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THE ROWTOR ROCKS. 
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’ Stanton Moor, in Derbyshire, is a rocky, 
almost entirely barren waste of about two 
thiles in length, and one and a half in 
width; upon it are many relics of antiquity, 
such as rocking stones, barrows, circles of 
erect stones, and other remains of unmis- 
takable British origin. At the southern ex- 
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tremity of the moor, near the town of Birch- 
over, there may be seen a singular group of 
gritstone rocks which have a length of be- 
tween seventy and eighty yards, and rise to 
a height of not. far from one hundred and 
fifty feet. This great ridge of rocks, stand- 
ing as it does in an isolated position on the 
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moor, would offer many fine accessories for 
Druidical worship and deception, as there 
are natural passages and cavernous hollows 
in different parts of the mass. The oracles 
once announced from this remarkable place 
were as likely to create awe and reverence 
in the minds of the credulous Britons, as 
were those issued from the Temple of Apollo 
at Delphi to the more elegant and refined 
Greeks and Romans. : 

The name bestowed upon these rocks re- 
veals their ancient use, as the designation 
Row-tor or Roo-tor Rocks seems to have 
originated from the numbers of rocking- 
stones near the top, it being common in the 
dialect of the provinces to say that an object 
“roos” which moves backward and forward. 

In the engraving on the first page, the chief 
platform on the summit is shown, and also a 
large rock against which a man, looking 
small in proportion, is pushing. The stone 
thus seen is the largest-of the rocking-stones, 
and is about ten feet high, with a circumfer- 
ence in the widest part of nearly thirty feet; 
it has a somewhat convex form at the base, 
and it is evident that the rock on which it 
rests has been hollowed out to receive it. It 
could once be readily moved by a pressure of 


the hand; but a party of fourteen young men 
threw it off its base, for sport, on Whitsun- 
day, 1799. It was afterwards replaced in its 
former position, but the perfect balance was 
lost, and it cannot now be moved without 
the exertion of the whole force of a strong 
man. 

A little to the north is another rocking- 
stone, in appearance resembling an egg laid 
on one side. This stone can be moved by 
the push of one finger, although it is twelve 
feet long and fourteen broad. 

Still further and more exactly to the 
northward is a third stone of the same kind, 
similar to the last described in shape and 
ease of motion, and at the western extremity 
are seven stones piled one above the other, 
differing in size and form, among them two 


or three of great bulk, which may all be 
moved by the pressure of the hand, on differ. 


ent portions of their surface. 

Another noticeable feature of this truly 
interesting spot, is a natural tunnel through 
the rocks which has its opening half way up 


the pathway. The passage is exceedingly 
gloomy, as it is unlighted except by the nar- 


row and low entrance which renders it nec- 
essary for the visitor to stoop very much to 
enter. When the eye becomes accustomed 
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‘to the shade, a beautiful sight is disclosed, 
for the many cracks and crevices in the rocks 
are filled with an exquisite and delicate moss, 
of so brilliant and vivid a green, that as the 
light falls on its velvet-like surface, the cave 
seems beautified with veins of the most daz- 
zling emerald. 

Our engraving carries us back to the old 
days of the Druids and their mysterious 
worship, and we can see in imagination the 
white-robed priests who presided over the 
ceremonies incident upon their rites. His- 
tory sheds but little light around events and 
characters of those far-off times, and the 
singular relics which must inspire the most 
of our ideas in regard to them are hence 
doubly interesting. 

England, the oldest monarchy in the world, 
which has had a constitutional history and 
government for the period of ten centuries, 
is rich in memorials and historical recollec- 
tions, which charm the mind all the more 
deeply from the contrast they offer to the 
mighty monuments that bear witness to the 
active energies of the present day. London, 
in the south, is the great capital and centre 
of the civilization of Europe, surrounded 
as it is at short distances, by towns hoary 


with age or shining in all the resplendent . 
newness of modern seaside resorts. In the 
southwest, in the environs of Winchester, 
which is the first capital of England, the 
ground is literally covered for miles with the 
remains of the past. In the west are the old 
cities of Bath, Bristol, Exeter, the royal 
dockyards, Cornwall, where the mineral 
wealth first attracted commerce to English 
shores, and Wales, whose inhabitants are at 
present the only remaining descendants of 
the ancient settlers of the island. To the 
east are Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridge, all 
yet showing traces of the Saxon and the 
well known sturdy “ Norse spirit.” 

To the north lies the far-famed “lake- 
country,” powerful and rich Yorkshire, active 
Lancashire, containing Manchester, the 
“ London of the North,” and Liverpool, tak- 


ing rank as the second seaport of the king- 
dom, and the very first borough as regards 
population. 

In the middle section, the Mercia of the 
Anglo-Saxons, the soil is nearly worthy of 
reverence, for beside its historic and erudite 


Oxford, ancient Worcester, gay Cheltenhar, 


and bustling Birmingham, Stratford-on-Avon 
possesses the honor of containing the birth- 
place and grave of Shakspeare. 
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MADAME MALIBRAN. 


The fame of Malivran, the sweet-voiced 
prima donna, is wide-spread, and her name 
was asynonym for musical delight to the 
lovers of melodious sounds in-the times when 
the potent spell of her genius and beauty 
enchained large and critical audiences. 
She died while yet young, and her loss was 
severely felt by hosts” of personal friends, 
as well as the whole musical world. 

Maria Felicita Malibran was born in 
Paris, March 24, 1808. She was the eldest 
daughter of the distinguished singer, 
Manuel Garcia, who took her to England 
while yet a child, where she remained for 
several years. She received instructions 
in singing from her father, and at the age 
of seventeen was so great a proficient, 
that on the seventh day of June, 1825, she 
was able to make her debut in London as 
Rosina, in the Barbiere di Seviglia, which 
part had been assigned to Madame Pasta, 
who failed to take it on account of her 
sudden departure. The youthful debutante 
also sang with flattering success in several 
other operas, and at both private and pub- 
lic concerts during the same season, where 
she evidently displayed the promise of a 
brilliant future and great genius, though 
her performances necessarily bore marks 
of youth and inexperience. In the fall of 
1825 she came to America with her father, 


to assume the position of prima donna in 
an opera company under the management 
of Garcia. 

She made her first appearance before a 
New York audience November twenty- 
ninth, as Rosina, and the event was a re- 
markable one in the musical history of this 
country as the first introduction of the 
Italian opera into the United States. The 
young singer's reception was very warm 
and enthusiastic, and she afterward ap- 


* peared in a succession of characters, each 4 


one of which became a perfect triumph of 


matchless representation under the inspira 


tion of her genius. In the height of her 

success she wedded in March, 1826, Mr. Mal- 
ibran, a French merchant of New York, who 
had the reputation of wealth, but failed not 


long after his marriage. Madame Malibran 
was irritated at the willingness evinced by 
her husband to improve his shattered for- 


tunes by means of her professional talent, 
and the golden rewards it brought, and yield- 


ing to his creditors the property settled upon 
her as a marriage portion, she departed alone 
for Europe. 

From the first time when she first sang to 


STATUE OF MADAME MALIBRAN, 


a Parisian audience, May 8, 1827, to the close 
of her too short life, Malibran’s career was 
most successful and dazzling; her star never 


decreased in brilliancy. It was her custom 
to pass the winter in Paris, and the spring 


and fall {n England and the large cities of 
the continent. Twice she visited Naples, 
Milan and other cities of Italy, and the en- 
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thusiasm excited by her beauty and genius 
in the minds and hearts of the impressible 
Italians, rose to a height seldom: witnessed, 
being wildly extravagant. 

In 1835 the French “court declared the 
marriage with Mr. Malibran void, and the 


queen of song was united the next 
spring to De Beviot, the famous 
violinist. Not long after she was 
injured by falling from her horse, 
but, unwilling to acknowledge her- 
self seriously hurt, she attended 
the Manchester musical festival in 
the summer, and assisted in the 
performances against the advice of 
her physician. A nervous fever 
4 Was the result, and in her already 
+ exhausted state, it soon proved fa- 
tal. She lived but a short time to 
enjoy the happiness which had 
He; been denied to her earlier years, 
“) and passed away, when all that has 
power to bless and console seemed 
within her reach. We give here- 
with an engraving of her statue, 
and also one of her tomb. She is 
buried in the cemetery of Lacken, 
Germany. 

Madame Malibran was acknowl- 
edged to be one of the best sing- 
ers of her time, and her dramatic 
talent nearly equalled her vocal. 
Her voice was a mezzo soprano, 
nearly approaching a contralto; it 
was of great volume and purity, 
and had almost attained perfection 
in the severe training of her father. 
The variety and beauty of her vo- 
cal embellishments, and the happy 
and appropriate manner in which 
she rendered her music, have sel- 

dom been equalled. Her mind was of a high 
order, and her charming powers, as a conver- 
sationalist, delighted all those who were ad- 
mitted to the circle of her intimate friends. 
She was a rare linguist, and spoke freely aud 
sang in the principal languages of Europe. 


CHASED BY WOLVES. 


The wolf is the mést common of all the 
wild animals in Esthonia, Russia. It is so 
great a torment to the peasants and shep- 


herds, that the month of December, when > 


cold and hunger drive the wolves oftenest to 
the dwellings of man, it is called by them 
“ Vilku Mehnes,” or Wolf's Month, In Jan- 
uary, the howling of the wolves is.a common 
nocturnal music. 


The following account of © 


an Esthonian female abandoning her children © 


to wolves, thrillingly illustrates the danger 


to which the inhabitants of that region are 
exposed to attacks from these ravenous 
beasts: An Esthonian woman, during the 
winter of 1807, undertook a journey to a dis- 
tant relation, not only without any male 
companion, but with three children, the 
youngest of which was still at the breast. A 
slight sledge, drawn by one horse, received 
the little party; the way was narrow, but 
well beaten; the snow on each side deep and 
impassable; and to turn back, without danger 
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of sticking fast, not to be thought of. The 
first half of the journey was passed without 
accident. The road now ran along the skirts 
of a pine-forest, when the traveller suddenly 
heard a suspicious noise behifid her. Cast- 
- ing back a look of alarm, she saw a troop of 
wolves trotting along the road, the number 
of which her fears hindered her from estima- 
ting. To escape by flight is her first thought; 
and with unsparing whip she urges into a 
gallop the horse, which itself snuffs the dan- 
ger. Soon a couple of the strongest and most 
hungry of the beasts appear at her side, and 
seem disposed to stop the way. Though their 
intention seems to be only to attack the 
horse, yet the safety of both the mother and 
the children depends on the preservation of 
the animal. The danger raises its value; it 
seems entitled to claim for its preservation 
an extraordinary sacrifice. As the mariner 
throws overboard his richest treasures to ap- 
pease the raging waves, so here has necessity 
reached a height at which the emotions of 
the heart are dumb before the dark com- 
mands of instinct; the latter alone suffers 
the unhappy woman to act in this distress. 
She seizes her second child, whose bodily in- 
firmities have often made it an object of anx- 
ious care, whose cry even offends not her 
ear, and threatens to whet the appetite of 


the bloodthirsty monsters—she seizes it with . 


an involuntary motion, and before the 
mother is conscious of what she is doing, it 
is cast out, and the last cry of the victim still 
sounded in her ears, when she discovered 
that the troop, which had remained some 
minutes behind, again closely pressed on the 
sledge. The anguish of her soul increases, 
for again the murder-breathing forms are at 
her side. Pressing the infant to her heaving 
bosom, she casts alook on her boy, four years 
old, who crowds closer and closer to her 
knee. “But, dear mother, I am good, am I 
not? You will not throw me into the snow, 
like the bawler?” “And yet! and yet!” 
cried the wretched woman, in the wild tu- 
mult of despair, “thou art good, but God is 
merciful!—Away!” The dreadful deed was 
doue. To escape the furies that raged within 
her, the woman exerted herself, with power- 
less lash, to accelerate the gallop of the ex- 
hausted horse. With the thick and gloomy 
forest before her and behind her, and the 
nearer and neartr trampling of her raven- 
ous pursuers, she almost sinks under her an- 
guish; only the recollection of the infant 
that she holds in her arms—only the desire 
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to save it—occupies her heart, and with difp- 
culty enables it to bear up. She did not 
venture to look behind her. All at once, 
two rough paws are laid on her shoulders, 
and the wide-open bloody jaws of an enor- 
mous wolf hung over her head. It is the 
most ravenous beast of the troop, which 
having partly missed its leap at the sledge, is 
dragged along with it, in vain seeking with 
its hinder legs for a resting-place to enable 
it to get wholly on the frail vehicle. The 
weight of the body of the monster draws the 
woman backward. Her arms rise with the 
child; half torn from her, half abandoned, it 
becomes ‘the prey of the ravenous beast, 
which hastily carries it off into the forest. 
Exhausted, stunned, senseless, she drops the 
reins, and continues her journey, ignorant 
whether she is delivered from her pursuers 
or not. 

Meantime the forest grows thinner, and an 
insulated, farmhouse, to which a side-road 
leads, appears at a moderate distance. The 
horse, left to itself, follows this new path; it 
enters through an open gate#panting and 
foaming it stands still; and, amid a circle of 
persons who crowd round with good-natured 
surprise, the unhappy woman recovers from 
her stupefaction, to throw herself, with a loud 
scream of anguish and horror, into the arms 
of the nearest human being, who appears to, 
her as a guardian angel. All leave their 
work—the mistress of the house the kitchen, 
the thrasher the barn, the eldest son of the 
family, with his axe in his hand, the wood 
which he had just cleft—to assist the unfor- 
tunate woman; and, with a mixture of curi- 
osity and pity, to learn, by a hundred in- 
quiries, the circumstances of her singular ap- 
pearance. Refreshed by whatever can be 
procured at the moment, the stranger gradu- 
ally recovers the power of speech, and ability 
to give an intelligible account of the dread- 
ful trial which she has undergone. The in- 
sensibility with which fear and distress had 
steeled her heart begins to disappear; but 
new terrors seize her—the dry eye seeks in 
vain a tear—she is on the brink of boundless 
misery. But her narrative had also excited 
conflicting feelings in the bosoms of her 
auditors; though pity, commiseration, dismay 
and abhorrence, imposed alike on all the 
same involuutary silence. One only, unable 
to command the overpowering emotions of 
his heart, advanced before the rest—it was the 
young man with the axe: his cheeks were 
pale with affright—his wildly-rolling eyes 
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flashed ill-omened fire. “What!” he ex- to the punishment ordained by the laws; 
claimed; “three children—thine own chil- but the sentence still wanted the sanction of 
dren!—the sickly innocent—the imploring the emperor. Alexander caused all the cir- 
boy—the infant suckling—all cast ont by the cumstances of this crime, so extraordinary 
mother, to be devoured by the wolves! Wo- in the motives in which it originated, to be \ 
man, thou ayt unworthy to live?’ And, at reported to him in the most careful and de- 
the same instant, the uplifted steel descends tailed manner. Here, or nowhere, he thought 
with resistless force on the skull of the himself called on to exercise the godlike 
wretched woman, who falls dead at his feet. prerogative of mercy, by commuting the 
The perpetrator then calmly wipes the blood sentence passed on the criminal into a con- 
off the axe, and returns tq his work. demnation to labor not very severe; and he 

The dreadful tale speedily came to the accordingly sent the young man to the fur- 
knowledge of the magistrates, who caused tress of Dunamunde, at the mouth of the 
the uncalled avenger to be arrested and Duda, there to be confined to labor during 
‘brought to trial. He was, of course, sentenced the emperor's pleasure. 


AMONG THE HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 


Before the Himalayan mountains what we crests being tipped with pines. Thus there 
know as mountains become insignificant, may be found on the river’s edge the banana, 
some of their peaks rising to the height of screw-pine and fig. One of the latter, grow- 
upwards of 28,000 feet, and the whole, large ing out of a mass of rock, its roots interlaced 
and small, averaging 16,000 feet. Yet there and grasping at every available support, its 
is a resemblance betwixt them all, the branches loaded with deep glossy foliage, 
peculiarity of scenery being the same, sug- hangs over the water. This forms a pier for 
gests a similarity of names, and impressing the canes, that on the opposite side being 
themselves upon the character of the people constructed of strong piles, propped with 
as seen in their habits and traditions. large stones; between these supports swings 

Compare any of ourown mountain scenery the bridge, of light and simple structure. 
with the accompanying illustration, and a Two parallel canes on the same horizontal 
wonderful similarity may be seen. However plane are stretched across the stream; from 
climates, or tongues, or complexion may _ these others hang in loops, and along the 
differ among their surroundings, the great loops are laid a few bamboo stems for floor- 
and grand features of gorge, and peak, and ing. On these loose bamboos are laid, and 
cataract are universal and eternal. Vegeta- on these the traveller is to walk. The bridge 
tion is toned and shaped by climate, hence may be eighty yards long. The motion is 
in our illustration similitude fails in this par- great, as the slight structure rocks over the 
ticular, and this leads us to describe a moun- water, forty feet below. The dry bamboos 
tain peculiarity in the Himalayans, which is crackle as they are trod upon; while one, 
very interesting, as affording another proof of perhaps, which has loosened from the fasten- 
the fact, that necessity is the mother of in- ing tilts up, leaving the passenger suspended 
vention. The torrents in the hill countries over the torrent by the slender canes. To 
ranging along the base of the great Hima- the traveller who is compelled for the first 
layAn range are very rapid and subject to time to cross these seemingly fragile struc- 
very sudden floodings, so as to render neces- tures, the passage appears fraught with the 
sary the frequent use of bridges, which are ° direst peril, and swaying hither and thither . 
often of a very singular character. Themost with the crackling vines beneath his feet, he ~ 
substantial kind is formed of loops hanging is disposed to shut his eyes and wait the re- 
from two iron chains, a kind of suspension- sult. But rarely accident occurs from them, 
bridge, planks being upheld by the loops for The rude engineering of the natives is strong, 
the traveller to walk upon. Another isthe and serves all present purpose. , 
cane-bridge. The mountain spurs, around The bridge depicted recalls that at Berlin 
the bases of which the rivers flow, are usually Falls, though the latter is the result of civil- 
steep and rocky, their flanks being clothed ized skill. On the bridge, we look down and 
with the richest tropical forest, and their see the current shooting swifter than the 
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“arrowy Rhine,” and overlapped on either 
side by the hissing foam thrown back from 
_each of the walls of rock. Notless pictur- 
esque than the Himalayan gorges, and the 
wild streams that find their way through the 


at many times almost impassable foliage. 

Mountain chains diversify climates. By 
their condensing effects upon the wet sea- 
winds, they make some districts more moist 
than others, and so variegate fertilities and 
the products of vegetation. One side of a 
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high mountain rece.ves much more rain than 
the other. For days together the valley of 
the Po is never clouded, because the Alps, 
shrouded in dense fogs, are drawing off the 
waters from the wet winds before they reach 
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the summer monsoons to wring out their 
bounty upon their southern sides, that the 
steppes of inland Asia suffer to compensate 
for the bounteous rivers and rich vegetation 
of the Indian peninsula. 


the Italian plains; ar 
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THE EASTERN HELLEBORE, 


We give on this page an engraving of the 
eastern Hellebore, with its gracefully droop-— 
ing leaves and elegant blossoms. The root 
of this plant is ‘perennial, knotted, blackish - 


on the outside and white within. It sends 
off many long depending fibres, which, when 
fresh, are a brownish-yellow, but become 
dark-brown when dry. The leaves are of a 
deep-green color, and stand on stalks which 
spring immediately from the root. Each leaf 


is composed of five or more leaflets. The 
latter are smooth, shining, and notched 
around the upper edge. The stem which 
bears the flowers rises immediately from the ° 


root, and is six or eight inches in height. In 
form it is round, tapering, and reddish to- 
wards the base, and bears one or two droop- 
ing flowers resembling the rose. These are 
accompanied with foral leaves, which take 
the place of the flower-cup. The petals are 
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five in number. They are large, roundish, 
spreading, and of a white or pale rose-color, 
with sometimes a greenish tint. 

There are two varieties of the plant. It 
grows wild in the mountainous parts of 
-southern and temperate Europe, and is found 

in Greece, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France 
and Spain. In Europe it is cultivated in 
gardens for the sake of “its "beautiful roselike 
flowers, which bloom in midwinter, and give 
to the plant the name of Christmas Rose. 
- In the United states it blooms in the spring. 

Until the publication of Tournefort’s trav- 
els in the Levant, this plant was supposed to 
be the same as the hellebore of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; but in the island of 
Anticyra, and various parts of continental 
Greece, this traveller discovered an entirely 
distinct species from those before described, 
and he reasonably inferred that it was the 
true hellebore of the ancients. 

The fibres of the root are preferred in pre- 
paring an extract, decoction or tincture. The 
root is exceedingly acrid and burning to the 
taste, and when fresh produces inflammation, 
and even blisters, if applied to the skin. 
Taken in overdoses it causes violent cramp, 
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convulsions or vertigo, which sometimes end 
in death. 

Our poet, on being interrogated respecting 
hellebore, handed us the following lines, and 
we like them so well that we will print them 
for the benefit of our readers: 


Strange plant! upon an easterr shore 
Thy leaves expand, thy blossoms rise, 
Reminders of those days of yore 
When thou wast viewed by other eyes. 


In those far days that look so dim, 

Seen through the gathering mists of time, 
How oft, from jewelled goblets’ brim, 

A draught of thee was quaffed like wine, 


How oft the sage of Greece or Rome 

Has drank of thee, and praised thy power, 
To bring his “ truant fancies” home, 

And bid him hail his triumph-hour, 


Methinks, if in our later days 
We knew a plant with gifts like thine, 
An added grace might crown our lays, 
And through our graceful periods shine. 


I said, “ with gifts like thine;” alas! 
The modern skeptic’s trust is scant, 

And he in hellebore can see 

Naught but a poisonous eastern plant. 


Before gold was discovered in California 
the greater proportion of that metal for the 
supply of the European market was the pro- 
duct of South America, mostly of Brazil. In 
the year 1698 the gold mines were discovered, 
and in 1782 the diamond mines were brought 
to light. Our engraving on page 315 gives a 
representation of a convoy of gold advancing 
from Brazil to the city of Rio Janeiro. The 
precious metal is carried on the backs of 
mules, which are attended by their drivers, 
and the procession is preceded by armed na- 
tive and creole foot soldiers. A number of 
mounted officers and soldiers protect the rear. 

Although Brazil has the reputation of in- 
estimable mineral wealth, owing to the mines 
of gold and precious stones discovered there, 
it is stated that the revenue derived from the 
export of coffee and sugar alone, in the small 
space of a year and a half, exceeded the 
whole product of the diamonds discovered in 
the period of eighty years. These precious 
and much admired stones are found in the 
same place of deposit as the gold, and are se- 
cured by the use of the same means employed 
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in collecting it and separating it from other 
substances. 

The famous “diamond district” of Brazil 
lies in the province of Minas Geraes. It isa 
mountainous region, and extends nearly six- 
teen leagues from north to south, and eight 
leagues from east to west. A party of gold 
miners first discovered the existence of dia- 
monds there in 1730, and did not guess at 
first the worth of the jewels, many of which 
they threw away as valueless. Someof them, 
however, were sent to the emperor of Brazil, 
and thought by him to be singular crystals. 
But a small number of the gems were car- 
ried to Lisbon and displayed to the Dutch 
consul, who at once recognized them as dia- 
monds, and had them sent to Holland. Great 
numbers of the jewels were then exported 
from Brazil, and measures were soon taken 
by the Portuguese government to monopolize 
the valuable trade. The district containing 
the mines was bounded by lines of demarka- 
tion, which were watched with the greatest 
strictness, and no passing was allowed in 
either direction without permission from the 


superintendent of the mines. 
Travellers who wished to leave 
the diamond-ground were 
compelled to submit to a 
thorough search of their per- 
sons, baggage and horses. .A 
police system was established, 
and strict laws were made, 
which provided for the regis- 
tering of the inhabitants, ad- 
mitting settlers, erecting inns 
and shops, and punishing any 
infringements of the govern- 
ment monopoly. The diamond 
mines were rented to private 
individuals in the first yeard 
of their operation, but as these 
persons were continually vio- 
lating their agreements, and 
playing false to the govern- 
ment, the latter took the 
mines under its own control, 
and they were for a long time 
under the supervision of the 
royal officers, 

Although the range of the 
diamond - producing regions 
must be wide, they seem to 
have lessened in importance 
as the superficial deposits have 
been deprived of their glitter- 
ing supply; and it is said that 
only about one-fourth as much 
gold is obtained as in the lat- 
ter quarter of the last century. 
The yearly amount of dia- 
monds obtained was esti- 
mated, in the beginning of 
1858, at from twelve to thir- 
teen thousand oitava (eighth 
part of an ounce). Of this 
quantity about six thousand 
oitava came from Santa Isa- 
bel in Bahia, and are known 
as the diamonds of Cincora, 
after the parish of that name, 
where they were discovered 
in 1844. They are of the least 
value of any Brazilian dia- 
monds. The most valuable 
are found in the Rio de Jequit- 
inhona, Riberao do Inferno, 
and in the Rio Sipo, though 
but few are gained from the 
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latter; those from the Rio Antonio, Riode Matto Grosso province are also diminutive, 
Peixe and Rio de Itambie are of fine quality, but they are of the purest water, and remark- 


but very small and rare. The diamonds of able in their native state for a degree of bril- 
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liancy which transcends that of all other 
diamonds of Brazil. The value of these spark- 
ling gems is very susceptible of change, and 
is as much affected by political events as the 
public stocks in Boston or New York. Not 
many years ago, when both slaves and corn 
were cheap, the price of an oitava of dia- 
monds scarcely exceeded one hundred and 
twelve dollars. . 

In prosperous times the diamond trade 
yields immense profits. The Estrella do sul 
diamond, which weighs fourteen oitava, sold 
for about $180,000. The brilliancy and inde- 
structible nature of the diamond caused it to 
attract attention at a very early period, and 
raised it high in estimation asagem, It was 
known in Asia long before it had been dis- 
covered elsewhere, and the greater part of 
the world’s supply has been from that quar- 
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ter. In fact, until the first part of the last 
century these jewels were not known to exist 
in other portions of the globe. The most 
celebrated places in Asia were the island of 
Borneo, Bengal, and the far-famed mines of 
Golconda in Hindostan. The diamonds col- 
lected in the kingdom of Golconda were de- 
posited in a city of the same name. But 
these mines, which are famous for having 
produced some of the most magnificent gems 
the world possesses, have for some time failed 
to yield their former sparkling store of treas- 
ure, and are not now worked. : 

The diamond is found in several colors, as 
well as colorless and perfectly clear and trans- 
parent. The last named specimens are most 
highly valued, and are spoken of as diamonds 
of the first water on account of their resem- 
blance to a drop of pure spring water. 


2 


PYRAMID ROCK. 


We present our readers with a delineation 
of one of the wonders of nature on the next 
page. The singularly shaped rock there rep- 
resented is situated on the island of Mack- 
inaw, in Lake Huron, and is popularly called 
the Pyramid, or Sugar Loaf Rock. It stands 
on a plateau, and is separated from the high- 
er ground near it by along wall. Viewed 
from one point on this higher ground the 
rock is seen most perfectly in the form of a 
sugar loaf or pyramid, Since the island has 
become a popular place of resort for Ameri- 
cans, the old name of Sugar Loaf has been 
replaced by that of Pyramid Rock; but the 
former was the title given the mammoth 
stone by the old inhabitants of the place. 
This rock rises thirty feet from its base, and 
more than one hundred and thirty feet above 
the water; and, it is said, cannot be mount- 
ed except by means of ladders or other imple- 
ments of climbing. Not far from its base are 
a number of tall shallow caves that resemble 
niches, and this rock was undoubtedly a 
noted god in Indian mythology. 


One can readily imagine that the recesses 


mentioned above were used as receptacles 
for sacrifices and offerings, and that the little 
mounds to be seen in the foreground are the 
graves of captives taken in war and sacrificed 


tw this s‘ern and relentless deity. Mounds 
like these are scattered over the island, and 
have very much the appearance of graves, 


even having little stones among the grass at 
head and foot; but they are merely natural 


inequalities often found on the surface of 
limestone countries. At Mackinaw limestone 
exceeds in quantity every other rocky ingre- 
dient, and may be seen anywhere by turning 
over the soil. The Mackinaw potato, cele- 
brated in the northwest, grows on the island, 
and here are the headquarters of the white- 
fisheries. There are many other noticeable 
rocks beside the one in our engraving. The 
Lover’s Leap resembles the Sugar Loaf in 
shape, but is not so large. There is the cus- 
tomary legend of lovers taking a desperate 
leap attached to the: spot, and the Indians 
think the truth of the tale supported by 
some red stains near the foot of the rock, 
which neither time nor rain can efface, and 
which they believe to be blood! 

Another huge rock bears the name of the 
Devil’s Chimney, and projects from the dark 
shade of trees like phantom arms; the Dev- 
il’s Kitchen is a gloomy cave; besides- these 
there is also one called the Giant’s Causeway. 
The surrounding woods, which contain many 
tall spruce trees, abound with delightful 


walks aud lovers’ lanes, and the shady paths 


of Mackinaw are truly the abodes of beauty. 
They pass over green knolls where violets 
droop their pretty heads, and wind under the 
shade of graceful trees that exhale delightful 


fragrance. Rocks, and arches, and caves all 
come in their way, and pebbly beaches and 


high cliffs that yield prospects as varied and 
beautiful as any the wild forest world with 
the sea at its feet can give. These walks are 


connected with the Indian mythology, and 
also with the faith of the cross; for many 
priests, prophets, missionaries and martyrs 
have passed along their way. The whole 
island is a place of interest as the Olympus 


of the Indian gods, It has been the resort of 


many tribes for centuries, is the seat of the 


fur trade, and the starting point for “ couriers 
du bois.” The martyrdom of Brebeuf and 


Lolemante took place here. Mackinaw has 
been taken and retaken by Indians, Englhish- - 
men, Frenchmen and Americans. It is situ- 
ated three hundred and twenty miles from 
Detroit in a northwest direction, and is a 


fashionable summer resort. Fort Mackinaw, 


a United States military post, is on a rocky 


eminence about one hundred and fifty feet 
high, commanding a view of the village. 
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THE TOBACCO PLANT. 


We present herewith a picture of a plant 
that has caused more excitement in the 
world, and is used the most—with perhaps 
the exception of the tea-plant—of any that 
ever grew—TosBacco. All people use it, civil 
and barbarous, and have done so for centu- 
ries, and yet it is not fully established whether 
itis a benefit or a curse. Tobacco is the 
common name of the genus nicotiana, em- 
bracing several species of the natural order 
solanacee. The order is remarkable for the 
number of genera belonging to it of plants 
possessing powerful narcotic poisonous prop- 
erties, and at the same time of useful edibles. 


Of the latter are the tomato and the potato, 
from both of which the poisonous substance 
solanine is extracted. The name of the to- 
bacco plant is supposed to be derived from 
the Indian name Tobacos, given by the 
Caribs to the pipe in which they smoked the 
weed. 

Most of the tobacco known to commerce 
is the common Virginia or sweet-scented to- 
bacco. “This is an annual, growing from 
three to eight feet high, with an erect, round, 
hairy viscid stem, and a large fibrous root, 
It bears numerous large leaves of a pale-green 
color, sessile, ovate lanceolate and pointed 
in form, which come out alternately from 
two to three inches apart. Those near the 
bottom are sometimes two feet long and six 


inches broad. The flowers grow in loose 
clusters at the ends of the stalks, and the 
calyx is hull-shaped, divided at its summit 
into five pointed segments. The tube of the 
corolla expands at the top into an oblong 
cup, terminating in a five-lobed, plaited rose- 
colored border. The pigil consists of an 
oval germ, a slender style longer than the 
stamens, and a cleft stigma. The flowers are 
succeeded by capsules of two cells, opening 
at the summit, and containing numerous 
kidney-shaped seeds.” Such is the botani- 
cal definition. It is a beautiful plant, and a 
field of tobacco, moved by a gentle breeze, its 
blossoms gleaming in the sun, seems like 
a sea of gentle billows crowned by floral 
foam. 
The use of tobacco was known in Eu- 
rope previous to 1560, the Frenchmen 
procuring it from Spain. In England 
there are three claimants for the honor 
of introdacing it—Sir John Hawkins, Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis Drake. 
The opinion leads in favor of Sir Walter, 
of whom the incident is told that, while 
smoking, his servant, thinking he was on ° 
“fire, brought a bucket of water with 
which to extinguish him. It soon became 
fashionable to smoke, and this grew irto 
a fascination that has continued to the 
present time, and will exist in spite of the 
preaching of all the anti-smokers in the 
world, from King James down. 
Inventions have been made from trial 
of expedients to mitigate the acridity and 
injurious property of the nicotine, and 
the empyreumatic oil engendered by 
burning. Some have succeeded in this by 
drawing the smoke through bulbs containing 
water in which aromatic and medicinal herbs 
have been infused. The German pipe has a 
reservoir at the bottom in which the oil 
drops, and the long-stemmed Russian pipe 
answers the same purpose. The more rapidly 
the leaf burns and the smoke is inhaled, the 
greater the proportion of poisonous sub- 
stances which is drawn into the mouth. 
For this reason the pipe is far better than 
the cigar, and less injurious to the smoker. 
Entirely different opinions have been enter- 
tained by the most respectable medical au- 
thorities as to the effects of tobacco upon the 
system, whether beneficial or hurtful as it is 
commonly used, but it is an open question yet. 
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STRANGE ANIMALS. 


The curiosities of nature are very wonder- 
ful, whether they exist in the form of inani- 
maté matter or as vegetable and animal life. 
We all have some experience of the strange 
sights that the microscope unfolds to our 
vision—wonders that, but for its magnifying 
powers, would remain unknown and un- 
guessed at. The tiniest flower, which would 
be passed by unnoticed in its woodland home, 
or crushed beneath the careless foot of the 
pedestrian, when viewed through the magical 
glass becomes a fit tribute fora queen. What 
exquisite coloring and marvellous perfection 
does it prove to possess! 

The fly that buzzes about our ears so vex- 
atiously in the long hours of a summer day, 
when subjected to the same test becomes an 

* object of interest. We are no longer sur- 
prised at the fact that when we tried to cap- 
ture him he seemed to possess such a knowl- 
edge of all our movements, for how could it 
be otherwise, when he has such a multitude 
of eyes? There they are, looking like the 
blocks of a marble pavement, only different 
in color, and shining in a way that makes 
them really beautiful. 

The sting of a bee, much finer than the 
finest needle point, is quite a sizable object 
under the same treatment; and a fly’s foot 
is really formidable, being so enormous that 
one cannot see the whole of it when highly 
magnified. 

Then the minute creatures that live in a 
drop of water present another study; some 
of them having very much the appearance of 
a measuring worm. One feels when looking 
at them as though the “shut your eyes and 

_ open your mouth” way of doing business 
would henceforth be more agreeable, and also 
that it isa wise dispensation of Providence 
that our eyes are not natural microscopes. 
Yes, let us be thankfub that there are some 
things which we cannot see, and when we 
are thirsty let ys Gink freely in spite of 

“ animaleule.” 

On page 320 is penne of a curiosity of 
nature, which is of somewhat larger propor- 
tions than those we have been discussing, as 
the singular animal is sometimes more than 
thirty inches long, including the tail. It is 
of the order called edentate, or toothless, and 
bears the name of Pangolin, or scaly ant- 
eater. According to Cuvier, the word pan- 
goeling, which has been corrupted into pan- 


golin, signifies an animal which rolls itself up 
into a ball. In Bengal it iscalled Badjarkita, 
or reptile of stone. Land carp is another of 
its Indian appellations. It is a native of In- 
dia, including Java, Sumatra and Ceylon; 
and of Africa, including Madagascar and 
Fernando Po. 

The pangolin is well protected against the 
assaults of its enemies by being clad ina 
complete coat of mail. When hard beset it 
has the power of rolling itself up into a com- 
pact ball, and so conquers by passive resist- 
ance. The many-scaled pangolin in the pic- 
ture is in thepact of climbing a tree. This 
species is found in Western Africa and Fer- 
nando Po; its tail is much larger than its 
body, and the scales of the upper surface are 
arranged in twenty-three series. They are 
elongated and three-pointed, but the point 
in the centre is most conspicuous. Two 
specimens captured by a traveller were kept 
alive a week, feeding, during the time, on a - 
small black ant that is very abundant and 
troublesome in Africa. They did not show 
fear, even when first taken, and climbed 
about the room in which they were confined, 
taking no notice of the entrance of their cap- 
turer. They went up some roughly-hewn 
posts with great ease, and on reaching the 
top returned head foremost. Sometimes they 
rolled themselves into a ball and threw them- 
selves down, not seeming to suffer any incon- 
venience from the fall, which was broken in 
a great measure on their reaching the ground 
by the half-yielding scales, which were thrown 
out into an erect position by the curve of 
the animal’s body. 

In climbing, the tail, with its strongly-point- 
ed scales beneath, was used to assist the feet, 
and the grasp of the hind feet, aided by the 
tail, was so powerful that the animal would 
throw the body back, when on the post, ina 
horizontal position, and sway itself to and 
fro, seeming to take pleasure in such exercise. 
An. illustration of this mode of ascent is given 
in the engraving. 

Many strange animals are natives of the 
singular land of Hindostan. The elephant 
is found wild in the forests, and is employed 
in a tame state in all parts of the country. 
There are also the rhinoceros, the camel, 
many species of deer, the lion, found only in 
the north; the tiger, which abounds in the 
jungles that line the great rivers, the leopard, 
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the panther, the bear and the wild boar. Be- 
side all these, wolves, hyenas, jackals, foxes, 
hares, porcupines, and a great variety of 
monkeys abound. 

Among the domestic animals are the buf- 
falo, which also exists in a wild state, the 
yak, or ox of Tartary, which is numerous 
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and hawks, parrots of splendid plumage, 
herons, cranes, storks, swans, partridges, 
quails, wild ducks, wild peacocks, and all the 
common domestic fowls known in Europe 
and America. Many varieties of snakes found 
here are venomous, and noticeable among 
them is the dreaded cobra de capello, whose 


~ 


’ the Cashmere goat, of which there are sev- 
eral species. The native horse of India isa 
small pony of but little value, and the finest 
horses are imported from the countries west 
of the Indus, The birds include three spe- 
cies of eagles, many kinds of vultures, falcons 


bite is fatal. The Russelean snake, the whip- 
snake, and several kinds of water snakes, are 
said to be almost as dangerous. Poisonous 
scorpions are also very common, while in- 
credible swarms of locusts sometimes devas- 
tate large portions of the country, and create 
terrible famine. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MOTHER AND SON. 


RS. WILBRAHAM and Aaron, on 
M leaving the croquet-ground, kept 
silence until out of hearing of those 
from whom they had just parted. Then the 
woman inquired, rather sharply: 
“What have you been saying to Grace 
Leonardson this afternoon ?” 
Aaron changed color and looked annoyed. 
“If you expect a faithful account of all I 
say, you had better keep a reporter on my 
track,” he replied, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“Bah! There is no use in your taking 
that tone with me. As it happens, though, 
the reporter’s services would have been quite 
superfluous to-day. I was on your track 
myself, and heard so much that I eould 
easily guess the rest. But it wont do, Ron. 
There is too much depending. This girl has 
nothing. You can’t afford to give up so 
much for a baby face. All your talk about 
making your own way in the world will do 
for show. It is very fine in theory, but when 
you come to put it in practice you stand a 
fair chance of making of yourself, as Byron 


says 
——‘ one the more 
To baffled millions who have gone before.’ 


A short cut to fortune is always best. You 
will marry Agatha. I hate the girl, but that 
don’t hinder her being a good match for you.” 

“How do you know that she will marry 
me?” 

“She will do what her father tells her, and 
I can manage him in this affair.” 

Aaron pulled a head of grass and broke 
the stem into inch pieces, walking on in 
silence meanwhile. 

“There’s another thing, Aaron. I’ve got 
to have some money—more than you or I 
either have got—between now and to-mor- 
row morning. I think I can get it for this 
time, but the demand is liable to be repeated. 
I can’t ask for it without creating suspicion, 
and that must be avoided at all hazards. 
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“With what Measure ye Mete.” 
BY HESTER EARLE, . 


PART FOURTH. 


What I want is, that you should put yourself 
in a position to help me out when ‘these 
demands come. If you marry Agatha, you 
will be made a partner in. the works, of 
course, and will have command of what 
sums you please. The chances are, that in 
the end the whole thing will come into your 
hands. Vic is fast wearing out his father's 
patience. I shouldn’t be surprised at a rup- 
ture between them any day. You are nota 
fool, and can, of course, see where your inter- 
ests lie. I’d as soon it should be the Leon- 
ardson girl as the other, if the question was 
only between them. I don’t love either of 
them any too well. But I like money, and 
so do you. He’s a bad mariner that don’t 
trim his sails to suit the weather. Well, are ~ 
you convinced ?” 

Aaron plucked another head of grass, 
broke it, and flung the parts impatiently 
away. 

“This demand for money,” he said, then, 
“can it not be resisted ?” 

“Woul@ you advise me to take the con- 
sequences ?” 

“ Who is it?” 

“Secker.” 

“T wish the man was in—” : 

“So do I—that is, if the place you were 
about to mention is a sufficiently remote and 
uncomfortable one. You will have to see 
him. I dare not risk another meeting. I 
believe Wirt Leonardson came near stum- 
bling upon us this afternoon.” 

* You should avoid such risks.” 

“Tintend to be cautious. I suppose you 
know that Vic is coming home to-night ?” 

No.” 

“Yes, He will come home in debt, of 
course. He always does. If I have any in- 
fluence in a certain quarter, there’ll be an 
end of some things soon. Then you can 
make all sure. You'll be in the way of be- 
ing the richest man in the country. That’s 
a little different from— Well, what do you 
say ?” 

“TI wonder if there really is a devil?” 
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The woman laughed a scornful laugh. 

“TI don't see how that concerns us,” she 
observed. 

“T dare say not. I will think of what you 
have said. Is there anything else ?” 

“ Nothing else now, I believe.” 

“Then I will leave you to walk back alone.” 

“Come up to my room after supper. I 
shall want to see you then. And don’t be 
gone too long. It will be no more than 
brotherly for you to be at home to welcome 
Vic when he comes, Besides, it has a good 
effect to keep the contrast between you and 
the prodigal before his father’s eyes.” 

To this Aaron made no reply, but started 
off in a direction contrary to that his mother 
was pursuing. His blood was boiling. He 
felt as if he were possessed of more devils 
than the number cast out of one of old. Yet 
the spirit of resistance to evil was not dead 
within him. He knew the right, and ad- 
mired it, too. Knowing this, he might still 
the wrong pursue, but, if he did, it would not 
be altogether willingly. 


CHAPTER X. 
FATHER AND 80N. 


' ‘Victor, who had been away for a week, 
came that night, as was expected. Some- 
thing of the young man’s easy buoyancy was 
gone, they all felt, though he laughed as 
frequently and louder than was his wont. 
_ After supper Mr. Wilbraham withdrew to 
the library to read the daily papers—his in- 
variable custom—and Victor soon followed 
him thither. The former laid down his 
newspaper, took off his glasses, which he held 
in his hand, and looked at his son. The 
latter fidgeted with his watch chain, and 
seemed to be suffering from embarrassment. 
Something he felt compelled to answer to 
his father’s questioning eyes, however, and 
he finally blurted out: 

“Have you got a few hundreds by you that 
you can let me have?” 

“For what purpose ?” 

“To pay a debt or two.” 

“TI supposed so. There seems to be no 
hope of your wanting money to embark in 
any kind of business. You are a graceless 

ndthrift. You had two hundred dollars 
when you went to Boston a week ago. But 
of course that was not enough to last you 
home.” ‘ 

“It would have been, but I went to see a 
race at the Riverside Park—” 
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“And betted ?” 

“Yes,” 

“TI told you some time ago,” Mr. Wilbra- 
ham declared, with stern severity, “that if 
you ever contracted any gaming or betting 
debts, you would have to pay them without 
my help. You know wy opinion of such 
courses, It is enough for me to support you 
in idleness and extravagance. Your vices, if 
you contract them, you must pay for yourself.” 

“ But, father,” rejoined Victor, reddening 
and paling by turns, “this debt is already 
made, and I have no way of paying it.” 

“ What is the amount ?” 

“ Eight hundred dollars.” 

“ That very sum ”—going to his desk and 
taking out a package of bills—“TI received 
to-day for the sale of a piece of land bought 
three years ago with half the money. Dur- 
ing those three years I have carefully im- 
proved the property, expending more money, 
besides the thinking and planning necessary 
to thatend. Shall I now throw the whole 
amount received by its sale into the gutter? 
or, what is still worse, give it to encourage 
you in a career of vice and folly, breaking 
my solemn word, too, in doing so? You 
ought to know me better than to expect it, 
Victor.” He replaced the package, locked 
the desk, and returned to his seat, his face 
hard and immovable. 

“Then you will not help me out of this 
scrape 

“Tam sorry that you have got into the 
scrape, but the responsibility is your own. 
There is no need of multiplying words upon 
the subject.” 

Victor got up, hesitated a moment, as if 
debating with himself whether it was best to 
try another appeal, sighed deeply, and with 
unsteady steps walked from the room.. In 
the hall, which from some cause was not 
lighted, he ran against Mrs. Wilbraham. 

“Why, Vic! how yon frightened me,” 
said the latter. “I wonder what blew the 
light out? It must have been the wind, 
though, I suppose.” 

“I suppose so. Do you ‘know where 
Aaron is?” 

“Tn his room, L think.” 

Victor went up stairs; Aaron’s room was 
on the opposite side of the hall from his own. 
He knocked at the door, and was imme- 
diately admitted. 

“In trouble, Vie?, How pale you are! Is 
it another money difficulty?” said Aaron, 
with an air of concern. 
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“Of course,” answered the other, bruskly. 

“Aren’t you going in a little deep? Can 
I do anything to help you?” 

“No. It’s beyond your depth this time— 
the main difficulty, that is—but if you can 
let me have fifty doll&rs, l’ll be nuch obliged 
to you. I’m going away from home in the 
morning.” 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“To the dogs, probably. Father may see 
the time that he'll be sorry for this night’s 
work.” 

“JT wouldn’t do anything rash,” advised 
Aaron, placing the sum Vic had asked for in 
his hand. 

“Rash? I don’t suppose I shall do any- 
thing worse than breaking into a bank or 
forging a note, or some trifle of that sort,” 
returned Victor, with a reckless laugh. 
“Much obliged to you, Aaron. ‘A friend in 
need is a friend indeed,’ they say. Good-by, 
if 1 don’t see you again. I shall probably be 
stirring pretty early in the morning; and 
please don’t mention that I’m going.” 

Aaron promised silence, and Vic crossed 
the hall to his own room. Agatha, who had 
been waiting uneasily for a chance to speak 
to her brother, soon foliowed him thither. 
She found him moody and indisposed to 
talk. He would tell her nothing about his 
difficulties, which, however, she feared were 
very serious. 

“JT didn’t come to scold you, Vic,” she 
said, on leaving him; “ but I almost think it 
would have been the making of you if you 
had been a poor man’s son. I am sure you 
have the power to do something, if you were 
spurred to it by necessity. ZI have always 
believed in you, aud I always shall. So,” 
half in jest and half in earnest, “I hope you 
will have a little care of my idol, oe I don’t 
find it clay.” 

To her great surprise Victor flung his 
head down upon his hands and burst into 
tears. 

“Perhaps you have done me good,” re- 
turned Vic, composing himself with an effort. 
“I will, at least, remember that there is one 
who believes in me. I am tired now, and 
am going to bed early. Good-night, Aggie.” 

She returned his “ -night,” accompa- 
nying it with a kiss, and then went down, 
hoping to find her father still in the library. 
She heard him in the back-parlor, however, 
talking with Mrs, Wilbraham, and did not 
care'to interrupt their tete-a-tete. Throwing 
open the hall-door, she looked out into the 


night. The little pond below the house 
looked like a beaming eye in the full moon- 
light. The wind had gone down, and the air 
had 4 hint of frost. 

“T must take care of my tuberoses, or I 
shall lose them,” thought Agatha, shivering 
a little as she felt the prick of the sharp air. 

She remembered having seen a couple of 
deep baskets in an outhouse that day, and 
thought they would serve as covering for her 
plants. She brought them, accordingly, and 
carried them into the garden. The tube- 
roses were in a border at the end of a long 
walk. 

“ There, you beauties,” said Agatha, tarn- 
ing the baskets over them; “ now please say 
‘Thank you,’ for the shelter I have provided. 
Not very elegant, I admit, but it wont do to 
be fastidious in a case of life and death.” 

Having performed her task, she felt in no 
hurry to go back, but stood leaning against 
the paling, looking around her with the in- 
different glance one bestows upon a land- 
scape every feature of which is familiar. 
Suddenly she sniffed the air, detecting in it 
the odor of a cheap cigar. This surprised 
her a little, as the garden was not near the 


‘public street, and no one seemed to be in the 


grounds but herself. But the next minute 
she discovered, or thought she did, at least, 
the figures of two men standing quite stiff 
and still in some shrubbery at a little dis- 
tance. Her first impulse was of fear, and 
she began retracing her steps at a quick run. 
Then she chided herself for cowardice, 
stopped, and examined the suspected spot 
attentively. The two figures were no longer 
visible. Trembling a little, she left the path, 
and walked vigorously towards the clump of 
shrubbery. Just then a man started out of 
its shadow, giving her a violent fright, but 
she immediately recognized Aaron Colbraith. 
The odor of the bad cigar was still plainly 
perceptible. 

“TI didn’t know that you smoke, Aaron,” 
said Agatha. 

“I’m not much in the habit of it, but I 
had a cigar given me to-day, and I thought I 
would try it,” replied the young man. “I 
hope I didn’t frighten you.” 

“A little. 1 thought I saw two men in 
the shrubbery a few moments ago. Was ita 
case of double vision, or only the transfigar- 
ing effect of moonlight ?” 

“The latter, probably. Moonlight is very 
illusive. I wonder if that is why it is so 
highly in favor with lovers?” 
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“T dare say,” said Agatha, lightly. 

“Where is your shawl? You are not out 
here without it ?” 

Yes.” 

“ What a careless girl you are. I feel well 
disposed to scold you. You must go into 
the house directly.” 

“Are you coming too? I think I could 
beat you at a game of chess.” 

“TI should like to accept your challenge, 
but the truth is, I do not feel quite well. I 
believe another whiff or two of that odious 
cigar would have made me sick.” il 

“ It is something new for you to be in dan- 
ger of. reaping the penalty of folly. You are 
always so circumspect. If it were not for 
suggesting an unpleasant comparison be- 
tween myself and a certain class of persons 
said to be always glad of mischief, I could be 
almost pleased to see you suffer a little from 
the effects of your indulgence.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, I beg of you.” 

“Then I will wish that your next cigar 
may agree with you better.” 

She flitted away as she spoke, a half smile 
upon her face, and he ground his heel down 
into the hard gravel upon which he stood, 
muttering between set teeth, “I wonder if 
all villains feel as I do when they have an 
ugly job on hand? It is a pity I had not 
been made a little better or a little worse.” 

“It is in your power to make yourself 
better or worse,” was the parallel thought 
that ranged itself along beside the other. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MISCHIEF. 


' On reaching the house, Agatha learned 
that her father had retired. So, resolving to 
find some chance of speaking to him in the 
morning about Victor’s affairs, she went to 
her room, where, having taken down and 
loosely braided her hair, she brushed her 
teeth, treated herself to her nightly bath and 
went to bed. 

Sometime in the night she awoke out of 
an unpleasant dream, to find herself shaking 
with an aguish terror, which the dream had 
left upon her. This impression she could 
not throw off easily. So, remembering 
Franklin’s prescription of air bathing for 
wakefulness, she got up and went toa win- 
dow. Here, from the reflection upon objects 
outside, she could see that the library was 
lighted, which she thought rather strange at 
that hour. The illumination soon disap- 
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peared, however, and she heard cautions 
steps coming up the stairs and going on to 
Victor’s room; heard the click of his latch 
in opening and shutting the door; then the 
silence belonging to night resumed its sway. 
Agatha felt considerably disturbed at what 
she had seen and heard, but forgetting it at 
length, went to sleep, and slept soundly 
until morning. 

Mr. Wilbraham, meanwhile, had felt ill at 
ease since the last night’s interview with his 
son. In a conversation with his wife before 
retiring, his anger against that young spend- 
thrift had risen to a high pitch, but his 
dreams were haunted by Victor’s despairing 
face, and the morning found him inclined to 
greater leniency. He was naturally a posi- 
tive, but not a harsh man, Perhaps he 
remembered, too, that even he had not 
been strong against temptation. 

“ For once I will pay his betting debts, but 
it shall be the last time,” the father resolved, 
in silent compromise with himself. Directly 
he went to his desk in the library, where 
the money received from the previous day’s 
sale of property had been deposited. The 
money was gone. He turned over the con- 
tents of the desk hastily, thinking that he 
must have overlooked the parcel, but no. It 
certainly was not there. At this moment 
Agatha came in. 

“T am glad to find you here, papa,” she 
said. “Do you know where Victor is? I 
cannot find him anywhere, and I am greatly 
worried about him. I know he was in trou- 
ble when he came home, and last night he 
must have been very restless, for I heard 
him down here in the dead of night; and 
now he is not to be found. What does it all 
mean, papa?” 

“I hope in God’s name that it does not 
mean what I fear it does!” said Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, who had grown strikingly pale. 

“Is it anything about Victor? He must 
have left home in the night, I think,” said 
Mrs. Wilbraham, standing in the door. “His 
valise is gone and some of his clothes. I 
suppose you knew that he was going, did 
you not? He told Aaron, though, I believe, 
that you would repent of last night’s work, 
and maybe he has stolen away without your 
knowledge, to punish you.” 

“It is true, then,” groaned Mr. Wilbra- 
ham. “It is my son who is the thief. No, 
he is not my son! I disown him from this 

hour.” 


“Victor a thief! I could never bave 
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believed it; though I knew, to be sure— 
What is it he has taken ?” 

“The eight hundred dollars I put in this 
desk yesterday.” 

“ But he did not know of its being there.” 

“Yes. He saw it here last night. There 
is no room for doubt, unfortunately.” 

“T cannot believe it, papa,” said Agatha. 

“Why not? The step from recklessness 
to crime is easy enough. Now let us hear 
no more about it, nor him.” 

“But I loved him so, papa.” 

Yes, that was it. Victor a thief, when 
she loved him so? It was quite impossible. 
A very womanly style of argument, but it 
seemed conclusive to her, Like another 
tender and faithful sister—O, shame on the 
woman who could seek to throw the smirch 
of infamy over such an affection !— 

“ Her soft heart refused to discover 
The faults that so many could find.” 

There was mystery and darkness, it is 
true. The coincidences were striking. But 
Victor never took the money. That opin- 
ion “ fire could not melt out of her.” Where, 
then, was Victor? Surely he would write to 
her. With palpitating eagerness, as the days 
went on, she watched fer news of him. 
Every letter that came for her cost her a fit 
of trembling, ending in disappointment when 
she failed to discover his writing upon the 
outside. The hope deferred which maketh 
the heart sick began to be her daily portion. 

Aaron encouraged her in the belief that 
Victor was innocent, though less from con- 
viction, she feared, than out of consideration 
for her. Aaron was now agent at the slate 
works, It was a disappointment to Mr. 
Leonardson, doubtless, but the young man 
had decided not to become a minister. The 
new agent discovered uncommon executive 
ability, and the business prospered in his 
hands. Mr. Wilbraham was never weary of 
praising his new assistant. 


“Aaron is a splendid fellow, Agatha. I 
could not get on at all without him. Young 


men in general are so worthless now-a-days 
that it is really refreshing to find one who is 
neither knave nor fool,” he said, once. 

“I trust we know several of that sort,” 
returned Agatha. 

“It would puzzle you to mention them, 
though, I suspect. How, for instance, will 
you head the list of your ‘ several ?’ ” 

“I do not think,” said the girl, blushing 
slightly, “that Wirt Leonardson is either 
knave or fool.” 


“ With what Measure ye Mete.” r 
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“A compound of both would perhaps de 
scribe him most fitly.” 

“What reason have you for saying that, 
papa?” 

“Any young man must be such, I think, 
who, while professing the greatest friendship 
for a young lady of his acquaintance, does 
not hesitate to couple her name with slan- 
derous epithets.” 

“Has Wirt Leonardson done this?” 

“ He has.” 

“ Who is the lady ?” 

“Agatha Wilbraham.” 

“TI think you must be deceived. Wirt 
Leonardson would never have done that.” - 

“Tam not deceived. My informant was an 
ear-witness to his words.” 

“Who was your informant? 

“That I am not at liberty to tell. It was 
a friend of yours and of mine. He thought 
we ought to be on our guard against such a 
person, and I agreed with him entirely.” 

The same evening Wirt Leonardson came 
to call at Mr. Wilbraham’s, and asked for 
Agatha. She was in her room, and did not 
come down, but sent him the following note 
instead: 


“Wirt Lronarpson,—Sir: Your con- 
science will tell you why I refuse to see you 
now, or ever again, except as we may meet 
unavoidably, and then it must be as stran- 
gers. AGATHA.” 


This Wirt endorsed with: 


“My conscience acquits me. An enem 
hath done this, Tell me, at least, of what 
am accused, 


Agatha could not on the spur of the mo- 
ment think of anything, at once laconic and 
crushing, to reply to this. Something she 
wrote and tore it up. Then tried again and 
was equally unsuccessful. Finally she de- 
termined to go down and tell him what it 
was that he was accused of, with a lingering 
half-hope that in spite of all he might be able 
to prove himself innocent. When she 
reached the head of the stairs she saw that 
he was in parley with Mrs. Wilbraham, and: 
heard him say: 

“T suppose that I need not have used the 
words I did. If it is as you say, I don’t think 
I shall care tocome here again. Good-night, 
madam.” 

Agatha had no doubt that Mrs. Wilbra- 
ham had taxed the young man with his 
slanderous epithets, and that it was his 
acknowledgment of the same which she had 
overheard. With a strange sinking of the 
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heart she crept back to her room. If Wirt 
was false, where could she look for truth? 
She heard a crunching of the gravel beneath’ 
her window, and, looking out, saw that 
Aaron Colbraith was walking there. Was it 
an answer to her question? After two or 
three turns up and down the path, the young 
man left the grounds, and soon, by the 
moonlight, which made the night “like day- 
light sick—a little paler,’ Agatha could see 
him going down the street at a rapid pace. 

Wirt Leonardson, meanwhile, with no very 
pleasant subject for reflection, had returned 
to Dr. Layard’s office, where he was now a 
student. He took down and opened a heavy 
volume, but at the end of two hours knew 
no more of its contents than at the begin- 
ning. That was not the book’s fault, though 
you might have thought it was, by the way 
he shut it then, and banged it down upon 
the table. Leaving the office, he went 
straight home, and found the house deserted. 
It was the night for the evening prayer 
meeting, he remembered, and thought it 
probable that his father and Grace had gone 
thither. Mr. Leonardson soon came in 
alone, however. 

“Did not Grace go with you?” asked Wirt. 

“No. She said she had.a headache. She 
has probably gone to bed. Hannah, I be- 
lieve, is away for the night. I have letters 
to write, and am going to my study. Sol 
will leave you to shut up the house and take 


care of the fires.” 

“T’ll see that all is right,” assented Wirt, 
who proceeded at once to “shut up the 
house,” and then sat down by the remains of 
a fire in the sitting-room. Here he soon fell 
into deep thought, from which he was 
roused by the ringing of the doorbell. 

“You, Grace?” said Wirt, on opening the 
door. 

“ What did you mean by locking me out ?” 
asked the girl, entering with her face in aglow. 

“Father thought you had gone to bed. 
He said you had a headache. Where have 


you been ?” 

“Out for a walk,’ replied Grace, with an 
air of reserve. 

“ Humpti, iddity, bow, wow, wow,” growled 
Wirt, with pretended fierceness, as, making 


asudden dash at her, he stood her up with 
her back against the wall. “Am I going to 


be put off with such an answer as that, do 
you think? Will you undertake to play at 
secrets with me? By the magic mirror of 
the great enchanter, Halliogabolis, you shall 
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make confession to me of your incomings 
and your outgoings before you give sleep to 
your eyes or slumber to your eyelids.” 

“Do let me be, Wirt,’ pleaded Grace, 
laughing and blushing while trying to escape 
from him. 

“Do let you be Wirt? Iam not ready to’ 
relinquish that character myself yet. Come. 
Your confession. I shall not let you off 
without it.” 

“Why should you think—” 

“T tell you I am in consort with the great 
enchanter—what did I call his name?— 
Halliogabolis.” 

“Then, if there is anything you want to 
know, you had better apply to him,” was 
the demure reply. 

“O, but the magic mirror has met with an 
accident. Got smashed, in fact. There, 
Gracie, I wont pretend to be a magician’s 
consort any longer, but your own brother 
Wirt Leonardson. Now sit down, please, 
and tell me all about it.” 

“All about what ?” 

“ That pretended headache of yours.” 

“It wasn’t pretended. I really did havea 
headache; and—if you want to know so 
much—l’ve been out walking with Aaron 
Colbraith.” 

Wirt’s brow grew bent, and his face 
darkened on the instant. Ye’ gave the 
smouldering fire a sharp poke with the toe 
of his boot, and a swarm of angry sparks 
flew out at him like wasps when their nest is 
invaded. 

“T suppose all that spitting, and splutter- 
ing, and flying out at you, is as much as to 
say, ‘Let us alone,’” averred Grace, laugh- 
ing nervously. 

But Wirt was not to be diverted from the 
subject under consideration. 

“T want you to tell me, Grace,” he said, 
“whether you care particularly for Aaron 
Colbraith or not ?” 

Her crimsoning cheeks and downcast eyes 
were a sufficient answer. 


“© Gracie, Gracie! And he ts going to 


marry Agatha Wilbraham. His mother told 
me so to-night,” said Wirt, with pity unut- 
terable for the white anguished face that 
tried to hold itself unmoved for a moment, 


then fell forward upon his shoulder. But 


she rallied presently. 

“JT don’t believe it,” she protested. “It 
may be true, but I don’t believe it.” 

“And what if it should be true?” asked 


Wirt, huskily. 
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“ With what Measure ye Mete.” 


*“ Well—it wont kill me, I suppose. I'm 
not romantic enough to die for love. I 
doubt if my hair would even turn white in a 
night. But, well, I suppose I should feel it 
alittle at first. Idon’t believe a word of it, 
though. In the first place, I don’t think 
Agatha likes him—or, at least, not in that 
way.” 

“)'m afraid you are mistaken. But that in 
the first place. What next?” 

“QO, you needn’t expect me to put things 
into logical order, with a firstly, and secondly, 
and thirdly, like a sermon, according to rule, 
with a corollary, and all complete. It’s 
almost eleven o’clock, and I’m more than 
half as sleepy as Dickens’s fat boy; though, 
after all, I believe he was always asleep, 
as well as sleepy. Well, I intend to be 
asleep soon. Good-night, Wirt.” 

Despite her expressed intention, Grace 
showed no inclination to seek sleep when 
she had reached her room. Opening her 
writing-desk, she sat down to it, and after 
leaning her head upon her hand for a little 
while, began to write. Two or three notes 
were indited and torn up before the follow- 
ing was produced: 


“Aanon,—I have heard a strange thing 
to-night—strange, at least, considering the 
source from which it comes. Often, in the 

“town gossip, I have heard the same before, 
and took no notice of it. It is that you are 
to marry Agatha, Your mother told Wirt 
so to-night. How far her assertion expressed 
your wish or intention, I can learn only from 
yourself. No one’s words but your own can 
make me believe you capable of insincerity 
or double-dealing. 

“Yet, if I were to let reason, instead of 
affection, sway me, I might recall things that 
need explanation—particularly the proposal 
with which you surprised me to-night—that 
for a private marriage. Did I, or did I not, 
assure you that, under no circumstances, 
could I ever consent to such aplan, I can 
never be sure of saying to you, or of having 


said, what I wish, on any point upon which 
we differ. So, if I failed to make my nega- 
tive understood as such, I desire to be ex- 
plicit now. I shall never place myself in a 
false position, even for love of you. 


“And now I must remind you of a promise 
which you gave me once—to the effect, that 


is—that if I ever found the secret of our en- 
gagement burdensome, you would release me 
from keeping it. I told you then that I 
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should like it to be known to my father, 
Wirt and Agatha. I repeat the same now, 
and trust that you will have no objection to 
admitting these persons to our confidence— 
supposing, that is, that you still wish the 
engagement to remain a fact. 

“You will perhaps complain that I have 
written coldly, but please to consider that 
the bulletin I have received to-night is, so to 
speak, semi-official. It cannot, therefore, be 
quite ignored, though it may not be believed ; 
and protestations of affection, where there 
is a shadow of doubt as to the sentiment 
of the individual addressed, do not become a 
woman.. I await your answer. GRACE.” 


To this a postscript was added in the 
morning: 

“P. S. You must not think, Ron, that I 
feel half so high-and-mighty as the foregoing 
may seem to indicate. I trust you. a.” 


Aaron’s consternation on reading this 
missive was unutterable. He loved Grace 
Leonardson, though he had determined to 
marry Agatha. His proposal of a private 
marriage had been made in the mad hope of 
practising some deception by which love and 
interest might both be gratified. Now he 
saw plainly that that hope must be aban- 
doned. Grace’s letter had shown him a new 
phase of her character. Though gentle and 
loving, she could be firm, too, for principle. 

And now came astruggle by which the 
man was shaken heart and soul, On the one 


hand were love, and certain strivings yet of 
the purer and better nature within him. On 
the other, interest, and the security in their 
present position of his mother and himself. 
The latter proved the stronger forces. In 
the moment of their victory he replied thus 
to the note he had received from Grace: ° . 


“Can this thing which lies before me—so 
indifferent, so bitter, so unfeeling—be the 
work, the words of my Grace? Have I so 
mistaken her who seemed to me all that 
was sweet, and amiable, and tender, and 


loving? Then, indeed, it is time that our 


engagement cease to remain a fact. In 
writing to me as you did, you must have 
counted upon receiving in answer the assur- 
ance which—with the deepest pain to myself, 
but in the belief that I do what is best for 


the happiness of both—I now send you, 
You are free, Having thus, as I hope, sat- 
igfled you, nothing remains but for me to 


sign myself, Very truly yours, 
“AARON COLBRAITH.” 
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ADRIFT. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Dearly I love the beautiful night, 

With her kiss of love and her smile of light, 
Her sighs of odor and breath of balm, 

And the depth of her opaline skies so calin. 


When the light burns out from the crimson 
skies, 

And the twilight comes in her sober guise, 

When the night bird chants from its leafy spray 

A low farewell to the dying day; 


When the winds are hushed and the breeze 
sighs low, 
And the mystical shadows come and go, 
When the silvery moonbeams, weird and white, 
Have gilded each leaf with their own pale light; 


When the bright-hued flowers are fulded up— 
Each tinted leaf and each perfumed cup— 
And the bee, no longer a rover wild, 

By the charm of their scented breath beguiled; 


Then I love through the magical dusk to glide 

On the rippling swell of the silvery tide, 

While our hearts beat time to our oar-beats 
soft, ° 

And we sing to the moon as she sails aloft 


O, sweet and low is the lay we sing, 
While our boat glides on like a fairy thing, 
O’er the crystal water's softest flow, 
*T wixt the stars above and the stars below. 


For neither harbor nor port we seek, 

Nor of earthly pilot aid bespeak, 

But a hand shall guide as we @rift along, 

Through the flood of light and the tide of 
song. 


Our way is clear and our hearts are light, 
And the track behind is like silver bright; 
Our sails are trimmed, we are drifting free, 
O’er the placid depths of the moonlit sea. 


BIG NICK. | 
A TALE OF OREGON. 
BY JOHN CLERKE. 


I HAD a grudge against him—not a serious 
one, requiring exemplary vengeance for its 
cancellation, but one which would have been 
satisfied if I could only have given him a 
moderate thrashing. He had shot’ my pet 
sea-gull, a bird which I valued very highly, 
not only for its own sake, but for the fact, of 
which I was well aware, that it was one of 
the rarest pets alive. It had been tamed by 
a gentleman who had held the sinecure of 
collector of the port, having his office at a 
romantic village of one building a few miles 
up the bay; and after he, at the expiration 
of his official term, returned to his native 
Georgia, the bird lapsed into partial wildness 
until I chanced to pitch my tent upon the 
beach, when it coyly introduced itselfto my 
notice, and, having found me disposed to re- 
ceive it kindly, gradually grew more intimate 
until at last it suffered me to stroke its feath- 
ers and take it in my hands. My business 
was to forward passengers and freight from 
_ the landing on the river beach, half a mile 
from the ocean, to the mines some forty 
miles down the coast; aud I was alone the 


greater part of the time, both day and night, 
except for an hour or two after the arrival of 
the steamboat, three times a week from 
Sloanville, twenty-five miles up the river. 
The visits of my gull thrice a day (always at 
meal time), were very welcome to me; al- 
though it remained but a short time after 
being fed, but hasted away to disport itself 
on the crests of the waves with its white- 
winged companions. The steamboat came 
to the landing one morning shortly after my 
gull and I had taken breakfast; and the bird 
having been well fed, and feeling, I suppose, 
quite courageous, as well as comfortable, 
perched himself upon a drift-log about thirty 
yards from the tent, and coolly watched the 
hasty disembarkation of passengers and land- 
ing of goods, which had to.be completed be- 
fore the turning of the tide. Among the 
passengers was Big Nick, who prided him- 
self upon his skill with the revolver; and 
when he saw my gull sitting there so care- 
lessly, he thought it a good opportunity to 
test the accuracy of his aim, and accordingly 
pulled his pistol and blazed away, with only 
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too great success. The bird felldead. It 
was some minutes before I discovered what 
had occurred, and to say that I was angry, 
would but faintly express my feelings. For 
a single moment—and I am glad to say but 
for a moment—I thought of exacting life for 
life—of serving Nick precisely as he had 
served my pet; but my reason got the better 
of my wrath. Then I thought of whipping 
him; but when I reflected that he was six 
feet in his socks (when he wore any), and 
built in proportion, I concluded that would 
not do; so I contented myself with giving 
him a piece of my mind in choice American 
of the most profane and abusive sort at my 
command. He took it good-naturedly, and 
offered profuse apologies for his error. He 
had never seen or heard of such a thing as a 
tame sea-gull, and had no more idea that the 
bird was a pet of mine than he had that I 
was in the habit of entertaining visitors from 
the celestial spheres. I refused, however, to 
be conciliated, allowed Nick to proceed down 
the coast carrying with hin the impression 
that I was mortally offended with him; and 
I riever saw him afterwards without feeling 
astrong desire to flog him, only restrained by 
a sense of my inability to perform that deli- 
cate job, It is very unusual for me to “ hold 
spite” against persons who have injured me, 
even intentionally; and I can only account 
fur my persistent ill-feeling in this instance 
on the ground that the bird, having been al- 
most my sole companion and messmate fer 
some weeks, had become as much endeared 
to me as it was possible for a mere animal to 
be. 
So, when the Indian outbreak occurred in 
the following autumn, and the feeble settle- 
ments down the coast were threatened with 
massacre and rapine, and Big Nick came up 
to Sloanville to procure assistance to protect 
or remove the women and children, I politely 
declined his invitation to join the party he 
was attempting to raise; not because I was 
averse to taking a part in the conflict which 
had then begun throughout the Territories 
of Oregon and Washington, and which 
would probably demand the services of every 
able-bodied white man to repel the attacks 
of the allied savages, but simply because I 
had not yet gotten over ;jmy grudge against 
Big Nick, and was not willing to go in his 
company. 

“T reckon you don’t intend to shirk fight- 
in’ altogether this hitch, do you, George?” 
asked Dick, when I declined to join him. 


Big Nick, 
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“No,” I replied; “but I think I will go 
out the other way—towards Grave Creek.” 

“ Now, George,” said Nick, laying his hand 
persuasively on my arm, “I hope you aint 
foolish enough to lay up spite agin me on 
account of that thar confounded gull. You 
know as well as I do that I didn’t see ’twas 
a tame one—if I had I’d druther a’ shot my- 
self than it. Come, now, be reasonable for 
oncet in yer life. They aint a-wantin’ you 
out at Grave Creek, and yer needed awfully 
down the coast way. Thar aint but a few of 
us, and we’re mighty scattered, and the In- 
juns is thicker’n huckleberries, and uglier’n 
grizzlies. I want you with me, for I know if 
we git into difficulty you kin be depended on, 
What d’ye say, George? Are you agoin’ to 
let a little foolishness stand between you and 
yer dooty ?” 

“No, Nick, I wont,” I answered, with sud- 
den impulse; “I'll go with you.” © 

Our numbers were but few in Sloanville; 
much of the population had already been | 
drawn off by the call for volunteers to take 
the field in the Grave Creek region, and 
when five of us joined Nick to go down 
the coast, there were barely men enough left 
in the town to take care of it. 

After our necessary preparations had béen 
made, we lost no time in getting away. The 
little steamboat landed us about midnight at 
the mouth of the river, and by ten o’clock 
tbe next morning we had reached the first 
settlement—Excelsior City—at the head of a 
commodious but nautically impracticable 
bay. Here we rested the remainder of the 
day, in the meantime causing horses to be 
procured for our use, as we intended to pro- 
ceed still further down the coast, to the Eel 
River and Bardolph settlements. Ten o’clock 
at night found us in the barroom of Eld- 
ridge’s hotel, consulting with some of the 
leading citizens as to the course which ought 
to be pursued most certainly to insure the 
public safety. Although the danger was 
most imminent, no organization had been 
effected, and no plan of action adopted in 
case of anattack. Everything was in con- 
fusion, and while every one seemed ready to 
lead, no one was willing to follow any sug- 
gestion but his own. No common place of 
refuge had been selected for non-combatants 
to resort to in case of necessity. In short, 
had the Indians made a bold dash upon the 
place, it seemed probable that they could 
capture it with but little if any resistance, 
While we were discussing these matters, a 


horse dashed up to the door, and presently 
his rider entered, pale and agitated, and has- 
tily informed us that the Indians had that 
evening massacred two families, and plun- 
dered their dwellings and a store connected 
with one of them, about dark that evening; 
the locality being about twenty miles distant. 

“TI had been to Dodd’s store,” said he, “to 
buy some groceries I wanted, and had got on 
to my horse and rode off a piece, when I 
heard a frightful yellin’ and hollerin’ behind 
me, as if there was a thousand devils let 


loose right there. I started to go back to 


find out what was the matter, and putty soon 
I see more’n a hundred Indians around the 
house and store. I hadn’t nothin’ with me 
but one revolver; and it was too dark to see 
to do any good with that; so I rode off tillI 
got on a hill that was a putty good way off, 
but yet in sight, and soon 1 see the flames 
shoot up from the store first, and then the 
house, and next I see Belknap’s house, up to 
the left, was afire. I reckon there wan’t no- 
body got off; for there was just lots of Indi- 
ans, and I guess they had both houses sur- 
rounded before they let on they was there. 
I heard some shots fired, and I wished I 
could have done something to help the folks, 
but I would a’ just got killed myself, and 
done them no good; so I just kept right on 
here, stoppin’ at every house I come to, and 
givin’ the alarm.” 

While the stranger was talking, Big Nick 
arose to his feet, his face ghastly pale, and 
his muscles quivering with emotion. He had 
been an admirer of Olive Belknap; and, al- 
though she had preferred another to him, 
his feelings towards her had never changed. 
The announcement of the fate which had 
befallen her family, including herself, moved 
him strongly. When the stranger had ceased 
speaking he looked around for a moment, 
and then, through his clenched teeth, and 
in a deep earnest undertone, asked: 

“Who will follow these red devils with 
me?” 

“T will go for one,” answered one of the 
five, promptly, and his response was quickly 
echoed by each of the others. 

“Where is Jim Lennox?” again asked 
Nick. He referred to his successful rival, the 


_ accepted suitor of Olive Belknap. 


“He is up at Morris’s store,” answered 
some one. 

“Go for him,” said Nick; “he must go 
with us, And now, boys, git ready to git 
Jugt as quick as the good Lord will let you.” 
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It required some time to get our horses In 
readiness for mounting, as the parties who 
had undertaken to procure them had neg- 
lected to provide proper equipments for them ; 
and it was somewhere in the small hours be- 
yond low twelve when we started for the 
scene of massacre and burning, with the 
stranger who had brought the tidings to con- 
duct us. The night was dark, and the road, 
or rather trail, was rough, so that we were 
obliged to move slowly, notwithstanding our 
impatience to get forward. The delay fretted 
Lennox exceedingly, but Nick preserved a 
stern composure, doing all in his power to 
urge us forward, but uttering no vain excla- . 
mations: of impatience. Day had dawned 
when we reached the scene of murder and 
desolation, and commenced a search for the 
remains of the victims of savage hatred and 
cruelty. 

The stranger (I continue to call him so 
because I did not take pains to inquire his 
name, and have never learned it until this . 
day,) was certain that the Dodds were all at 
home at the time of the attack; but he did 
not know about the Belknaps. The search 
among the ruins revealed the remains of all 
of the former family, charred and blackened 
almost past recognition; but one of the Bel- 
knaps was missing, and the longer search 
was made only more fully established the 
fact, which might be gratifying or otherwise 
as the event should prove, that the mortuary 
record of the family was not yet complete. _ 

“Ollie aint here, Jim, that’s certain,” said 
Big Nick, after another careful scrutiny of 
the cinders; she’s either been away from 
home when the Injins come, or else they’ve 
took her captive, and I expect that’s what’s 
the matter. Let’s mount and follow their 
trail, boys. We kin travel a heap faster now 
that it’s daylight, and if we overtake them— 
God help them, that’s all I've got to say!” 

To horse and away, over the sand hills, 
through morass and quicksand, brake and 
brier, we urged our horses with all possible 
speed. The scene we had just witnessed 
gave us an appetite for blood, and we eight 
would have dared to encounter, for at least 
a single shock, the combined tribes of Chetco 
and Coquille. We said little, but the sternly 


set expression of each man’s countenance re- 
vealed his thoughts more plainly thau words 
could have done. Lennox and Big Nick rode 
in front, breast to breast, and it required our 
utmost exertions to keep up with them, 

At length the trail turned inland ayer. 
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rocky and gravelly hills, and became so in- 
distinct that we had much difficulty in keep- 
ing it. Not one of us had ever before been 
through these hills, so that we had no idea of 
the topography of the country, which might 
have enabled us to conjecture what course 
the Indians would be likely to take. For- 
tune favored us, however. We came suddenly 
upon an Indian in an open space, and before 
he had an opportunity to escape, we had 
covered him with our weapons. Nick hailed 
him in the Chinook dialect, which is the 
lingua franca of the ‘tribes on the North 
Pacific coast, and ordered him to halt under 
pain of instant death. The Indian, who 
proved to be a young Chetco who had been 
much about Excelsior City, and spoke Eng- 
lish like a native of that region, did as he 
was ordered, and awaited our approach with 
some signs of apprehension in his saddle- 
colored visage. 

“ Me good Injin—no kill me,” said he, in a 
deprecatory tone, as we came up. 

“No,” said Nick, “we wont kill you, if 
you'll show us where the bad Injins*is that 
killed the folks back yonder, and burned 
their houses last night; but if you don’t we’ll 
skelp you first and kill you afterwards. What 
d’ye say? Will you do it?” 

* “OQ yes; me show you. Heap bad Injin 
killem white man; catchem heap—cum, 
catchem heap drunk, Me show you, not 
much far, Injin gotem one white woman.” 

Nick and Lennox exchanged glances full of 
meaning, but said never a word. I believe 
that during this whole time no thought of 
their old rivalry ever entered their heads. 
Each was anxious only to rescue Olive Bel- 
knap if alive, or avenge her death if mur- 
dered, and eitlrer was willing to give hearty 
support to the other in any feasible scheme 
for the accomplishment of either of these 
objects. The fact communicated by our 
captive, that the Indians had found plenty 
of rum or whiskey, and were drunk upon it, 
gave us reason to hope that Miss Belknap 
had escaped outrage, as her captors would 
be likely to attend pretty closely to their 
drinking so long as their liquor should last. 
But it was not impossible that {na fit of 
drunken rage some savage might dash out 
her brains, It was necessary, in any event, 
that we should hasten to the rescue, since 
every moment’s delay added to her peril. 
Placing the Indian captive between them, 
and guarding him with drawn pistols, Nick 
aud Lennox urged him forward as fas} as 
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they could over rough ground and smooth, 
until he informed them that we were close 
to the Indian camp, and must proceed cau- 
tiously if we did not wish to be discovered. 
The young savage was really friendly to the 
whites, as he afterwards explained to us, and, 
although present at the massacre of the Dodd 
and Belknap families, had taken no part 
therein, and only remained with the perpe- 
trators because he feared if he went amcng 
the whites they would kill him in revenge, 
for want of a more suitable victim. 

“Where are the Indians?” asked Lennox, 
when our guide informed us of their prox- 
imity. 

“ Right over there, one big hollow place. 
There heap Injin man, woman, too, and little 
Injin, One white woman, heap purty.” _ 

“Whereabouts is the white woman?” 
again asked Lennox. 

“*Spose you come, me show you. Me no 
lie. Me good Injin—like white man heap.” 

“Look here, Lennox,” said Nick, “this 
here’s the same Injin that lived up at Rog- 
ers’s all last winter and summer. I didn’t 
recollect him at first, but now I’m sure of 
him. He is a good Injin, aud I’m goin’ to 
trust him. I'll go forward with him and 
George, and reconnoitre, and in the mean- 
time you keep on your guard here with the 
rest of the men, and be ready for what may 
turn up.” 

“T’d rather go forward myself, Nick,” said 
Lennox. “If you must go, why can’t we 
both go together, and let Wilson stay be- 
hind ?” 

Nick shook his head. “’Twont do, Jim,” 
said he. “I understand perfectly well that 
you are more interested in this business than 
any other man; but that’s just the reason 
why I want you to stay where you are till I 
get ready to use you. I'll go as fur—I don’t 
mean to say I could go any furder—for Ollie 
Belknap as you dare go, and I’ll be cooler 
about it than you kin be. When the time 
comes for a rush, I expect you to be on 
hand a-doin’ your best licks, and that aint 
slow. Just you stay here, now, to please me, 
and you'll never repent it.” 

“Well, have it your own way,” replied 
Lennox, “ but for God’s sake be as quick as 
you can about it, and let us get at them red 
devils.” 

We went. forward, Nick, and the Indian 
and I—for a short distance with our horses, 
which we then tethered, and proceeded cau- 
tiously on foot. The Indian led us a round- 
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about way; but when we came to the camp, 
from which we could not be seen on account 
of the dense growth of saplings and shrub- 
bery, we found that he had bronght us to the 
very best point of observation. The Indians 
were entirely off their guard. Some were 
boisterous and apparently quarrelsome; oth- 
ers were carousing, and yet others were 
asleep. A few steps further, and we were 
enabled to see the prisoner. She was bound 
with rawhide thongs by the wrists to a tree, 
and from the weary expression of her coun- 
tenance, which we could plainly see, and 
from her attitude, it was evident that she 
had remained in that position for a long 
time. There was nothing in her appearance 
to indicate that she had ‘suffered extraordi- 
nary violence; and Nick gave vent to a great 
sigh of relief as he whispered to me his ob- 


servation of that fact. Having carefully 


noted everything pertaining to the camp and 
its surroundings, Nick’s resolution was taken 
with promptness, and acted upon with 
energy. 

“ Look here, George,” said he, “ have you 
got e’era pencil and a bit of blank paper 
about you?” 

I chanced to have the articles, and an- 
swered him accordingly. 

“Then,” said he, “I want you to write 
Ollie a little note—the smaller the better, so 
as you make her understand —and tell her 
that help is at hand, and for her to be ready 
when Big Nick comes for her, but to keep 
almighty still and quiet till he does come, 
which wont belong. Got that down ?” 

Yes.” 

“ Well, just sign it anything you like, or 
leave it without any sign—I guess it will 
do as well—and fold it up as small as you 
kin.” 

I did as he requested, and he took the note 
and handed it to the Indian. 

“ Here,” said he, “take that and go down 
there and give it to the white woman—you 
cumtux ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And take this knife, and when no one is 
lookin’ you cut them strings on her hands, 
and let her loose—you cumtux?” — 

Yes,” 

“ But tell her to keep all the same as if she 
was tied till Big Nick comes—you cumtux?” 

“And when you see me a-comin” you git 
out to the other side of the camp, and make 
a big noise—you cumtux ?” 


“Yes, I do everything heap bully.” 

The Indian departed on his errand. We 
sat and anxiously watched until we saw him 
approach the girl and hand her the note, 
which she managed to open and read, and 
then dropped upon the ground. Soon he 
cautiously approached her again, and from 
his movements we knew that he had severed 
the cords which bound her, although she 
still held her hands in their former position. 
Then he sauntered carelessly off to the op- 
posite side of the camp, but not out of sight. 
His movements had apparently been unob- 
served by any of the hostile Indians. 

“Good!” said Nick. “So far all is well. 
Now, I’m going for that girl, to bring her 
away from thar, and I want you and the rest 
of the boys to meet me and give me such 
help as I need. Them murderin’ scoundrels 
aint so stupid but what they'll fight like wild- 
cats, and I expect we’ll have hot work of it 
before we git through.” 

“Why wouldn’t it be better for us all to 
charge in there together?” I asked. 

“ Because,” said he, “ we’d make too thun- 
derin’ much racket, and alarm the whole 
camp, and the first thing they’d do would 
be to kill the prisoner with anything that 
come handy. But I, going in alone, can get 
pretty close to her before I make any alarm, 
and when it gets thick I kin use my pistols 
to pretty good advantage. It’s a mighty 
resky business any way you take it; but I’ve 
studied it all over, and I’m sure my plan is 
best. You needn’t go for the boys until I 
get started for her; and then you may bring 
them down as fast as you please—the faster 
the better.” 

We reached our horses, unhitched them, 
and as he rode slowly towards the Indian 
camp, I started back to our little party. Pres- 
ently I heard the thunder of his horse’s hoofs 
as he charged down into the camp; then the 
shouts and yells of the surprised savages, and 
the reports of firearms. I was now in sight 
of Lennox and his companions. 

“Follow me!” I shouted, wheeling my 
horse and waving my hand to them, as I 
spurred at full speed in the direction Big 
Nick had taken. 

On we dashed through bush and brier. 
Louder grew the tumult below, and the rat- 
tle of firearms became more and more fre- 
quent. On the brow of the hill overlooking 
the camp we met Big Nick, bearing Olive 
Belknap before him as he spurred his panting 
horse upward. The bullets were flying thick 
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around him, but he paid no heed to them. 
The savages were pressing close in his rear; 
but he looked neither to the right nor left. 
His pistols were emptied, and he could only 
fly. We received him with a ringing shout, 
and letting him pass, dashed down among 
the Indians, whom, after a sharp conflict, in 
which all the advantages were on our side, 
we routed and put to flight, leaving a num- 
ber of their dead on the field. Then we re- 
turned sated with slaughter, to look after Big 
Nick and his precious charge. 

We found him but a little way from where 
we had met him, when we dashed into the 
camp} but the sight of him dampened the 
joy of our triumph, and caused the eyes 
which had so lately flashed with the light of 
battle, to grow dim with unbidden tears. He 
lay upon the ground, his head resting upon 
the lap of the girl he had rescued, the blood 
oozing from a wound in his chest, and his 
eyes fast glazing in death, while the faithful 
Indian boy stood beside him, holding a gourd 
of water to his lips. He rallied a little as we 
came up, and, dismounting, gathered in a 
sorrowful circle around him. 

“It’s all over with me, boys,” said he. “ I’ve 
got a bullet right through my lungs, and I’m 
a-bleedin’ inwardly—I kin feel it. I’m not 
sorry to go, for I’ve died just as I always 
wanted to die—a-givin’ my life for my friend. 
You remember, Ollie, how I told you oncet, 
when you said you wouldn’t never marry me, 
*cause you liked Jim Lennox better, that if 
ever you got into diffiquilty, you’d allus find a 
firm friend in Big Nick—one that ’ud give 
his life for you any day—and I’ve done it! 
Don’t ery, Ollie; I’m glad of the opportunity 
of showin’ how much I loved you; and this 
here hole in my buzzum’s a mighty cretain 
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cure for the heartache I’ve had for many a 
month. I feel happy now—happier than I’ve 
been for quite a spell. Don’t take on, Ollie, 
it’s all for the best. 

“T want you, Jim, to take mighty good 
keer o’ that girl—remember that she’s no one 
else to keer for her now. I know that you’re 
worthy of her, and that you'll do what’s 
right by her, and so I die contented. Give 
me yer hand, Jim, and accept a dyin’ man’s 
blessin’. 

“T’m goin’ fast, boys. My eyes is gettin’ 
mighty dim, and my heart’s almost stopped 
beatin’. But I was goin’ to say, George, I 
never know’d that are gull of yourn was a 
pet, or I’d never ’a shot it. Indeed I wouldn’t. © 
You believe me now, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, Nick, God bless you, I knew it all 
the time,” I answered, almost overcome with 
emotion. 

“That’s all. Good-night, boys. Just one 
kiss, Ollie, before—we— ‘a 

With the pressure of her dewy lips still 
trembling upon his own, he breathed out his 
soul to God who gave it. 

Solemnly and sadly we took upall that was 
left of him, and placing his body upon the 
horse, which, though several times struck by 
the Indian’s bullets had almost miraculously 
escaped serious injury, we bore it back to Ex- 
celsior City, where we gave it respectful sep- 
ulture; and, as soon as the return of peace 
permitted us leisure to attend to it, we caused 
to be erected over the grave a tablet, bearing, 
underneath the usual record, the inscription: 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he give his life for his friend.” 

James Lennox and Olive often visit that 
grave, and this writer has more than once 
dropped a tear upon it. 


ANON. 


BY WILLIAM WYCHER, JR. 


In the sunlit window 

Birdie darling sings; 
Overhead her birdie 

Trills with fluttering wings. 


Birdie trilling blithely 
In her gilded cage; 
Birdie humming gayly 
O’er a storied page. 


Birdie drooping, moulting, 
Gone, alas, her mirth! 
Birdie fading slowly 
From thi; weary earth. 


Birdie with bright plumage 
Singeth all alone; 


Birdie with the angels 
Singeth near the throne. 


THE events I am about to narrate occurred 
in the years 1584-85, A. D. 

In a rocky valley, spanned by a ruined 
aqueduct, a young peasant painter, who was 
only known by the name of Adrien, had 
taken up his abode. 

His hut, for it was little else, had been 
constructed in the two arches of the aque- 
duct, which still remained perfect. Within 
were half-finished paintings mingled with 
rude weapons. The painter was obliged to 
hunt for his daily sustenance among the 
wild goats in the mountains. 

One day a man advanced in years, though 
still hale and hearty, clambered up the 
rocks to Adriem’s abode, but he found only a 
young peasant there, a kind of dependent 
upon Adrien, who told him that the painter 
was absent hunting. The soldier, for the 
half armor and heavy sword he wore pro- 
claimed him such, sat down upon a fragment 
of rock to wait for Adrien’s return. 

This man was an adventurer, a soldier of 
fortune, and his name was Annibal Bonis- 
talli. He had come there to fulfil a promise 
to an old comrade, who, in dying, had said, 
“Annibal, I leave you my son.” He accepted 
the trust. A tough old man-at-arms, he 
made a poor nurse, so he had confided the 
boy to more tender keeping; but now he was 
a man, he had returned to watch over him. 

“ Halloo, youngster!” he cried, calling the 
peasant to him; “is there not a wooden 
cross on the roadside beyond? such a cross 
as they erect to mark the spot where a hero 
has been killed ?” 

“ Near the convent of St. Ursula?” asked 
the peasant. 

“Ay—is it still there ?” 

Annibal breathed a disappointed sigh— 
nothing to remind the world that his com- 
rade had ever lived in it. 

“ But there is a small chapel,” continued 
the peasant. 

“A chapel!” cried Annibal, ‘in surprise. 
“ Who built it?” 

The peasant sank his voice cenfidentially 
as he answered: 
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“No one knows.” 
“And is there a mass said for his soul ?” 
“Every year, the day of the—the—accident, 

a priest comes there in secret.” 

“ What priest ?” 

“Hush! The Father Anselmo.” 

“And who is he?” questioned Annibal, 
growing more and more surprised. 

“Hush!” answered the peasant, mysteri- 
ously. “No one knows; he comes to the 
chapel concealed in his long gown and cowl, 
and retires as he came, unquestioned and 
unknown.” 

The peasant withdrew, leaving the soldier 
to muse over what he had been told, and to 
wonder who this Father Anselmo could pos- 
sibly be, who took such an interest in his 
dead comrade, when, looking up, he saw a 
monk, with bowed form and tottering steps, 
clambering painfully up the rocky ascent. 
The soldier, who appeared to have a tender 
heart, in spite of his rough-bearded visage, 
sprang to his assistance and helped him to 
a seat before the hut. 

“Thanks, my son, thanks,” gasped the 
monk, who appeared to be in the last stages 
of senility, though his cowl revealed but a 
scanty view of his features. “ You, too, are 
a wayfarer. Have you come far?” 

“From the Low Countries,’ answered the 
soldier. “Twelve years ago I joined Don 
John of Austria, and fought with him until 
his death—he died in his bed, poor fellow! 
and then I took the road back to Italy. 
Whenever I happened to pass any country 
where there was fighting going on, I joined 
in it, just to keep my hand in; consequently, 
I have been just four years on my way 
home.” 

“And what say they of Italy in the foreign 
countries where you have fought?” asked 
the monk, curiously. 

“What say they!’ repeated Annibal, 
scornfully. “Why, more truth than we 
Italians dare to say of it at home. They say 
it is the tomb of the Roman Empire; and, 
like all tombs, contains nothing but corrup- 
tion.” 

The monk arose, and whispered, cautiously: 
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“ Not so loud, friend; you are on the de- 
mesne of the Orsini; beware, or you may 
spoil your chance of service in their house.” 

“I serve the Orsini!” cried Annibal, in- 
dignantly. 

“Wherefore not?” asked the monk, re- 
garding him curiously. 

“Wherefore! I will tell you,’ answered 
Annibal, in a low concentrated tone of rage. 
“Twelve years ago, not far from hence, was 
committed the foul crime of murder; it was 
done in open day; the victim was my only 
friend, comrade, brother; my worthless life 
he had saved a hundred times, O, what a 
heart was there; gentle, but terrible—a 
hero’s heart! Well, this man, this comrade, 
basely trapped as he left the abbey of St. 
Ursula, was by the Orsini traitorously assas- 
sinated !” 

“ Peretti!” cried the monk quickly, and in 
a strong voice, greatly at variance with his 
apparent decrepitude. 

“You knew him?” asked Annibal, in as- 
tonishment. 

“T have heard of him,” returned the monk, 
in his quavering voice again. 

Annibal bestowed a searching glance upon 
him, but he seemed nothing more than the 
aged monk he appeared to be. 

“My son,” continued the monk, “you 
have a kind heart, open and frank; too open, 
two frank for Italy. But I must be stirring. 
Will you lend me your arm to the foot of the 
mountain ?” ' 

“Ay, father,” responded the soldier, readily, 
for he had conceived quite a liking for his 
venerable companion. 

They descended the mountain together, 
going towards Albano. 

When Annibal returned to the hut he 
found Adrien at home, who gave his foster- 
father a glad welcome after his long absence; 
but the old soldier perceived that his ward 
was ill at ease, and he soon ascertained the 
cause, Adrien was in love. He had dared 
to raise his eyes to Claudia Colonna, and 
though beloved by her in return, her father 
and brother had scorned him, and branded 
him as an insolent and nameless beggar. 

Annibal became greatly excited at this. 

“ They lied!” he exclaimed, fiercely; “and 
you shall tell them so. Come with me to 
Albano, to the palace of the Colonnas!” 

“Wherefore?” asked Adrien, in great 
surprise. 

“To give them your name; the name of 
your father—a name as noble as their own— 
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a name that ere now has made their order 
quake, and may again. Come, ADRIEN 
Peretti!” 

The nobles of the Colonna family were 
holding a council in the palace of Guido 
Colonna, the father of Claudia, and the 
Cardinal’ Montalto (the aged monk whom 
Annibal had assisted) was present. He 
was an old friend and counsellor of the 
family, and his interests were considered to 
be identical with theirs. They had assem- 
bled to decide upon a matter of great mo- 
ment. The Count Paulo Orsini had de- 
manded the hand of Claudia for his son 
Octavio, This alliance would bind in one 
the two great feudal families of the Roman 
States. The nobles all gave their consent to 
this union, and though it was destruction to 
all Montalto’s plans to see these two great 
families united, he dared not raise his voice 
against the contemplated union. P 
_ His Holiness the Pope, Gregory XIII., was 
sinking hourly. It was expected daily that 
the conclave would be called upon to name 
his successor. Montalto hoped for the 
Colonna influence. They thought this weak, 
infirm old mau, whose form was ever bowed, 
and whose eyes ever sought the ground, 
would be but a puppet, crowned with the 
triple tiara, in their hands, and that they 
could rule in his name. So it was resolved 
in this family council that Claudia should 
marry Octavio Orsini, and that Cardinal 
Montalto should be nominated to fill the 
papal chair, on the decease of Gregory. - 

Adrien Peretti and Annibal Bonistalli 
were received with scant courtesy when they 
called at the Colonna palace; and when 
Adrien boldly proclaimed his name and de- 
manded the hand of Claudia, they laughed 
his pretensions to scorn, and Count Guido 
gave him a flat refusal. Swords were drawn, 
and the intercession of Montalto alone pre-° 
vented bloodshed. He appeared to take a 
great interest in Peretti’s son, and regarded 
him with a look of earnest attention. 

Adrien withdrew with his trusty friend, 
but though baffled, he was by no means 
defeated. Love laughs at all obstacles; and 
finding that she was doomed to a man she 
could not love, Claudia fled from her home 
to the man she could. 

Montalto met the fugitives, accompanied 
by the trusty Annibal, at a small hostelry on 
the road to Albano. But they did not fear 
him, for the poor decrepit old man appeared 

very friendly towards them. The fugitives 
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were anxious to have the marriage ceremony 
performed at once. 

“What priest would dare to bless the 
union ?” asked Montalto. 

“There is but one in Italy,” answered 
Adrien. “It is he, who, yearly, beside wy 
father’s grave, dares to celebrate the service 
for the dead, and to call down Heaven’s 

‘ wakeful justice on the murderers.” 

“The monk Anselmo,” responded Anni- 
bal. “Ay, but they say the worthy father is 
dead.” 

“Dead!” repeated Adrien, with a blank 
look at the trembling girl who clung so con- 
fidingly to his arm. 

“Be comforted, my son,” said Montalto. 
“If Claudia seeks your protection, Provi- 
dence will find the means to sanctify your 
union, even though the monk Anselmo have 
to be revived to perform the ceremony.” 

With these mysterious words he hobbled 
away. They partook of some slight refresh- 
ment at the hostelry, and then the landlord 
surprised them by informing them that 
Father Anselmo awaited in the neighboring 
chapel to perform the ceremony. With joy 
and astonishment they hasted thither. The 
chapel was dimly lighted, and a tall form, 
clad in a monkish garb of black, serge, stood 
behind the altar. His cowl entirely con- 
cealed his features. In a deep resonant 
voice he questioned them, and then pro- 
nounced the vows that made them man 
and wife. 


Scarcely was the ceremony completed: 


than they were surprised, on leaving the 
chapel, by the Count Guido Colonna, his son 
Lorenzo, and a number of retainers. A 
desperate struggle ensued upon. the little 
green before the door. Claudia was torn 
from her bhusband’s arms, and he struck 
down bleeding and senseless; Annibal passed 
his sword through Lorenzo's bedy—a fatal 
wound—and seizing upon Adrien, dragged 
him into the chapel, where the monk Ansel- 
mo came to his assistance, and showed him 
a secret outlet behind the altar, into which 
they retreated with Adrien, and baffled pur- 


suit. The Count Guido returned to his 
palace with his daughter Claudia and the 
dead body of his son Lorenzo. It had 
proved a bitter day for him. 

It was considered that Claudia had dis- 
graced her family, and so she was consigned 
to the convent of St. Ursula and doomed to 


become a nun. Montalto contrived to see 
her on the day her novitiate expired, and 
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advised her to take the vows, assuring her 
that her marriage with Adrien, which could 
be proved in good time, would render them 
null and void, But when he sought to leave 
the abbey, he discovered that he was a 
prisoner. The Colonnas had suspected his 
ambitious designs, and as the cardinals were 
in session, choosing a new pope, they de- 
termined to keep him a captive until the 
election was over. 

Release came when he least expected it. 
Adrien, who had recovered from his wound, 
had found many friends among the moun- 
tains, and he and Annibal, heading a band 
of Zingari from the Abruzzi, made a fierce 
onslaught upon the convent, which was 
garrisoned by Colonna’s troops, for the pur- 
pose of rescuing Claudia, The attack proved 
disastrous to the assailants. Annibal was 
taken prisoner, and Adrien and his followers 
forced to retreat. But in the confusion the 
wily Montalto escaped and made the best or 
his way to Rome. 

The gentle loving Claudia was condemned 
to die. She had broken her vows, and the 
convent’s laws were inexorable. The dread- 
ful sentence had been passed upon her—the 
“ Living Tomb ”—where the victim is placed 
in a cell, and the wall built up around her, 
But Montalto interposed in her favor and 
had her brought to Rome, claiming her in 
the name of the Inquisition. 

Adrien and his partisans mingled with the 
populace and loudly shouted for Montalto, 
whilst the cardinals in their secret conclave 
deliberated upon the choice of a pope. The 
excitement ran high, and, thinking to still it, 
Count Paulo Orsini—Montalto’s bitterest 
opponent—signed an order for Claudia’s 
instant execution. 

In a saloon in the Vatican Montalto 
awaited with feverish anxiety the moment 
when the cannon of St. Angelo should an- 
nounce that a pope was chosen, and the 
name of the successful candidate be pro- 
nounced. To his great surprise the governor 
of Rome brought Annibal Barnistalli to him, 
saying that he had demanded to see him. 


The governor then withdrew, leaving them 


together. Annibal was very pale, and sup- 
ported himself by the back of a chair. His 
right arm was bound up. Montalto scarcely 
recognized him. 
“ What has happened to you?” he asked. 
“They put me to the torture to make me 


tell who the monk Anselmo was;” answered 
Annibal, with a grim smile; “ what other 
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name he bore, and where he is to be found.” 

“ But why did you suffer this?” asked the 
cardinal; “ why did you not confess?” 

“Why did I not confess? Because I saw 
they meant no good to the monk Anselmo; 
and because it was that monk who caused a 
chapel to be built over the tomb of my com- 
rade Peretti; because that monk wept and 
prayed over the same grave where I have 
prayed and wept; because he had aided 
Peretti’s son; because the life of the poor 
broken soldier is ready to preserve the honor 
and the secret of the Cardinal Montalto.” . 

The cardinal was deeply moved. 

“Annibal,” he said, “forgive the suffer- 
ing you have borne for my sake. Listen: 
this Peretti, your old comrade—this Peretti, 
whose son kas inherited the love you bore 
his father—this bosom friend of yours, cow- 
ardly assassinated by the Orsini, had a 
brother.” 

“A brother?” cried Annibal, in surprise. 

“Tam he!” 

* You—the brother of Peretti—you ?” 

Annibal fell upon his knees and kissed the 
eardinal’s hand. It was all plain to him 
then. A tumult in the street now attracted 
their attention, and Adrien entered, bearing 
Claudia in his arms, He placed her at the 
eardinal’s feet. 

“T have dragged her from the execution- 
er’s grasp!” he exclaimed. “Save her!” 

An officer and a file of soldiers quickly 
followed him. 


“Secure your prisoner!” cried the officer. 

“Hold!” said Montalto, extending his 
hands over the kneeling girl; ‘‘ remember 
you stand on sacred ground.” 

A sound now startled them all. Tt was the 
report of the cannon of St. Angelo. A pope 
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had been chosen. The governor of Rome 
and a number of cardinals entered the apart- 
ment, and the governor saluted Montalto, 
and announced to him that he had" been 
selected to fill the papal chair. Montalto 
threw off his decrepitude as if it had beena 
garment, and drew himself up to his full 
height. 

“What does this mean?” cried the gov- 
ernor, in astonishment. 

“It means that Montalto has no longer 
need to play the dying man,” answered the 
new pope, with a full and terrible accent of 
triumph. “That he can cast aside the mask, 
It means that Rome has now a master who 
dares to purge its nests of crime, its refuges 
of traitors and assassins, be they as high as 
thé Orsini, or as low as their hireling ruf- 
fians. The abbey of St. Ursula is hereby 
dissolved, its lands are confiscated—let the 


- Orsini quit Rome within the space of twelve 


hours.” He raised Claudia gently up. “ You 
are free, lady,” he continued, “for you are 
innocent. The vows were: null. I know it, 
for it was these hands which joined yours in 
marriage.” And when they would have 
knelt gratefully at his feet, he caught them - 
both in a fond embrace, crying, “No; on my 
heart, my children, on my heart!” 

“By what name may we salute your holi- 
ness ?” asked the governor. 

“SIxTus THE Firtu!” answered Montalto. 
And they all did him reverence. 

“And wherefore did you assume the stoop- 
ing gait and the appearance of age?” asked 
the Cardinal Farnese. 

And Montalto answered him with a pleas~ 
ant smile: . 

“ T was looking for the Keys or St. PETER, 
and I have found them!” 


Do I love thee ?—ask the green earth 


If it loves the summer sun; 
Ask the weary if they love rest 

When their daily labor’s done; 
Ask the dying, ere we bury 

Them from sight beneath the sod, 
If they find sweet consolation 


In the hope of joining God! 
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LOVE’S CHANGES. 


BY HENRY LORNE, 


Do I love thee?—ask the roses, 


And the many-colored flowers 
That adorn the garden pathway, 

If they love the gentle showers; 
Ask the lark, so gayly singing, 

If it loves the clear blue sky 
And its freedom, and if these love, 


Fairest lady, so do I, 


Tue morning of our fourth day at Alta- 
ville dawned foggy and damp, eventually 
turning into a drizzly rain. It was in the 
month of May, and the rainy season of Cali- 
fornia had passed by; but here in these high 
altitudes we find these misty rains are not 
unfrequent, and continue long after the wet 
season has left the valleys. In fact, no set- 
tled weather appears till latein June. There 
are, nevertheless, very many beautiful days 
here, the snows have disappeared and the 
mud is well dried up. 

This was the day we had set for our de- 
parture; we were to continue our sixty mile 
journey by open buggy over .the mountains, 
to the nearest stage station, and as the stage 
from that station only runs semi-weekly, we 
must start to-day, or be subjected to three or 
four days’ delay. Anxiously were the drifting 
clouds watched, and every streak of sunshine 
hailed that gave a faint hope of better 
weather. But the meridian hour brought 
no change, and we prepared to set forth. 
The horses were abundantly rested from the 
fatigue of the first day’s travel. We had 
visited the copper mine, and enjoyed the 
hospitality of the superintendent, and there 
was no guarantee of better weather should 
we delay. A gray army blanket formed a 
hood for the head, and well secured around 
the neck,’ was to protect each of us from the 
rain till we could reach a stopping-place for 
the night. The drizzle was provokingly pen- 
etrating, more like a heavy mist, and even 
more disagreeable .than a shower, requiring 
‘a constant surveillance to leave no spot 
}exposed. Bidding adieu to all, we rattled 
out of the town at a merry pace. The 
horses, impatient of restraint, dashed along 
up the first steeps asif the toil were a pas- 
time; but a long weary drag was before 
them, and a few moments sufficed to con- 
vince them that discretion was the better 
part of valor, and they settled down to their 
work like old stagers. We wound up the 
zigzag road to the mountain-top overlooking 
the town, and cast a glance back at the 
scene. The little town nestled below on the 
“divide” between the mountains, The 
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[CONCLUDED.] 


smoke from the town chimneys curled lazily 
upward, and the puffs of steam from the 
engine-house indicated the position of the 
“Alta Works.” Figures of men and animals 
were mere dots on the surface, but the set- 
tlément had a very picturesque appearance, 
presenting the only sign of civilization for 
miles. How beautiful the mountains around! 
Even the falling mist could not rob us of the 
delight we experienced in gazing about, 
Wild uncultivated nature, a country as yet 
unsubdued by the hand of man. A turn in 
the road shut out from sight the pleasant 


‘ town of Altaville, and we were to see it no 


more. The road improves a little now, aud 
passes along the mountain ridge through 
groves of sizable pine trees. An enclosure, or 
corral, surrounded by a stone-wall, stands by 
the roadside, with no habitation near. It 
was built by the teamsters who passed over 
the road, and is used by them as a stopping- 
place when finding themselves unable to 
reach the regular stations on the road. It is 
five miles from Altaville, and is known as 
the Stone Corral. 

From this point the road becomes steep 
and rocky, leading down into a deep ravine; 
huge boulders almost intercept progress, and 
make frequent detours necessary. As we 
descend the trees grow larger and more 
numerous; down, down we travel, trusting 
each turn will be the last, till the noise of 
many waters, rushing furiously over the in- 
tervening rocks, assures us we have found 
the bed of the ravine. A rude bridge of logs 
spans the stream, and the road commences 
at once the opposite ascent. Another long 
weary drag. Looking upward the summit of 
this mountain seems miles away. Thanks 
to provident friends, we keep comparatively 
dry, and now and then a ray of sunshine 
cheers our hearts. The horses stop instinct- 
ively at each level spot to take breath, and 
seem to have laid aside the exhilarated 
feelings with which they started out from 
town. The solemn stillness of these moun- 
tains and forests is painful, and it must be 
serious business to one riding alone without 
a companion, to spend hour after hour with- 
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out hearing the sound of a voice. We are on 
the qui vive for wild animals. Deer abound 
in these mountains, and the California lion 
and panther are not unknown. None of these 
latter have been known to attack travellers, 
but will always retire, if allowed to do so. 
The scream of every bird startles, and the 
snapping of each twig near the roadside ar- 
rests attention; but we see nothing, and at 
last reach the mountain-top, with another 
long mountain ridge before us. The poor 
horses steam with their incessant toil, and 
flecks of lather drop from their sides. What 
must be the effect upon the toiling mule- 
teams, with their tons of load, if a pair of 
horses put forth such efforts with a light bug- 
gy! Yet the teams drag very slowly along, 
and stop frequently, while we keep up a fast 
walking gait wherever it is possible. Ten 
miles from Altaville, and on the mountain 
ridge, we fall in with the .corps of laborers 
who have been sent out by tha Turnpike 
Company to put the road in order. On tle 
return of every spring, and the opening of the 
travel, the company is obliged to send out la- 
borers to go over the entire length of the road, 
and put in repair where needed. This corps 
of laborers had got thus far on their way to- 
wards the Crescent City, and the road hence- 
forth is probably in better condition than 
that passed over. The tents of the men are 
pitched by the roadside, and they camp out 
as they proceed in their work, which usually 
occupies a month for the whole distance. 
The stopping-place for the night is now but 
five miles distant, with a down grade all the 
way. We shall welcome it, for we have had 
about enough of this damp weather, and long 
for-a fireside. The country is very uniform 
in character now, and much like the rocky 
regions of Altaville. Huge boulders: every- 
where, the road itself is very rough, notwith- 
standing the work of the road laborers. It is 
necessary to drive with great caution and at 
a slow pace; a light buggy is a very different 
thing from the mountain wagons, and there 
is use for abundant caution. We overtook 
here the teams that left Altaville at daylight 
this morning; a long line, some eight or ten 
in number, fill the road in advance, each 
team keeping conveniently near his neighbor, 
for aid in case of any emergency. The team- 
sters willingly help one another in a difficult 
pull, and by travelling together, have aid 
always at hand. Fortunately we have met 
where it is not difficult to pass, and we thread 
" our way past the teams in the road, each man 
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nodding his “ How d’ye” to our female com- 
panion, and checking for a moment his road- 
teaming dialect. 


A drive of two or three miles brings us to 


the end of the last ridge, and the road gradu- 
ally descends again into a deep ravine or 
canon. From a gap in the passing clouds a 
ray of sunshine beams forth, and the scene is 
beautiful. The road grows steeper with every 
rod, and with nothing to intercept the vision 
we look down into the ravine to see the rapid 
torrent of one of the forks of Smith River, 
coursing along its way, smooth and- deep 
green in color, except where broken into 
fragments by the rapids. This north fork of 
Smith River is a beautiful broad stream of 
water, crossed by a bridge of considerable 
size, and the only bridge of magnitude on the 
whole road. The river has cut a deep chan- 
nel through the ravine, and the banks on 
either side are abrupt and high. We can 


. trace our zigzag road down to the river bank, 


and, doubling on our track, we descend the 
mountain till a turn in the road gives the 
first view of the hotel, or “ Jones’s,” as it is 
called. 

O, that lovely and romantic spot! a tangled 
wilderness of roses, climbing over the house, 


peeping in here and there, and sprawling” 


over the grass in such reckless profusion, the 
house itself nestled in that green bottom, 
almost concealed from view by the climbing 
vines. We are excited, and rather disposed 
to hurry the steeds, which seem to be too 
anxious about their secure footing to suit us, 
who were impatient to reach the goal. The 
river scene, the well-cultivated garden, the 
climbing roses, and what is seen of the neat 
white cottage, all look inviting to weary 
travellers. Our excitement increases as we 
approach; our horses were never so slow, 
and in all our ride there was nothing that so 
enchanted us as this beautiful scene, as we 
approached down the mountain side. Ata 
little distance from the house stood the long 
sheds and barns for wagon accommodation, 
and these well filled each night of the team- 
ing season. In five hours from Altaville we 
drove up to the door of Jones’s, thankful to 
arrive, and full of encouragement for the 
weather to-morrow. 

Alas for human hopes! the beautiful cot- 
tage with its climbing roses was like a whited 
sepulchre; bewitching, enchanting without 
as we approached it, but once within its walls 
the scene changed. A dilapidated old shanty, 
with muslin ceilings and cloth and papered 
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walls. The ceiling, black with the dust of 
ages, hung like bags, the walls:soiled and be- 
grimed with dirt, floors uncarpeted and in- 
nocent of any contact with broom or suds, 
The first room was occupied by the omni- 
present whiskey bar, and a large wood-stove 
steamed with a fierce heat in anticipation of 
the arrival of wet and tired teamsters. We 
had arrived first; no teams from either direc- 
tion had put in an appearance, Passing 
through the outer room we groped our way 
through an Egyptian darkness, to hunt up 
some of the occupants, Feeling our way along 
the walls, we reached the rear room of the 
cottage, and were confronted by the aston- 
ished landlady—for we found one even here. 

Her surprise gave way to anxiety as she 
looked upon my companion, and became 
apprised of the arrival of a live woman to 
share the hospitalities of her cottage for the 
night. Where to put her was the vexed 


question that occupied her mind, nor did it 


help her distress that, like Abraham of old, 
I said of her, “ Behold, she is my sister.” We 
well knew from the busied consultations in 
the inner room, while we sat over the steam- 
ing stove, that in gaining us as guests they 
had won an elephant. The matter was set- 
tled, however, as we afterwards learned, by 
the hostess giving up her own room to my 
companion, and thus solving the terrible 
enigma. The room contained two small 
wiudows of three panes of glass each, a bed- 
stead with straw bed and dark blankets, a 
broken chair with a strip of board nailed 
across the back, an hour-glass stand with 
wash-basin and a long-necked decanter of 
water, and a vicious-looking comb and brush 
by its side. My own apartment contained a 
bedstead of rough boards, a straw pallet with 
covering that had not made any very recent 
visit to the river side, no looking-glass, and 
no apparatus for washing. Teamsters need 
no looking-glass, and the horse-trough is their 
wash-basin. Of course I could only expect 
to throw myself upon the outside of such an 
uninviting looking bed, while visions of 
broken rest already haunted me. I thought 
of the poor Frenchman in one of these coun- 
try inns, who complained in the morning he 
could not sleep, “ For, by gar!” said he, “I 
pickee ze flea all ze-night.” 

About an hour after our arrival teams be- 
gan to arrive, tired and jaded, wet to the 
skin, and only too glad to welcome even the 
accommodation of “Jones,” The sheds are 
commodious, and must of necessity be so, as 
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often fifty or sixty animals are quartered 
here for the night, We heard the merry jin- 
gle of the bell-teams for miles away in this 
still mountain air. This arrangement of bells 
at first appeared a fancy of the driver, but I 
learned by ‘experience that they are for a 
purpose, and are really a necessary feature. 
The road in very many places is only wide 
enough for a single team, and the turnouts 
far between, but the sound of bells gives 
warning to approaching teams to look out for 
opportunities to pass, The teams usually 
travel from station to station (when loaded), 
say fifteen miles a day, while on the moun- 
tains, but upon reaching the valleys stopping- 
places are more frequent, and they make 
longer drives. They start at first break of 
day from the station, and calculate to com- 
plete their day’s drive by mid-afternoon. Al- 
though the pull is often a hard one, they are, 
nevertheless, merciful to their beasts, as in- 
deed they may be, for their sole dependencs 
is in the well-being of their animals. Upon 
arriving at Jones’s, one after another the 
tired animals are stripped of their heavy har- 
ness gear, each animal is carefully rubbed 
down, legs bathed, and much care bestowed 
upon them. The driver never thinks of him- 
self till his animals are safely housed and fed. 
Then comes the drink at the bar and the po- 
ker playing, uninterrupted only by the call to 
supper. We, as distinguished guests, sat at 
the upper end of a long table on rude benches, 
along row of hungry teamsters on either side 
below us. A broken pitcher of roses graced 
our table end, and we were treated witha 
dessert of fruit, as the landlady termed the 
dish of dried-apple sauce. The tea and coffee 
were carried around in large tin pails, one on 
either arm, pouring out from one or the 
other, as you signified a preference. 

In passing over this road travellers are 
more or less at the mercy of these teamsters, 
often meeting them in difficult parts of the 
road. If well-disposed they will give ready 
assistance, but if disposed to be stubborn 
they can annoy in a thousand ways. A few 
plugs of tobacco to distribute among them, an 
occasional treat at the bar, will so warm their 
hearts towards the giver that in time of need 
they are friends indeed. 

A beautiful evening settled down on 
Jones’s; the moon shone brilliantly, almost 
obscuring the twinkling stars. The foaming, 
dashing river torrent tumbled with a ceaseless 
roar over its rocky bed, and the uninviting 
looking couches were sought, only in answer 
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to the demands of tired nature. But sleep 
could not be wooed or won. The thin parti- 
tions of the cottage offered no impediment 
to the sound of the sonorous breathing of the 
sleepers around. The lively flea commenced 
his busy work, only too glad to exchange the 
tough hide of the teamsters for something 
more tender. Without caring to undress, I 
had thrown myself upon the outside of the 
ved, but the busy little varmints had found 
me out, and the whole night was spent ina 
scratch for life. Then, as the first streak of 
gray appeared in the east, the whole house 
was astir. The men must be breakfasted and 
sent on their way, and it was only when the 
last sound of the bell-teams faded away in 
the distance that we gained a little sleep. 

But the full morning dawned at last. I 
lay and watched the undulations of the cloth 
ceiling overhead, and listened to the patter- 
ing rain, increasing at intervals to heavy 
showers. Sad sound to us. The semi-weekly 
stage was to leave this afternoon, and before 
us a tedious ride of twenty-five miles to meet 
it. Of this, twenty miles was mountain road, 
for we had not yet reached the summit. A 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, and poor coffee, 
was partaken of in silence. Our host and 
hostess had done their best for the strangers. 
The table was innocent of its white cloth, 
but the knives and forks had a polish espe- 
cially intended for us. In fact, they spared 
no pains to make the best of everything, and 
after doing this, finish up with profound 
apologies. It seemed injudicious to expose 
ourselves to such inclement weather, and we 
sat over the hot stove and mourned; read 
over the pictorials and magazines of last 
year’s date, and watched the passing clouds 
for aray of sunshine. A long weary moun- 
tain lay before us, the road winding about 
from one elevation to another, and visible for 
many miles from the cottage door. The 
teams thaf left in early morning were seen 
in the middle of the forenoon toiling their 
way upwards, and looking like mere specks 
in the distance. 

Towards twelve o'clock signs of improve- 
ment became manifest, and by noon the sun 
came out again, though often obscured by 
passing clouds. After a hurried consulta- 
tion it was decided that we should leave this 
cheerless abode and go forward. The rain 
might, or might not be over, and with the 
Same precautions as yesterday, wrapped in 
army blankets, we left the vineclad cottage 
to continue our mountain ride, Starting 


from Jones’s, we pass immediately over the 
bridge spanning the stream, here some fifty 
feet wide. It seems a little shaky and aged, 
and trembles under the solid tread of the 
horses, and yet supports so many loaded 
teams that we cross without any particular 
misgivings. And now to the mountain again. 
The road is tolerably smooth, and free from 
the rocks and stones that are so liberally 
strown on the oppusite side of the river. 
Bench after bench of the elevation is reached, 
till nearing the top we gaze once more upon 
the scene below. Pine trees are scattered 
here and there, and beautiful flowers peep 
out timidly among the green patches of grass 
on the roadside. The little cottage below 
presents the same picturesque appearance as 
yesterday, the stream could be traeed for 
miles up and down the deep canon, and to 
look upon the riverside inn, nestled among 
the trees and vines, and surrounded by flow- 
ers of varied hue, we could hardly believe it 
to be the scene of our night’s torture. Across 
the ravine we trace the road of yesterday, 
winding down to the river like a footpath on — 
the mountain side. The canon through which 
the stream ran was grand to behold. The 
mountains on either side looked impassable, 
and the wagon-road, seen more plainly by the 
red color of the soil, seemed to double on it- 
self, and zigzagged down the opposite side to 
the bridge at the river, and wound its way 
upward to our point of observation. But we 
hurry forward, and the enchanting scene was 
soon lost to view, but will never be effaced _ 
from memory. The rain falls about us, and 
we get an occasional sprinkle from the edge 
of a passing cloud, and so it continues 
throughout the day. We could see the fre- 
quent showers, but by some good fortune we 
seemed to travel between the drops, and were 
not uncomfortable. 

The road continues a series of level patches 
and steep grades as we near the summit or 
higher point, from which the descent to Illi- 
nois Valley is rapid. In three or four hours 
from Jones’s we overtook the morning teams, 
but in a place where it was simply impossi- 
ble to pass, and we slowly walked a mile or 
two behind the creeping wagons. This delay 
proved fatal to us, and lost for us the stage 
connection at Sailor Diggings. The team- 
sters were compassionate, my little store of 
tobacco bought for the purpose was freely 
distributed among them, and they gave as- 
surance that we should pass at the first pos- 
sible opportunity. It came at last, but what 
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an opportunity it was! We were to drive 
over boulders and stumps that lay by the 
roadside, and perform a feat that seemed im- 
possible; but the strong arms of the men 
lifted the carriage over the roughest of the 
way, and one by one we passed the long ling 
of teams, truly glad to gain the head at last. 
It is sometimes the case that light carriages, 
meeting teams coming in an opposite direc- 
tion, find it impossible to pass, and horses 
must be unhitched and led, much of the 
carriage taken apart and carried forward 
piecemeal, to be put together again in the 
road beyond. Happily no such misfortune 
happened to us. The country has now every 


appearance of the bleak bare summit of a ~ 


mountain. The blasted pine trees seemed to 
grow out of the very rocks. Not a green 
thing visible except the treetops. The stunt- 
ed pines all lean one way, indicating the quar- 
ter from whence comes the winter storms. 
All is bleak, barren and cheerless. The 
winds sighed among the decayed branches of 
the trees, and the passing showers were 
mildly suggestive of what a winter blast 
would be. The water-pools in the roadway, 
and a little mire now and then, bore evi- 
dence of heavy rains. The trees by the road- 
side have a bit of shingle nailed upon them, 
some t&h feet or more from the ground, to 
indicate the road when snow-covered; al- 
though in midwinter the mountain is bur- 
ied, and the road impassable tik return of 
spring. Here at the roadside stands a log- 
house. A slouch felt hat, with pipe stuck in 
the hatband, a red flannel shirt, a pair of buck- 
skin pants, fringed at the sides, with hob- 
nailed boots outside, completed the figure of 
the proprietor, a long lank specimen of hu- 
manity from Pike’s County, who appeared at 
the door upon hearing the sound of approach- 
ing wheels. This is a whiskey-mill for team- 
sters, presided over by this solitary human, 
his only companion a brindled bull pup, with 
a hangdog look. We declined the whiskey, 
but solicited a drink for the horses, offering a 
bribe for the same, which the honest old Pike 
scorned to receive. “He was only too glad 
to obleege the lady.” So we compromised 
with a chaw from our tobacco plug. 

“ Rather a bleak place to live in, stranger?” 

“Wall, yes! it aint no palace; ’tisn’t but a 
few months in the year though. Me and Bob 
(that’s my dog) have to git up and git for the 
settlements afore winter sets in. You see the 
snow on this yere mountain is some in winter 


‘ time. There’s no travel here then. Many a 
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feller has been missing round these parts, 
This yere mountain ketches a feller every 
year. The skeleton of a poor chap was found 
over by that rock yonder this spring, and 
every year we find ’em. When me and Bob 
leave for Jones’s, I tell yer it’s time you left 
these parts !” 

“ But how far is it to the summit?” 

“Well, nigh on to two mile yet, although 
the road is pretty level.” 

We left the log-cabin and its occupants, 
and pushed on for the summit. Meeting a 
team soon after, we inquired how far to the 
sumnnit. 

“Well, he reckoned it was two miles,” 

Another team met soon after reckoned it 
was five miles, but we reckoned they had a 
poor ideasof distance, and we should reach it 
in time. The road now appears descending, 
and again we interviewed an approaching 
teamster, and are told we are at the summit; 
and the road begins to descend rapidly to Illi- 
nois Valley in one grand descent of five or six 
miles. We had heard that this descending 
road would be found worse than any passed 
over. In response to our inquiry on this 
point, the old mule-driver takes a look at the 
vehicle, his strong arms lift the carriage to 
test its weight, and he puts his iron grip upon 
spoke and felloe. After making a minute 
survey, he helps himself to another quid of 
the ever-ready tobacco plug, and replies: 

“ Wall, stranger, you'll just ketch h—li!” 

Language more emphatic than elegant, but 
the honest old mountaineer, long accustomed 
to measure the strength of wagon teams only, 
was not deterred from giving the result of his 
observations in free expressions, notwith- 
standing there was a lady in the case. 

We were not disturbed by his conclusions, 
however, for our light Concord buggy had 
been a frequent object of curiosity among the 
teamsters, and many speculations offered as 
to its ability to stand the rough usage of the 
road. The descent from the summit had now 
commenced in real earnest. We seemdi to 
double on our track, and took our way down- 
ward with great caution. The rocks are 
larger than ever, and the way rugged in the 
extreme, requiring extra care in driving. In 
fact it seemed quite as slow progress de- 
scending as in ascending the grade. Illinois 
Valley, as it is called, now lay before us, level 
and fertile as far as the eye could reach. This 
is one of the great valleys of Oregon. Still we 
go downward, turning one bend after anoth- 

er, the tops of the lofty pines, growing on the 
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skirts of the mountain, still a long way below 
us. A few stunted pines, two or three feet in 
height, were around us, seeming to start from 
the crevices of the rocks, for soil was scarce. 
Smooth and bare were these piles of rocks 
lying about the path, their weather-worn and 
rounded surfaces bearing evidenee of many 
winter storms. Gradually we reach the val- 
ley level, and plunge among the luxuriant 
growth of forest trees, moss clinging in heavy 
masses on one side the trunk, while the other 
side was smooth and bare. Striking at once 
into a beautiful valley road, the horses sped 
rapidly onward, along the bank of a sluggish 
stream hardly sizable enough to be termed a 
river. No more mountain, but a smooth level 
road to town, distance about five miles. Pass- 
ing along on a bluff bank of the stream, a 
startled deer rushed out from below and swam 
across the deep current. We stopped to gaze 
at the beautiful animal, which soon gained 
the opposite bank, looked back to see the 
cause of his alarm, and, giving his antlers a 
shake, plunged into the thicket and disap- 
peared. Upon relating this circumstance 
afterward, we learned there was “a lick” be- 
neath the bank at that spot, and deer were 
frequently waylaid and shot as they came 
from time to time to enjoy the relish, “A 
lick,” as it is called, is a deposit of mineral 
salt, and animals frequently visit them when 
found, to enjoy a lick of the savory deposit. 
Crossing the river at a ford, we began to 
approach the town of Waldo, or Sailor Dig- 
gings. We passed up through a gravelly canon, 
the cobble-stones and gravel heaped about in 
confusion, and remnants of decayed sluice- 
boxes and long toms, with now and then a 
windlass or a dam, indicated it to be an aban- 
doned gold-field. ,The whole canon, through 
which a stream of water found its way, seemed 
to have been completely upturned in the 
search for gold. Large sums had been taken 
out from this spot in earlier days, but the 
diggings are now abandoned to the China- 
men, who eagerly come in to wash out the 
tailings, or to wash over again the gravel that 
fails to satisfy the white men. John is con- 
tent with small wages. We meet the China- 
men now in all directions as we near the 
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town. A group coming up from their work- 
ings pass by. ° 
“ What luck, John ?” 
“O, me catchee heap—plenty gold, some- 
time one cent, sometime two cent, all coarsh 


It was after eight o’clock in the evening that 
we drove up to the door of the stage-house 
at Waldo, only to be informed that the stage 
for Jacksonville had left at the usual hour 
of the afternoon. We were told, however, 
that the stage only travelled twelve miles, to 
a town called Kirbyville, the first day, leaving 
there at sunrise the next morning, and were 
urged to continue on to Kirbyville, and over- 
take the vehicle there. Whatshould be done? 
The road to Kirbyville was good, but through 
the dark forest. The horses were tired and 
jaded, and our knowledge of the route imper- 
fect. The drive looked hazardous, and yet 
could we reach Kirbyville in safety, we could 
overtake our truant stage, and accomplish our 
ends, My companion at once announced her 
willingness to go forward, and our purpose 
was soon formed. We did not dare to delay 
for supper, or to feed our horses, for evening 
was gathering around us, and yet the twilight 
would aid us a little. Leaving word for the 
Crescent City messenger to come on to Kirby- 
ville to recover the horses, we started up‘our 
surprised team, which had supposed them- 
selves at their road’s end. It was only with 
free use of the whip that the animals could be 
induced to proceed, and we drove through the 
single street of the town. The barrooms throw 
a lurid glare of kerosene lamps across the way, 
and are filled with the card-playing fraternity 
that evening gathers together in all mining 
towns. The solemn tones of a hand organ, 
grinding out its threadbare strains, or the 
piercing shrieks of a cracked fiddle, aided by 
some nasal-toned clarionet, supplied the bar- 
room music. One by one we passed the 
“lamp in the window,” and approached the 
dark forest, through which the way lay for 
twelve miles. Thanks to the minute direc- 
tions, we struck the right branch of road lead- 
ing from the town, and went forward with 
confidence. 
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THE UNWILLING BENEDICT: 
OR, PUNDAR’S HAREM. 


A TALE 


OF BAKOO. 


BY BERTHA HOWLAND. 


A HoT Persian sun was throwing its red 
rays across a level Persian desert. No tree 
offered shelter; no rock broke thé monotony, 
save hills on the far west. All around,. to 
the very verge of the western horizon, was 
one barren dreary waste, sparsely sprinkled 
with tufts of coarse grass growing in the 
slightest of hollows, as if seeking even the 
smallest protection froth the glare of the 
fierce sun. 

Across this region journeyed two travellers. 
They had broken early their noonday en- 
campment, that they might reach, ere the 
morrow, the shores of the Caspian. Very 
unlike were they. One rode acamel,a large, 
strong, willing beast, and one that could 
prove fleet, if urged. The camel bore the 
baggage of the two, hung to the stakes of its 
roomy saddle, and all the necessary arrange- 
ment for their daily encampment. Surround- 
ed by these paraphernalia, like a housewife 
amid her possessions, sat Pundar, aloft upon 
the hump of his beast, swaying and rocking 
with the swing of the long-gaited animal’s 
trot. He was long accustomed to travel. 
His brown and dry old face, shrivelled and 
parched with the heat of forty summers on 
Persian deserts, moved not, even when he 
spoke, but wore ever the unbroken and mo- 
notonous aspect of his own native land. He 
stooped in his saddle with a crouching pos- 
ture. His beady black eyes watched warily 
the far line of blue hills just below the sink- 
ing sun. Never once did the glare of sunset 
seem to dazzle them. Great indeed must be 
the light that could cause a blink in such 
small sharp eyes as Pundar’s; for the high 
sun of midday reflected from the broad white 
sands of the great desert had been poured 
into them all their life long: and they seemed 
to possess unlimited powers of repelling what 
they did not choose to receive. 

Beside the great camel cantered merrily a 
small, lithe and beautiful Arab horse. It did 
one good only to see his free springing steps; 
motion seemed only a pleasure to him. But 
better yet was it to watch the kindly feeling 


that appeared between the horse and his 
rider. This traveller was brown as Pundar, 
His hair was as black, and longer; his eyes 
were as black, also, but not so small, so wary, 
so sharp. His beard, too, was black, but not 
falling in long thin tresses upon his breast; 
this man was young; only a long and silky 
mustache drooped in two fine black tassels 
on either side his lips, while his thin wide 
chin was barely covered with fine jetty down. 
He, also, watched ever the hills on the far 
horizon; but with a gaze of quiet wonder and 
interest. Then he patted softly the arched 
neck of his horse, and smiled as the free steps 
quickened, and the fine mane waved in the 
sultry desert wind. 

“Where are you swooping?” called Pun- 
dar, as Alo’s swifter pace left him a little 
behind. 

“Where you are following?” returned 
Alo, with alaugh, 

“ Where neither of us will arrive to-night 
if we do not save the strength of our beasts 
while the sun is yet so high. Soothe your 
horse, and trot slowly, or my camel will catch 
the excitement, and flourish his long legs to 
the effect of leaving you alone in the desert.” 

Alo laughed again, as if he had little fear 
of that. But he curbed his steed and rode 
on more slowly, beside his old uncle, Pundar, 
looking very much like a pigmy attending a 
giant. 

The sun went slowly down. Slowly the 
day fell asleep in night. The desert wind 
lost its warm and sultry breath, and came 
chill and cold from the north. Pundar 
threw down from his lofty place a cloak to 
Alo, and wrapped about himself a larger one. 
Then they cheered on their animals and rode 
again in silence. The stars came out, one 
by one. They could no longer see, in the 
evening’s dusk, the line of far-off hills, The 
high vault of heaven grew higher and deeper 


‘in its blueness as the white light of day faded 


out; the stars began to twinkle and snap 
through the clear cool air. Alo petted and 
cheered his horse, and now indeed the beau- 
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tiful creature stretched to his utmost to keep 
pace with the long swift strides of ‘the camel. 
They rode on thus for hours. The moon rose 
gibbous and bright, behind them, and cast 
their long queer shadows before. As the moon 
came up the sky, growing ever brighter and 
stronger, the little stars that had done such 
good service earlier, seemed to retire as if 
their work were done. It was asif they closed 
their merry eyes and went to sleep, as the 
day had dune before. Meanwhile the wind 
blew stronger and colder. Pundar tucked 
around him in his saddle the folds of his 
heavy brown plush blanket, and Alo hugged 
close about him the ends of his cloak of scar- 
let cloth. And still the willing quadrupeds 
kept their swift gait towards the west. 

“ I see the hills again!” called Alo, as they 
rode along. 

“Did you speak?” cried Pundar, leaning 
from his tower to look down on Alo, for the 
wind bore away the voice, and he was scarce- 
ly sure he heard it. 

“T see the hills again!” shouted Alo, and 
this time he made a speaking tube of his 
hand. 

Pundar nodded in reply. “I have seen 
the water for a long watch back,” returned 
the old man. 

“T see it, too!” cried Alo. He had been 
so intently watching for the hills, he had not 
thought before to look lower for the first 
gleam of the Caspian in the rays of the 
moon. 

For two hours longer they kept on their 
way. Then the irregular beat of the eight 
hoofs came down upon the shelving shore of 
the blue Caspian.’ The east was already pal- 
ing with the approach of day. They coasted 
northward slowly for some distance, till they 
came to a little cluster of huts where dwelt 
the boatmen. These were poof squalid peo- 
ple, but whatever of good manners and ac- 
commodation was in them was sure to appear 
for rich old Pundar, the merchant of Bok- 
hara. Many a caravan had he sent across 
these plains; many a largess had these men 
received from old Pundar himself, and from 
lis messengers and agents, Besides, should 
they lose his approval, it was quite within his 
power to send a troop of wild Turghis 
down upon them who should utterly destroy 
their poor and narrow gardens, and perhaps 
kill them also, 

The boatmen came running out to meet 
them. So small, and dark, and wiry, they 
were, Alo could think of nothing but the 
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black ants of the desert swarming out from 
their village when a stranger approached.. 

Pundar bade his camel kneel, and slowly 
dismounted from among his numerous sur- 
roundings. He quickly made his bargain for 
a boat to cross the lake; and then led away 
his camel tq the shady side of one of the 
huts, where he unladed him and gave him 
some wisps of hay. Alo also sheltered his 
horse from the sun, and provided him a 
breakfast. 

Meanwhile the sun grew hot, and the noon 
came on when no one could put forth any 
great exertion, It was four o’clock when 
the two travellers found themselves moving 
out from the small cove of the boatmen’s 
village. Pundar and Alo lay, each on his 
cloak, close in the prow. The boat was an 
awkward water-craft. The middle was wide 
and deep; the prow sharp and high; the 
stern broad and square; there was one square 
sail, which, spite of its want of grace, did 
excellent service; and then there was a very 
contrary little jib, about the size of an ordi- 
nary handkerchief, that seenied set for the 
express purpose of knocking alternately the 
respective noses of the two passengers. Down 
in the wide deep middle knelt the camel and 
horse, and every now and then Pundar had 
to call to his beast to lower his long neck 
when it interfered with the boom. The bag- 
gage was heaped in the stern, and was very 
much in the way of the helmsman. The 
two boatmen who managed this queer-rigged 
affair had all manner of difficulty with the 
hoofs of the animals under their feet, and 
the heads of them each side the boom. But 
they uttered no complaint; and as the mas- 
ters had assured them that both beasts were 
perfectly trained, and would lie all night and 
not presume to make any move without 
leave, the boatmen did not suffer much from 
fear. 

The red sun again went down behind the 
hills that bounded the western horizon. Alo 
lay watching, with a sort of awe and love, 
the wavy outline of the hills, still far distant. 
It was the first time he had travelled beyond 
the confines of his native desert. Pundar 
had never sent him with any of his many 
ventures by caravan. When he was a boy in 
his teens, Alo had been indignant and won- 
dered if his uncle could not feel sure he was 
honest. But since he had been twenty (and — 
that was scarce a year ago), Alo had divined 
another reason. Old Pundar perhaps thought 
him too honest; at least he had not any 
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great opinion of his shrewdness in a bargain, 
though he accorded the highest respect to 
his judgment of quality in the goods for 
which they bartered. Thus it had been that 
Alo always remained at his uncle’s bazaar in 
Bokhara, while Pundar either went out to 
trade himself or sent other agents than the 
young man, 

Yet it was not the charm of novelty that 
had riveted the deep black eyes of the young 
Arab as the boat skimmed westward towards 
those beckoning blue hills. He had trav- 
elled to Kelat and Caboo!. He had séen 
hills, yes, loftier mountains than these, years 
before. But these were the Holy Hills of 
Bakoo. All his life had he heard the won- 
derful tale of the Holy Fires of Bakoo. Alo’s 
mother was a descendant of the scattered 
fire-worshippers of India. Though she died 
years ago, when Alo was but a five-year-old 
boy, something of her reverence and awe for 
the Holy Fires lingered in the young man’s 
mind. To Pundar he never breathed a hint 
of this; but when he learned that his uncle 
was going on special business to Bakoo, Alo 
insisted that he must go along too. They 


had travelled with a caravan bound for Tre- 


bizond, till within a day’s ride of the Cas- 
pian, and then leaving the train, had followed 
Pundar’s guidance to the shore. Now all 
Alo’s heart was full of eagerness to reach 


that city on the other side, and visit the 
Holy Fires of Bakoo, He lay stretched in 


the prow of the boat and watching with 
happy dreamy face the distant growing shore. 

Pundar watched the cattle, the boatmen, 
the sails, taking care to dodge the jib at the 
right time. What did he care for. blue hills, 
and Holy Fires of Bakoo? 

The night came on, clear and cool as be- 
fore. They were again glad to wrap around 
them their cloaks. Each had slept in the 
heat of noon, and now had no wish for_rest. 
As hour after hour wore on Pundar grew 
restless. He had something to tell his com- 
panion, and not being of a communicative 
habit, he was at a loss how to begin. 


“Conto sent for ne, or I should not have 
set out on this journey just now,” Pundar 
. said, slowly, and as if it were hard to break 
the long silence with speech. 

“So you have told me; but you did nat 
say why he sent for you,” replied Alo. 

“It is that which I wish to say.” And 
there Pundar halted again. 


“ Has he found a good bargain for you ‘in 
silks?” asked Alo. 
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“No. It would hardly wait for me to 
make the journey if he had. How very lit- 
tle the boy knows of bargains!” muttered 
the old man, testily. 

Alo made no reply, and after a pause his 
uncle continued : 

“It is a very different matter. Conto is in 
his last sickness, and has sent for me to close 
up his affairs and take charge of his family.” 

“Could he find no one nearer, to do al] 
that for him ?” 

“Conto has no sons living, now. He has 
no one nearer or dearer than myself. I shall 
inherit his wealth and his wives.” 

“And keep a harem ?” exclaimed Alo. For 


Pundar had been always a railer at women, 
who declared he would not, for all he pos- 
sessed, be troubled with the care of a “ nest 
full of women,’ as he styled the harems of 
his friends, 

“ What else can a man do with women?” 
growled Pundar. 

“Then that was what the new house was 
for that you were building in Bokhara, in 
the days before we came away ?” , 

Pundar deigned no reply. 


“It seems a long way for a man to send 


his family,” Alo said, slowly. 

“O, the journey is nothing! Besides, it 
will serve to divert and amuse them after the 
days of mourning are ended, and make them 
the sooner forget their sorrow.” 


Alo did not reply. Something in his un- 


cle’s reasoning concerning these women re- 
minded him of talk he had once heard be- 
tween some herdsmen of the plains about a 
little goat whose kid had been taken away, 
and which they wished to console and com- 
fort lest her sorrow should spoil ber milk! 
Pundar looked upon women, ants and deserts 
as necessary evils, to be shunned when prac- 
ticable, but when unavoidable, to be philo- 
sophically tolerated. Some dim memory of 
his mother gave birth to a different feeling 
in Alo’s heart. He could just recall the 
large soft brown eyes he had loved so well, 
and he remembered how reverently and sadly 


she used to lift them to the sun—“ Great 


Ormuzd,” she called it—and pray that her 
boy might be happy forever. Alo now knew 
why it was that he always pitied as well as 
loved his mother. (How many boys, now- 
a-days, know why, when they do the same?) 
He knew that she was always sad, but he 
was never satisfied of the cause. She had 
left her native vale in India, but she came of 
her own free-will to be the wife of Pundar’s 
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brother. She had left her old home, yet she 
never seemed to wish to return thither. She 
had left far away the religion of her fathers; 
but she kept it ever in her heart, and no one 
rebuked her in any expression of her wor- 
ship, or failed to observe her wishes concern- 
ing her Sacred Fire. Yet Alo knew his moth- 
er was never happy. Would she have been 
glad to go, as he was going, to visit Bakoo 
and the Holy Fires? Would she have been 
more eager than he, to stand and worship 
where the blue light shot out from the rock ? 
Often he asked himself such questions as he 
dreamed of the Fires of Bakoo. So the 
memory of his gentle sad-eyed mother, min- 
gled with his dearest and deepest religious 
longings, made for Alo feelings toward all 
women very different from those of sagacious 
old Pundar. But since his mother died, Alo 
had known no friend among women. He 
had traded and played games with men alone, 
and the domestic circle he had known com- 
prised only Pundar. He felt interested to 
know about this new household. He asked 
a few questions—how large was Conto’s 
harem? Pundar did not know, and was no 
longer inclined to talk. 


The night waned. The moon was sinking 
when the boatmen moored their craft in the 
rocky harbor of Bakoo. Up the steep bank 
into the town Pundar led his camel, and 
straight to the pickets of Conto. Alo fol- 
lowed with his horse. Among the cattle of 
Conto, Pundar picketed his camel and Alo 
his horse. 

“ Now,” said Pundar, when the beasts were 
fastened, “ amuse yourself and provide your- 
selfas youcan. I goup at once to Conto. 
Meet me here at quarter-sun and I will tell 
you if Conto can receive within his house- 
hold as a guest, you, as well as me.” 

“T will be here!” answered Alo; and his 
heart leaped up within him at this rare 
chance to visit alone the Holy Fires. 

He watched his uncle’s tall thin figure 
gradually disappearing in the dusk that had 


followed the setting of the moon, When he 


could see it no longer he turned away. Out 
through the narrow lanes of the town he 
went. So often he had listened to descriptions 
of the place from old men who had travelled 
thither, that he was almost sure of the way 
—quite sure of the direction. Out towards 
the northeast, and up arocky promontory he 
hastened. The sharp ridge lost its verdure; 
the bare stone ribs of earth alone were seen. 
A faint light—a sort of pale aad unnatural 
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glare—attracted him. He hastened to it. 

He had found the Holy Flame! In arocky 
grotto, high up the cliff, where the salt waves 
of the Caspian plashed ever at the foot, the 
stone lips parted, and from their crevice 
gushed the living Holy Flame. All the grot- 
to was white and shining with its light, and 
through a break in the wall there streamed 
out a long wide beam of pure whiteness 
upon the soft rippling bosom of the lake. 

Alo did not dare step within the sacred 
grotto where the strange flame burned. He 
felt that within those walls was holy ground, 
and unbidden he ought not to enter. He 
leaned upon the circling wall and gazed long 
and reverently. Ha tried to recall his moth- 
er’s prayers—but could remember only to 
repeat the name of Great Ormuzd. 

It was the fittest time of the night for wor- 
ship at the shrine of the Holy Flame. Alo 
did not think of that—did not reflect that 
the rays of the bright moon, earlier, would 
have paled this holy light, as must the more 
fiery glance of Great Ormuzd himself, when 
day should open. To him it was as if always, ° 
by day’s sharpest glare and moonlight’s clear- 


est rays, the Holy Flame shone as brightly; 
glowing within the sheltering walls of its 
sacred chamber, and shedding its broad beam 
of white light far out upon the Caspian. 
There was no sound save the sighing of the 
sea-wind, and sometimes a rustle of the sea- 


weed on the rocks, and the slow lap and 
plash of the lazy ripples. Alo heeded no 
such movements. All nature seemed, like 
himself, awed into reverent silence. 
Suddenly, like a breath, there stood a 
priestess within the sacred chamber of the 
Flame. Whether she came from out the fire, 
or entered by the cleft in the wall looking 
towards the sea, or merely took form out of 
air and nothingness, Aloknew not. He only 
saw that she was there. Such beauty as 
hers he had never seen before. All the peo- 
ple he had known were dark of skin, and hair, 
and eyes. But this fair priestess had skin of 


dazzling whiteness; her hair of purest gold 


floated back from her sweet face, and at the 
ends was braided in with golden threads and 
ribbons; and her eyes were like bits of 
heaven’s own blue. It was this strange fair- 
ness that convinced him she must be a holy 
priestess, not quite human, spite of the very 
human and earthly plaiting of her hair with 
ribbons and tinsel. 1 
She had knelt before the shrine. Her face 
beamed full of love and holy feeling. She 
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sprinkled in the flame fine incense she had 
bought, and then recited plainly, clearly, in a 
sweet soft tone one of the prayers that Alo’s 
mother used to say. Was she, then, a living 
girl? Were women then so fair and white? 
No; his mother had not been so, 

Out through the doorway he saw her pass; 
that fair head slowly receding down the cliff 
was an attraction stronger for Alo than the 
Holy Flame itself. Down the cliff he took 
his way, following silently where that new 
star of his fortune led. But when the rocks 
put on the green garments of earth, Alo lost 
sight of the fair head and lithe slight form. 
She had vanished, and he did not know 
whither. Again he felt inclined to think her 
some holy and immortal priestess of the 
Flame who came and disappeared by a sort 
of miracle. His mind was torn with the un- 
certainty, and he wandered about aimlessly 
till the sun was half way up his curved track 
to the zenith, and then went to meet his 
Uncle Pundar in the outskirts where the 
cattle were fastened. 

Pundar was there before him. He had fed 
his great camel Era, and was now rubbing 
down the animal’s rough gray coat, and talk- 
ing to him. Alp came quite near and heard 


part of the talk before his uncle perceived 
him. 

“ A pretty hatful she will be for me! Old 
Era, you must learn to carry double here- 


after. You haw made your last trip, with 
me for sole rider. I must take a nursing 
babe along with me in future. A pretty hat- 
ful she will make for me! Ah!” he cried, 
as he saw Alo standing beside hie, “ what 
brings you here?” 

“You bade me, yourself, to meet you here 
when the day was one fourth gone.” 

“T? What for?” 

“To tell me if your friend Conto can re- 
ceive me as a guest in his household while 
we remain here.” 

“He cannot do that.” And Pundar pulled 
a tuft of grass and rubbed gently at a soiled 
spot on Era’s side. 

“Then I will find what host I can. I am 
just as well satisfied.” 

“°Tis better so,’ said Pundar, thought- 
fully. “We will meet every day at this time 
and place, and so may keep each other in- 
formed of our movements, That will be 
enough.” 

So Alo fed his horse and wandered back 
through the little town. He found a shel- 
tered place and-lay down for his midday rest 
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after sharing with some workmen their meal 
of bread and fruits. 

When the sun was low in the skyand the 
cool wind from the water had tempered the 
noonday heat, Alo awoke, and leaning upon 
his elbow, watched the people who passed to 
and fro upon their various errands. The 
number of them rapidly increased. Alo saw 
that he was beside the way leading to the 
principal spring in the town; for many wo- 
men passed with water-jars upon their heads, 
which afterwards they brought back, filled. 
Most of them were dressed in dark robes 
and wore thick veils; some, younger and 
fairer, wore lighter garments, and veils less 
niggardly of the bright faces behind them. 
Alo was surprised to see that many were al- 
most as white and fair as the beautiful priest- 
ess of the Flame. ; 

At last, as the descending sun took 
his farewell peep over the western hills, he 
seemed to stop a moment, for there came the 
priestess herself. No angel, spirit, or impal- 
pable shape of doubt; but a maiden of just 
flesh and blood, like any other,- and bearing 
on her head an empty water-jar. Alo knew 
her by her light elastic step and the fair 
braids of yellow hair fastened at the ends by 
the selfsame ribbons. Slowly, as she passed, 
he rose, and at a distance followed her. He 
saw her reach the spring and fill her jar with 
its clear fresh water, then raise hér burden 
to her head again. If he might only take it 
from her, and himself bear it to her home! 
But he did not dare do that. So he followed 
at a distance till he saw her enter one of the 
finest houses that old Bakoo can boast. Then 
he wandered aimlessly away. She must be, 
he knew it now, the daughter of some 
wealthy trader of the place. No doubt she 
was already—yes, long ago—betrothed to a 
prince, or at least to some great and power- 
ful merchant of the land. Ah! if he had 
but wealth and power—if he could but own 
one little, ever so little evttage, where he 
might place her, surrounded by such comforts 
as she had always known, then he could be 
happy; he could find heaven upon earth, 
just to sit and gaze his fill on such blue, blue 
eyes and the fair waves of her golden hair. 
Why had his uncle everything, while he was 
rich only in expectations? Why must he go 
unloved all these years, while his uncle, who 
jeered at women and despised them, had a 
harem of them willed to him by his friend? 
Alo had searcely thought of a wife before. 
Now it seemed, of a sudden, that he was de- 
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frauded of a right by his uncle’s contempt 
for marriage. 

Thinking these thoughts, he found himself 
_ again in the path that led to the Holy Flame. 
He stepped aside and lay down among the 
clustering shrubs that bordered it, to watch 
for the beautiful priestess, as he still called 
her. He had not long to wait. She came 
early that night. When she had disappeared 
within the grotto, he followed, and leaning 
on the stone parapet that formed the wall, 
looked over at his fair divinity. At first he 
thought she was not there. Then, crouched 
in one corner, he saw her. She had turned 
her face towards the Flame; still, he could 
not see it, for it was covered and buried in 
her two fair hands, while her slight figure 
rocked and shook with sobs. Alo stood spell- 
bound. For his life, he dared not speak or 
approach her; yet his heart was wrung with 
grief. At length she arose, calmed her weep- 
ing, knelt and recited the prayer he had 
heard before. Alo thought she repeated the 
words with more fervor to-night; her sorrow 
gave unction to her devotions. When she 
raised her head, her face was towards him. 
Alo almost thought she saw him. He dared 
not move lest he should affright her; so he 
stood silent and motionless, but with his soft 
dark eyes still fixed upon her in tender pity 
and reverent admiration. For some minutes 
she stood there, looking toward, if not at, 
the dark face half hid upon the broken top 
of the rocks. Then she turned away, whis- 
pered one more prayer beside the Flame, and 
with lowly obeisance in the Holy Place went 
forth timidly along the rocky path. She had 
to pass quite near where Alo stood. But he 
did not moye, scarcely breathed, until she 
was almost out of sight. Nor did he to-night 
follow her, But retracing his steps to the 
town, he was soon at the door of the small 
house where he had secured lodgings for the 
time of his uncle’s sojourn in Bakoo. 

Each morning Alo met his uncle at the 
cattle-pickets, and was regularly informed 
that old Conto was still living, and Pundar 
would remain another day. Then he strolled 
about the town all day, excepting the hot 
noon hours. But he did not again see the 
fair maiden bearing her water jar; she no 
longer visited the spring. Once he heard a 
word passed among the women that he 
thought referred to her. 

“Where is Zula? I haye not seen her for 
many days.” 

_ “O, Zula is betrothed, and stays away to 
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make ready for her. marriage.. She will not 
come to the spring for water any more.” 

Alo listened and wondered. Was her name 
Zula? And if it was she, surely the poor 
girl was not over-joyous of her betrothal, 
from what he saw in the Holy Grotto. Ev- 
ery night he went thither again and stood 
without and leaned upon the wall and looked 
his earnest sympathy and tender love at the 
fair priestess who nightly came to pray and 
weep; but whether she saw him, whether 
she felt the comfort of the heart that beat so 
full of pity and yearning towards her, wheth- 
er she knew that one stood without and 
looked, and loved, and pitied her, Alo could 
not tell. Often she Jooked towards him, and 
a calmer, happier feeling would overspread 
her sad face ; yet she never seemed to see 
him. 

Thus several days passed. 

. One night when Alo was late at the grotto, 
he found Zula was already there, and, cast 
down near the entrance, was weeping even 
more bitterly than ever before. Alo ap- 
proached. He stood in the entrance and © 
looked down upon her bowed head with all 
the sympathy he dared not speak. 

Suddenly Zula seemed to feel his presence. 
She raised her head, and looking upward met 
his gaze with the same dreamy, uncertain, 
yet calmer face that she had often before 
turned towards him. 

“Are you there, again ?” she said, so softly. 
and timidly that Alo was scarcely sure 
whether she spoke to him, of only whispered 
to her the query. But he answered: 

“Tam here. I wish I could take away 
your trouble.” 

“Nothing can take away that,” she an- 
swered. “1 have prayed, and Great Ormuzd 
himself has not helped me, unless—he has 
sent you,” she added, slowly and doubtingly. 

“Then tell me, and if Ican help you we 
may know that he did send me.” , 

“ Ever since my grief began,” she said, “I 
have seen that face arise over the rocks after 
every prayer. It looked so full of kindness 
that it seemed to me Ormuzd must have sent 
it to comfort—perhaps to aid me.” 

“ Tell me your troubles!” 

Alo threw himself down in the 
just at the feet of Zula, and looking up into 
her face awaited her words. She did not 
look at him, but with her bright eyes fixed 
on the blue and yellow glare of the Holy 
Flame, related the story of her sorrows. 

Once she had been happy in a home full of 
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brothers and sisters. All the rest were older 
than she, and so they had been very kind and 
gentle with her. But one day, twoor three 
years before, her grief began; for one, her 
dearest sister was to leave her. They said 
she was to be married and go away to live in 
a fine new house, but Zula only knew that 
she had never seen her since, though she had 
often begged that she might go to her, or 
have a little visit from her at home. There 
had been six sisters. After this first break in 
the number, one by one they had all been 
sent away, till now Zula alone remained. 
Her brothers, too, set off on visits to differ- 
ent countries; her father said they had gone 
trading for merchandize; but Zula only knew 
that when each set offon his travels she had 
never seen him afterwards. Zula’s father 
had two wives—only two—and they had 
never quarrelled as wives so frequently do. 
Zula loved her own dear mother only a little 
better than she loved the mother of her dear, 
best sister who had been the first to go 
away. 

Indeed, in these last sad weeks, when her 
father was sick and shut up in darkened 
rooms, when they were both so busy in nurs- 
ing and waiting on him, and the house had 
seemed so gloomy and cheerless, the two 
mothers had been so equally kind, she seemed 
to love them exactly alike. But to-day had 
been the saddest, the blackest day of all her 
life; for to-day her own dear mother, who 
was never strong and well, had fallen back 
suddenly upon her cushions, and without one 
good-by word, had died. The doctors had all 
been called, {but it was too late; she was quite 


‘dead. Now poor Zula felt more lonely and 


unhappy than ever before. 

“O!” she moaned, “I don’t want to live 
in this world any longer; it grows sadder and 
lonelier the longer I stay here, and I wish the 
Great Ormuzd would take me away!” 

Alo felt his heart ache with a new dread 
of what the world might be to him if he 
might never again see her, if he knew that 
she was no longer in it. 

“ May I tell you my story?” he asked. 

She nodded, but did not move her sad eyes 
from the shining light of the Holy Flame. 

“Tam come here from Bokhara with my 
uncle. Heis rich, and when he dies I shall 
possess all his wealth; but now he gives me 
nothing, save only my food and clothes. I 
have nothing I can call my own.” 

He said this last so mournfully that Zula 
turned her eyes upon him, 


“What would you do with more? He 
gives you, you say, all you need.” 

“No, I have nothing! I want wealth—a 
quarter part of what he has would content 
me, but I want wealth! Wealth is power!” 

“And what would you do with it?” she 
asked again, looking down earnestly into his 
warm eager face. 

“T would build me a house as fine as your 
father’s, and then I would ask you to come 
and live in it. Would you come?” 

“T don’t know. No,I thinknot. Ishould 
be more lonely in a strange place.” 

“ But J should be there. And would not 
your father and mother come to stay with 
you?” 

Zula did not reply; and Alo’s face fell. 

“But alas, I have not the wealth to do it! 
Iam like the simple peddler in the market- 
place who would build so fine a palace on the 
proeeeds of the sale of his basket of glass 
ware, and in the height of his delight kicked 
over the casket and smashed the glass that 
was the base of all his hopes. I can never 
have a house or a wife of my own while my 
uncle lives—and he is well like to outlive me, 
for he has been old ever since I can remem- 
ber, and is no older now.” 

“Tis not the want of money or of house,” 
said Zula. “JZ could give you more than 
enough money; but I cannot go with you, 
because—I am so sorry—my father has al- 
ready found a husband for me.” 

“It is true, then—what I heard the wo- 
men saying at the spring? You are Zula, 
and you are betrothed ?” 

“Tam Zula. Not yet betrothed. To-mor- 
row is the betrothal day.” 

Alo turned his face downward towards the 
rocky floor, where he leaned upon his elbow. 
He covered it half, with one hand. He did 
not speak or sigh. Yet Zula felt the pain 
that went through and through his heart. 

Suddenly he raised his head. 

“Zula, can’t the betrothal be—can’t it be 
broken ?—never made—I mean? Ordo you 
wish it? Will you be happy in the new home 
you are going to?” 

“T do not know,” she answered, slowly. 
“Father says he is a wise and honest man, 
who is rich and will take care of me. But— ‘ 
he is not so nice to look at, or to talk with, 
as—you.” 

“O Zula, I will be rich,too! I will leave 
my uncle! I will make wealth—everything 
that he could give you. Then would you 
not rather come to me? Can you not put 
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off this betrothal, and wait a year or two for 
me ?” 

“O, I would wait, gladly!” she replied, 
“but my father is determined upon my be- 
trothal at once. It is one of the whims of 
his illness.” 

“But put it off, Zula, put it off, if only 
for a day. I may do something even in 
one day. Let me try. Will you give me 
that chance?” 

“Perhaps I cannot,” she said; “ but if it 
is possible, I will make the betrothal wait a 
little. Tell me your name that I may call 
«you by it.” 

“Do! It is Alo.” 

“Alo! Ihave heard that name before.” 

“Where have you heard it?” 

“T can hardly recollect. I must go home 
now. It is the hour when I go to watch in 
the sick room. I will come here to-morrow 
night if am‘not betrothed. If Iam I can- 
not come.” 

She arose and drew around her the light 
mantle that had fallen back from her slight 
shoulders, and Alo went softly in her foot- 
steps down the rocks into the woody growth 
upon the hillside. 

“ Good-night,” she said, softly, turning to 
him. “You must not go with me into the 
town. But to-morrow night, if I am not 
betrothed —” 

“You must not be! Zula, if you do not 
come I shall lie all night within the grotto, 
weeping, as you wept when I found you there 
to-night.” 

“No, no; you must not weep. If I do not 
come, think no more about me, for you will 
never see me again. That is the way men 
always do when they lose sight of a woman 
who displeases them.” 

“And women, too! Shall you forget me 
easily ?” 

“T shall try,” she answered, truly. 

“Isthatall? And you are quite contented 
with the man your father has chosen for 
you?” 

“They tell me he is a good, wise, honest 
man,” 

“And you love him ?” 

“T have hardly seen him. But they say I 
shall love him, when he takes me home and 
I—have no one else—to love.” And Zula 
turned away her face to hide it in her 
hands. 

“I don’t believe it! “Unless you like him 
at the first, you will hate him afterwards.” 

“O, don’t say that! I must not!” 
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“You must not be betrothed! Promise 
me you will not, for one week.” 

“TI cannot promise. But I will try to defer 
the ceremony for a day, as you wished, and 
then, to-morrow night—” 

A rustle in the bushes startled them. Alo 
caught her hand 8o gleaming white in his own 
lithe swarthy fingers, and kissed it. Ste fled 
away like a frightened chamois. Alo stood 
alone. “Iwas the deepest hour of midnight. 
No moon bathed the mountain and the sea 
in its pale and liquid light. Only the bright 
stars glimmered overhead; and the cool 
breeze breathed softly through the under- 
growth of shrubs beneath the forest trees. 

“What canI do for you?” said a voice 
close to Alo’s ear. 

He started as if he had been struck. 

“ You need not be afraid of me,” continued 
the man. “I know you. You helped me 
catch that vicious camel two days ago. You 
shared a dinner with my little brother when 
I had none to give him. Ah, if I can now 
do you a service, it is my time and my debt 
to do it.” 

“You are an honest fellow. I remember 
you, and it is trueI am in trouble. But I 
hardly think ’tis a trouble in which you can 
help me?” 

“ You need not tell it. I know the story 
now better than you do.” 

“ Better than I?” 

“ Yes; for I know the old hound to whom 
she is to be betrothed, and from.your words 
to-night I understand you donot. Ah,if you 
did, you would never let her go back to her 
home to fall into his clutches.” 

Alo started. 

“Can I not reach her? Overtake her?” 

“No; not now. Wait till I tell you how. 
Ah, but he is a precious imp! But for him 
my father had been living now. But for him 
and the wicked quarrel he made with me, I 
should not now be a miserable cattle-herder, 
half-starved and over-worked; I should have 
been a decent agent in the caravans, earning 
a living-price, and so I could have called the 
maid I chose to my home, instead of seeing 
her led away in tears by a wretched trader to 
the slave market of Trebizond! O, Iam glad 
you want ‘the maid he has chosen! More - 
glad, that I can tell you how to take her!” 

“ But tell me, tell me how!’ 

* Hush, there is no need of haste. She has 
promised to defer the betrothal for one day, 
if she can. I will make it sure that she can, 
Then, in this one day, you shall make a bar- 


gain to go with the caravan that comes in 
to-morrow morning from Trebizond and 
bound for Bagdad. I know amanin Bakoo 
who is anxious to send an agent with this 
train, on business to Bagdad, The caravan 
will rest here only one day and move on at 
early sundown, But you must start a few 
hours later and overtake them. I will guide 
you on the road, and then you can take the 
fair Zula with you.” 

“And can I do all this?” 

“T know you can, I will come to you after 
your noonday rest, and conduct you to the 
merchant to receive his commission.” 

“Ts not that late in the day? Would not 
the morhing be better ?” 

“No; I will see that he finds no one else to 
send. Farewell!” 

Alo again stood alone upon the mountain. 
It came into his mind to go back to the Holy 
Flame, and offer thanks for the opportune 
friend who had come to his assistance. He 
went, and when he had whispered his grati- 
tude and joy in his own poor and broken 
words, for he knew no sacred poem or words 
of praise and thanks, he stretched himself 
upon the spot where he and Zula had first 
talked together, and there remained till the 
red light of the rising sun streamed over 
him, dimming the holy rays of the Sacred 
Flame, and rousing the life and noise of the 
little town spread far below him. 

When the sun was well above the horizon 
Alo went for,his breakfast, and then turned 
his steps towards the picket-grounds to feed 
his Norse, and meet his uncle as usual. He 
meant also to tell Pundar the plan he had 
formed of going to Bagdad, though, of course, 
with no word of the preciou$’ companion he 
hoped to carry with him. But when he came 
in sight of the picket-grounds, all was in the 
greatest confusion. Pundar was raging about 
in one of the mad wild passions that Alo had 
sometimes seen before. For some unknown 
reason Pundar never visited his anger thus 
upon Alo; but with others he was often sav- 
age as the wild boar of the Persian forests. 
Now he cursed and beat the guards of the 
cattle-ground, he raved, and it was some 
time before Alo could ascertain what it was 
that had so provoked him. When he did 
learn, he could scarcely wonder at his anger, 
for the great camel Era was missing. The 
guards declared he had only strayed, and 
would soon be found. But Pundar was con- 
vinced that he was stolen, and that, too, 
with the complicity of the guards, 
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“For,” said he, “no beast so tall and large 
as Era could leave the ground without your 
notice.” 

Then,with face livid with rage, he made 
a plunge at the nearest guard and threw 
him down. But his comrades rushed to 
his rescue, and so far did their number 
overpower the crazed old man that with- 
out offering any violence to him, which in- 
deed they did not dare, they yet contrived to 
successfully protect each other fiom any 
harm, Alo quickly advised that a party be 
sent in search of Era, for whether strayed or 
stolen there were his heavy footprints in the 
sand and they could be followed. 

“T will go, I will go!’ cried Pundar. And 
seizing the strongest and swiftest camel that 
the ground contained, he climbed into his 
saddle and started off at a swinging gait. 
But his old eyes were growing dim, and soon 
he lost the track. Alo was ‘beside him 
mounted on his own light-trotting pony, and 
with clearer eye he caught again the trail 
and led the way. Many of the guards vari- 
ously mounted, joined and accompanied 
them, shouting all sorts of conjectures and 
excited exclamations. But though the track 
lay clear before them, they felt the sun rising 
higher and hotter, and knew that to pursue 
longer would be but death to the beasts they 
rode. Some turned back and the company 
was reduced to five. The guards suggested 
to Alo that they should halt in the shade of 
a couple of aloes and refresh themselves to 
pursue their search later in the day. Alo 
proposed it to his uncle, but Pundar declared 
he would go on. 

“ Tcannot,” said Alo, “for my horse will 
not be able to travel many miles more in this 
heat. I must rest hint, or I too shall be be- 
reft of my beast in worse shape than you. 
Yours, we know, is yet alive, but mine will 
be only dead carrion.” 

“What matter if mine be alive,” growled 
Pundar, “since he is lost to me, if a hundred 
leagues away? Shall I let him be gaining on 
me all the hours while I am stretched out 
here? No! I will go on.” 

“ You mistake,” cried Alo. “Since Era is 
alive, he, too, will be resting at this noonday 
hour. And if you do not take the same wise 
care, we shall all find ourselves with only our 
own good legs to ride upon; and then surely 
will great Era gain fearfully upon us, in his 

journey.” 

This reasoning at last, convinced Pundar, 
and he consented to rest under the aloes. 
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But his impatience shortened the nooning, 
and in a couple of hours he was again on his 
camel and ready to continue the search. The 
tracks of Era had at first been mingled with 
those of horses and donkeys. But ere this 
it had separated from them, and was now 
alone; yet he seemed to have hada rider, for 
in many places the steps were very long, 
even for acamel, showing rapid travel. Pun- 
dar’s excitement seemed only to increase as 
the chase continued, and he vowed ‘dire ven- 
geance on the thieving knave who had at- 
tempted to steal his Era. Thus at length, 
when it was near sundown, they saw in-the 
distance the hamlets of a village, and straight 
thither turned the Jong strides of the camel. 

“ Now we shall have him!” growled Pun- 
dar, with more reference, however, to the 
thief than the camel. The recapture of his 
property he had regarded from the first as a 
certainty. The pleasure of recking ven- 
geance upon a thief was something he was 
not so sure of securing, and thirsted for pro- 
portionately. Goading their weary beasts, 
they dashed forward upon the camel's track, 
and suddenly found themselves in the midst 
of the picketing-ground of Bakoo, whence 
they had started in the morning! 

Pundar’s face grew blank. Alo laughed. 
There, in his accustomed place, stood the 
great camel Era, quietly eating his supper, 
as sleek as his rough coat ever admitted, and 
altogether looking as if he had not stirred 
from the spot since he was picketed there 
ten days ago. 

“He is found, master! he is found!” cried 
half a dozen of the guards at once. 

“TI see him,” grimly answered Pundar. 
“And now I'd like to know which of you has 
ridden him this devil’s chase to-day ?” 

The guards looked blankly at one another 
and were silent. 

“He is not weary, master; feel his skin, it 
isnotdamp. He had only strayed,” said one 
of them, 

“Told your tongue, sirrah!” roared Pun- 
dar. “It is useless to try to fool me with 
such stories. I have followed his track all 
day, and a pretty race he has had! We have 
travelled every inch of the ground that he 
has, and look at our beasts! Are they not 
weary ?” 

The guards fell back abashed at Pundar’s 
* rage, and knew not what to say. 

As they drew apart, Alo saw among them 
Racah, the man who had talked with him 
the night before on the mountain. Alo had 
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seen him also in the morning, knew that he 
had set out with them upon the search, but 
had disappeared, as did many others after an 
hour’s ride. At first Alo thought he lingered 
to speak with him; but Racah did not seem 
t@ recognize him, and turned to Pundar. 

“ Master, ’twas I had the happy fortune to 
find yourcamel. When we had gone a space, 
I bethought me of a pleasant feeding-place, 
to the southward and near the Holy Field of 
Fire, whither I have known camels to resort. 
So I left your party and rode thither. There 
I found him browsing peacefully among the - 
herbs. I brought him back to the grounds, 
thinking you would soon give up the search 
and return here before the noon.” 

“T tell you,’ screamed Pundar, “I have 
tracked him every step of the way and ridden 
all day!” 

“ True, master,” answered Racah, humbly, 
“but Era had all the night to gain upon you. 
He has been ten days chained here, and no 
wonder he wanted a little exercise.” 

Pundar gnashed his long yellow teeth, and 
gnawed viciously at his wiry black beard and. 
his thin dry lips. But there was nothing to 
be said. He himse!f remembered Racah in 
the morning. Racah had called the others 
to accompany him. Racah had been next to 
Alo in finding out and following the foot- 
prints in the sand. Yet somehow Pundar 
had scarcely missed him when he left the 
party. 

Alo was leaving the ground, when Racah 
overtook him and said, hurriedly: ° 

“Go and ask him to lend you his camel for 
the trip to Bagdad. The beast needs exer- 
cise.” Then, seeing that Alo hesitated, he 
added, “ You can send him back by the next 
train that comes. Go! ask! you will need 
him. He will carry two.” 

So Alo turned back and told his uncle that 
he wanted to get a commission to go to Bag- 
dad as agent for some merchant in Bakoo, 
afd would Pundar be willing to have him 
ride Era, and leave his own horse Zylphah, 
till the next train should return —_ Bag- 
dad to Trebizond ? 

“Yes. Curse the camel!” answered Pun- 
dar. “The brute has cost me a pretty job 
to-day. Whatever will Conto say to me, I do 
not know. I had business with him to-day— 
business that he thought important, and I 
would not have disappointed him—but in 
this confusion I forgot all about both it and 
him. Perhaps it is not now too late.” 

So saying, he gathered his robe about him, 
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and strode away through the red light of sun- 
set, into the town. 

Alo returned to Racah who awaited him at 
a little distance, and together they went to 
see the merchant. This man seemed ,to 
place the utmost reliance on Racah, his hon- 
esty and his judgment, and when he proffered 
Alo as a trusty and able man for his errand, 
he at once engaged him, and proceeded to 
explaimthe business which he wished him to 
transact. 

As they came out of the merchant’s house, 
Racah said: 

“ Zula has not kept her betrothal to-day.” 

“Are you sure? How do you know?” 

Racah looked in his face and laughed. 

“TI see you do not know so much of your 
maid’s affairs as I do. But itis better so, 
know. She will be at the grotto. Go and 
meet her at moonrise. I will be at the foot 
of the mountain with. Era saddled for two, 
and—shall I mount myself on your Zylphah, 
to go as your guide?” 

“ Yes, ride Zylphah yourself. But if Zula 
will not go with me?” 

“That is for you to manage. You must 
persuade her. That is your part. I have 
done mine,” 

“Yes indeed, that you have Racah! And 
done it excellently well, if you have really 
hindered her betrothal.” 

“T have done that, I know; and now I 
will bring the beasts and guide you to the 
train that is just now leaving the town and 
will be then some leagues away to the south. 
But we can easily overtake them.” 

Alo was first at the grotto. He waited 
what seemed to him a longtime. At last he 
heard the light tread of quick feet. Zula 
stood beside him, with flushed cheeks and 
brilliant eyes; yet even in her excitement 
she did not forget to make her lowly réver- 
ence to the Holy Flame before she spoke to 
her lover. She looked up in his face, ag’ 
her breath fluttered with her hasty flight up 
the rocks, and the strong feeling of anger or 
indignation that seemed to be burning in her 
heart. 

“Now, Alo,” she said, giving him both 
those fair white hands that were such mira- 
cles of light to him, “now, Alo, if you really 
‘mean what you said iast night, I am yours, 
all yours, to go with you wherever you go, 
:and stay with you always.” 

“And there was no betrothal ?” 

“You know there was not. He says you 
were with him all day seeking his camel.” 
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“With him? Whom?” 

“Pundar; the man my father had chosen, 
O, my poor father!” And her head sank, 
and tears came into her eyes, quenching 
their angry light. 

“ Zula, is Conto your father?” 

“He was; poor Conto! He thought to 
send me to Pundar, because he was his friend, 
because he is rich, and because he knew Pun- 
dar had no household. And I—I did not 
know Pundar; I believed him good since my 
father liked him. So to-day was to have 
been our betrothal. He went after his camel 
instead. He found the camel, but he can 
never take me away now.” 

“T can’t be very sorry for him,” said Alo, 
smiling, and remembering Pundar’s muttered 
soliloquy, “A pretty hatful for me!” 

“ My father waited anxiously all day; Pun-' 
dar did not come, and poor Conto was more 
ill than I had known him to be before. Just 
as the sun went down his dear old head fell, 
and he was dead. O, and he had mourned 
all day for Pundar! Then, at very nightfall 
Pundar came. When he saw that Conto 
was dead, he was more angry again about his 
camel. I tried tocomfort him, for he was 
my father’s friend and had consented to give 
meahome. But he threw me off with ugly 
words and faces. O Alo, if you had ever 
seen a man like Pundar so angry, you would 
hate him as I do! SoTJ slipped away, and I 
whispered with myself that I would never 
stay for his betrothal. They thought I went 
away to mourn for my dead father. Ah,soI 
do mourn for him! But Iam come to you, 
now, and, Alo, fake me away where I shall 
never see him again.” y 

How could Alo tell her that Pundar was 
his own uncle? He only hung his head and 
held closely the fair white hands. 

“Where do you live? I am going with 
you from here. I have hidden my mother’s 
jewels in my bosom, and a bag of ducats in 
my skirts. We shall not know want. Take 
me away and let me be your wife.” . 

“Will you go with me to Bagdad?” asked 
Alo, timidly. 

“Yes, anywhere! When?” 

“To-night! Now! See, the east is now 
whitening with the coming moon. When it 
appears, my camel will be ready at the foot 
of the mountain, saddled for two; and a 
guide will attend to accompany us on our 
way to join the great caravan that passes 
through Bakoo to-day.” s 

“ Now ? this minute? Go to Bagdad new?” 
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“Yes, now. You said you would not leave 
me again?” for Zula’s lips had grown white, 
and her little teeth showed tightly shut be- 
hind them. 

“But to leave Bakoo now! O Alo, I have 
not yet prayed at the Sacred Field of Fire 
since my own mother died! And now my 
father, too, is gone. Andit is our duty when 
our dear ones pass away to offer there the 
funeral prayers which Great Ormuzd cannot 
refuse when they rise to him on the wings of 
his own holy blue flames.” 

“You shall do that on our way. Did I 
not hear Racah say to-day that the Fire 
Field lay to the south? Then we must pass 
that way to overtake the caravan. We will 
stop, and you shall comfort your heart there 
with your sweet and holy prayers. Will that 
satisfy you ?” 

“ Yes, yes indeed! Now I am ready; we 
will go.” 

As the moon cast its first long silver ray 
across the water, Alo and Zula came down 
the mountain. At the foot they found Racah 
mounted on Alo’s light-stepping Zylphah, 
and Era already kneeling to receive his 
double burden. 

“The moon rises later to-night than I 
thought,” said Racah. “ You stayed a long 
time on the mountain. Mount quickly now, 
for we must hasten.” 

“We will hasten,” said Alo, as he put Zula 
into the saddle, “ but we must also tarry a 
while at the Burning Field. I have promised 
that Zula shall have time to offer there the 
funeral prayers that she has not yet made 
for her mother and her father.” 

“Her father? Conto, too?” cried Racah. 

“Yes; Conto, too, is dead,” replied Alo, as 
Era rose and they turned their faces south- 
ward. 

“We will stop,” said Racah, “ but it will be 
well for her to hasten even in her prayers, or 
we shall scarcely overtake the caravan in 
time for me to return at daybreak.” 

Zula had ,closely wrapped herself in her 
veil, and would not speak to the stranger, 
but she whispered softly to Alo, “I will only 
tarry a very little time.” 

Nearly a league south’from the town lies 
the wonderful Burning Field of Bakoo. It 
is low and sunken like a meadow. By day 
one would not notice it. But at night pale 
flickering blue jets of flame dance aqgoss it, 
shining wierdly in the darkness, till the clear- 
er light of Ormuzd himself puts them to 
shame, and they hide in the gravelly sand all 
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day. Ata little distance they stopped, for 
the beasts are capable ef no religion and are 
frightened by the blue flames. Era again 
knelt while Alo dismounted and lifted Zula 
to her feet. She hastened toward the Field, 
with willing, eager steps. They could see 
her glad courtesies of reverence as she ap- 
proached. They could see her kneeling, in 
the moonlight, by the edge of it, bending for- 
ward that her words might truly rise on the 
wings of the dancing blue flames. Both 
could see her plainly, Racah as he sat upon 
the prancing little Arab Zylphah, and Alo 
who stood leaning with one arm on the still 
kneeling camel. The minutes seem long to 
those who wait, yet these two had not waited 
long when she called—such a stifled, fright- 
ened, agonized: call—* Alo!” 

He sprang away so suddenly, that Era, 
touched by his heel in turning, rose and trot- 
ted swiftly away towards the town. Alo 
scarcely heeded this. He had heard the cry, 
and as he hastened towards her, he saw Zula 
fall forward and face downward. Racah, too, 
dismounted quickly, picketing his horse with 
one swift stroke, and hurried to the spot. 
Alo had raised her head, but she could not 
speak—could not move. Worse still, her 
clothes had taken fire from the Holy Flames. 
How could this fire be extinguished ? Caught 
by Holy Flame, to blow it with the breath, 
to wantonly touch it with human flesh was 
sacrilege. Alo pressed the garments down 
upon the sand. Her flowing veil with which 
she had sought to screen her face from her 
stranger guide, was all burned away. Her 
bright tresses were burned and scorched. 
So, too, was her fair white face. But Alo 
saw none of this. 

“Cover her in sand,” muttered Racah.. 
And together they heaped the loose sand 
upon her senseless form wherever the red 
glow of the fire was to be seen. Eagerly, 
anxiously, they worked, covering her all over, 
except her face, and piling yet higher the 
sandy mound. The sea was close by. They 
could see the dark surface of its water and 
hear the plash of its lazy waves. Racah ran 
to the shore, filled the little drinking-cup he 
carried, and returning, dashed the contents 
in Zula’s face. This he repeated many times. 

At last her eyes opened. She smiled as 
she heard Alo’s voice call her“ Zula.” They 
began to brush off the sand they had piled 
upon her. So busy were they, that no one 
heard the quick beat of camel’s feet. No one 
noticed the approach of a rider, till Zylphah 
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neighed a greeting to Era. Down knelt the 
camel at a word; and Pundar, blind with 
rage, stood before them. 

“ What is this, sirrah?” he screamed at 
Alo. “Did I not iend you my camel to go 
to Bagdad with the caravan? And now how 
is it that I find him, in the middle of the 
night, wandering about the streets riderless, 
though saddled fortwo? Aw I not torment- 
ed enough with my camel-clhase this morn- 
ing, and the troublesome maiden old Conto 
would tuck in my arms to be fed and clothed 
forever, without your antics and fancies? 
What have you there? A woman? Take 
her then, and begone! and let me never see 
your face again as long as I live!’ 

“It is well the camel has returned,” mut- 
tered Racah to Alo, as they, brushed away 
the sand from Zula. “ You will want him to 
bear her away.” 

Zula heard it all. She shuddered, and 
ciutched Alo’s sleeve. Her breath had come 
back with the cold water that Racah had 
dashed on her face. She could move. She 


could have spoken, had she dared. But she 
only whispered softly to Alo, “Take me 


away.” 
While Pundar raved, Racah went for the 


camel, and keeping behind the old man he 
cautiously backed Era so he should not see 


the flame, close to their side, and there bade 
him kneel. Suddenly Pundar perceived 
the movement. 

“What! would you take my camel before 
my eyes?” He sprang forward to seize the 


saddle, and prevent Alo who was about to 


assist Zula to her seat. . 

Now it happened that to reach the camel 
he must cross the very verge of the Burning 
Field. He did not observe this. 
his old eyes were too dim. Perhaps his au- 
ger would not.let him regard the sacred 
place enough to go around it. At any rate, 
he stepped upon the burning sacred ground 
to cross it. Not quite with impunity can 


man step upon the holy ground of the Burn- 
ing Field of Bakoo. The firm sand gave 
way, like ashes, beneath his foot. The sud- 
', den yielding tripped him, and he fell face 
downwards, as had Zula. Alo was busy 
raising Zula to her place. Only Racah saw 


him fall and knew the reason; and Racah 


preferred to consider himself too busy to at- 
tend to him. The old man- writhed, he 
gasped, he tried to call; but the deep breath 
of his passion had already filled his lungs with 
the poisonous air of the Holy Fires of Bakoo. 


Perhaps . 
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When Alo turnéd and saw him, he lay still 
and stiff upon the Holy Ground and the 
flickering, fluttering flames had already taken 
hold upon his heavy garment. 

“What is it? He, too?” cried Alo, spring- 
ing torward to raise him, 

But Racah held him back. 

“Do you want to fall also? He trespassed 
on the sacred ground. In his mad anger he 
stepped upon the flame. The Holy Fires 
themselves have given him his punishment.” 

“But wecan save him! We have saved 
her!” 

“She was in prayer. The fires have but 
sanctified her. He is past hope. Wait; I 
will show you.” 

Then Racah, shutting close his eyes and 
lips, reached over and seized one of Pundar’s 
feet—then the other. Thus he dragged him 
away from the sacred ground. 

“Try to save him, try!’ said Alo, as he 
looked remorsefully at the blackened face, 
the burnt beard and smouldering turban, 
“Go for water, do go, Racah,” while he be- 


gan covering his uncle in the sand as they 
had done by Zula. . 

Racah went fur water, but he did not go 
so quickly as before, and they were but scanty 
cupfuls that he threw into old Pundar’s 
grimy face, 

Gradually the fire was smothered. Slowly 
Pundar opened once more his sharp black 
eyes. Straight into Alo’s face he sent them. 

“Tell me, who is that woman? By my 
soul! 1 thought it was Conto’s Zula.” 


“It is Couto’s Zula!” said Alo, bravely. 


“She is to be my wile, instead of yours!” 

“ Your wife! By heaven, why would not 
that do as weil? Since I must support ber 
—feed and clothe her, as Ido you—I should 
at least be saved the taking care of her, as of 
a sucking babe, and be spared carrying her 
about with me. Why didn’t I think of that? 
I had forgotten you were a grown man and 
could wisely have a wife. Were you running 
away to Bagdad? Fool! to take so much 
pains to steal a woman—the very poorest 
piece of property a man can have! Raise 
meup. O, if Iam free of that nuisance of 
the wife, I'd like to,be cured of this, and live 
alittle longer! You'll need me, or the money 


will soon all be gone.” ; 


Racah stared at Alo, and Alo’s eyes grew 
round. But this was really the way the mat- 
ter lo8Sked to Pundar. They raised him up 


and placed him upon Zylphah’s back. Racah 
walked, leading the horse, and Alo rode with 


with Zula on Era’s double saddle. So they 
returned to Bakoo, to the house where old 
Conto lay dead, and the one wife, all that re- 
mained of his once large household, mourned 
at his side. Pundar explained to the mother 
that Zula had chosen to be wife of his nephew 
instead of himself. Then followed the days 
of mourning, religiously kept, and for that 
space no word was spoken of the deferred 
betrothal. Yet were the mourning hours 
extended over many days, because much time 
was consumed in dressing the wretched 


burns and easing the smart of old Pundar 
and Zula. The faces of both were changed. 
Old Pundar was ugly before. His shaggy 
eyebrows were trimmed by the fire; his dark 
skin was darker and scarred; his scant rag- 
ged beard was almost gone. He was only a 
little uglier than he had been. 

The ten days of mourning were over. Then 
,was to be the betrothal of Alo and Zula. 
The friends came, also the great priests in 
their sacred robes, and the ceremony was 


performed. Alo and Zula were betrothed. 


Alo had not yet seen her, since the night 
when he stood with her last, in the Sacred 
Grotto before the Holy Flame. She wore 
her veil closely now. After the betrothal it 


was allowed him to visither. Yet she did 


not remove the veil that was wrapped about 


her face. She reclined heavily upon her 
cushions, for she was still weak with pain 
and worn with suffering. Pundar had not 


yet left his bed, and groaned continually. 
Alo grew sick with longing for just a glimpse 
of that fair bright face that was his joy, his 
heaven. 

“ Zula, when are you going to let me look 
at you again ?” he asked, one day. 

“O, I wish it were never!” she sighed. 

“Zula! Don’t you know that your face is 
my greatest joy—to look at it my greatest 
happiness ?” 

“O yes, I know; and that is why I wish 
80. For the joy is gone out of it, and there 
is no more any of that happiness for you.” 

“No, Zula. That cannot be! You cannot 
look as ugly as Pundar, you know.” 

“And it were not necessary to do that, to 
grieve you all that I have said.” 


“Now you have told me the worst, let me 


see your face, and find the best for myself.” 

“The worst cannot be told.” 

“Butlet me see you! Zula, Iso long to 
see your face again, that if it were as bad as 
Pundar’s, it would be a relief to me only to 
gaze upon it, Take away the veil.” 
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“If for once I do, will you never ask again ?” 

“Never, Zula? What do you mean?” 

“Never. There will be times—perhaps— 
when you will chance to come in and find 
me unveiled— you will see quite enough of 
my poor face, if you promise never to ask 
again.” 

“Yes, I will promise,” said Alo, and sighed. 
But he resolved to make frequent the times 
when he should come and find her unveiled. 

So Zula drew aside the veil, looked up for 
an instant, and then down before the earnest 


eyes of Alo, while the faint pink came steal- 
ing up into her browned cheeks and her 
darkened eyelids trembled with unshed tears, 
“ May I tell you what I know, now ?” 
Zula nodded her bowed head. 


“When I first saw you, so fair and white, 
before the Holy Flame upon the mountain, 


I thought you were some spirit that lived in 
the fire; or at least some holy priestess con- 
secrated to her sacred duties. I had never 
seen a face so fair and bright, such golden 
sunny hair, such white hands and arms, . 
When I was sure you were an earthborn 
maid like any other, I worshipped you afar 
off for the whiteness of your skin, and the 
brightness of your hair—” 

“O don’t!” sobbed Zula. For the white- 


ness was gone from her skin and the bright- 
ness from her hair. 

“Hush, listen! I thought ’twas for those 
things that I worshipped and loved you. I 
thought ’twas those things that made you 
seem to me hoiy, and like a strayed angel 


out of far heaven. But now they are gone, 
and I know it was not for that I loved you.” 

Zula half raised her head, and held her 
breath, while the color came and went, like 
flashes of soft silent summer lightning, in 
her cheeks, 

“It was not your beauty that made you 
holy and angelic. It is gone, and yet there 
is the same light in your eyes, more holy, it 
seems to me, than ever before; and the faint 


color that comes and goes in your cheeks is 
sweeter to my eyes than ever was the fair 
pink and white that used to be there. Zula, 
I think it is your soul that I love, and that is 
more beautiful than ever before.” 


Zula sptead her browned hands over the 


face she had been ashamed of, and wept 
happy tears. Her heart was too joyous to 
believe it all true. Alo continued: 

“You have made me promise; and so I 
can never again ask to see this face that you 
have shown me: for once—this face that is 
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happiness; but Zula, remember you put out 
my best light every time you hide it from 
me. You leave me in the same darkness 
that I felt for a moment when I feared you 
were gone from me forever, there by your 
Sacred Field of Fire. Don’t keep me in the 
darkness all the time.” 

She raised her poor face, wet with tears, 
and shining with happy smiles. 

“Tl never veil it from you, Alo. O, it is 
so much better to love souls than faces! But 
I thought men never did.” 

“What a slander!” laughed Alo, as he 
kissed the smiling lips. 
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Old Pundar fought hard for his life; but 
the fires had taken bitter hold upon his poor 
old body. _Conto’s widow nursed him care- 
fully and faithfully; but the care was in vain, 
After many weeks of lingering pain, Pundar 
was forced to bid adieu to life and follow in 
the footsteps of his friend Conto, 

Then Alo took the mother, and with Zula, 
his wife, returned to* Bokhara. Notwith- 
standing Pundar’s prophecy that they would 
need him in their finances, they were never 
able to perceive that they did not prosper 
very well without his shrewdness and skill, 
and they could certainly easily spare his 
company. 


SEMIRAMIS. 


Tis wonderful queen and historical char- 
acter has been thought to be a fabulous being 
by some, but the minuteness with which the 
particulars of her life are detailed by cher 
historians makes it improbable that the 
whole was a fabrication. The exact date of 
her life and reign is uncertain; and is given 
by different authors as from 2100 to 1200 B.C. 
She was said to be the child of the goddess 
Decreto who was worshipped in a temple 
near Askelon in Syria. The fable relates 
that the goddess wished to drown herself in 
a lake, but was changed into a fish when she 
struck the water. Her daughter’s life was 
saved by a fluck of doves that fed her with 
milk, and shielded her with their wings. 
They also stole cheese from the shepherds 
around,them to give to their little foundling, 
who was discovered and adopted by Semina, 
the chief shepherd, and named Semiramis, 
which signifies in Syria, doves or pigeons. 
This fable has considerable resemblance to 
that of Romulus and Remus but is of much 
greater antiquity. 

Semiramis grew to be a most beautiful and 
talented woman, and attracted the notice of 
Menon, an officer in the palace of Ninus, 
King of Assyria, while he stopped at the 
house ef Sumina to inspect the flocks. She 
became Menon’s wife, and through her talent 
and sagacity his fortunes grew more brilliant. 
While the Assyrian forces were besieging 
Bactria, she was summoned to the camp by 
her husband, and with wonderful military 
genius immediately pointed out the mistakes 
of the king’s position. Then with undaunted 
bravery she placed herself at.the head of a 


body of soldiers and led them to the assault. 
The fortress was taken, and Bactria added to* 
the possessions of the Assyrian king. This 
achievement on the part of Semiramis, joined 
to the power of her beauty, won the heart of 
Ninus, and he endeavored to induce Menon 
to give her up, but in vain. He then treated 
the unfortunate husband so cruelly that he 
was driven to take his own life. Soon after, 
the bold, beautiful Simiramis mounted the 
throne and became Queen of Assyria. Some 
historians accuse her of the murder of the 
king, while others assert that he died a natu- 
ral death after the birth of a son, who was 
named Ninyas. 

Semiramis was at this time at the height 
of her power. She had absolute control of 
the empire during the minority of her son, 
and her great ambition led her to wish to 
mark the commencement of her rule by some 
wonderful achievement which should render 
her name famous through succeeding genera- 
tions. She gathered from her provinces and 
cities the enormous force of two millions of 
men, and began the erection of the magnifi- 
cent city of Babylon. Exaggeration is com- 
mon in the earlier ages of history,and fabulous 
legends are inextricably mixed with real 
facts; but there is sufficient proof that the 
glowing accounts given by ancient historians 
of the great Babylon are not more wonder- 
ful than was the reality. Could the eyes of 
the fierce, warlike and ambitious Semiramis 
gaze through the long vista of years that 
have iutervened since her reign, she would 
behold the great and mighty city of her pride 
reduced to a mere mass of ruins—crumbling 
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bricks, earth and stones! The Euphrates no 
longer flows through it, and the surrounding 
country is a dreary marsh. Nineveh, her 
once haughty capital, exists only as a heap 
of ruins on the eastern bank of the Tigris, 
and were there no more enduring tokens of 
her greatness than the ones she so earnestly 
strove to erect, the name of Assyria’s mighty 
queen would be lost to the world. But hu- 
man intellect retains the memory of that 
which the most enduring forms of matter 
fail to preserve. The ancient glories of Baby- 
lon and Nineveh «have faded away, but the 
descriptions of history still conjure up before 
the imagination a glimpse of their former 
splendors and a vision of their indomitable 
queen. 

The erection and completing of so great a 
city as Babylon one would think the suffi- 
cient work of a lifetime, but it is said that 
Semiramis also built a number of other large 
cities along the banks of the Tigris. Not sat- 
isfied with these peaceful exploits, the rest- 
less queen planned the conquest of India, 
which she had been informed was a most 
beautiful country. A great army was assem- 
bled, and workmen from Phoenicia, Syria 
and Cyprus were employed to construct the 
frames of ships which were to aflord her 
means of crossing the Indus. She had been 
told that the Hindvoos placed great de- 
pendence on their elephants in conflict, and 
conceived the idea of manufacturing an imi- 
tation of those animals. She commanded 
the slaughter of three hundred thousand 
oxen, and that their hides should be stuffed 
and placed on the backs of camels to make 
them seem as large as elephants. Thus she 
thought to terrify her opponents, The In- 
dian king Stabrobates was soon informed 
of these warlike preparations; he quickly 
raised an opposing army, and four thousand 
boats of bamboo were made ready for use 
upon the river. The haughtiness of Semir- 
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amis prevented any peaceful settlement of 
difficulties, and she marched to the Indus and 
attempted to pass it with boats. An encoun- 
ter took place between the two fleets, and 
for some time it was uncertain which would 


gain the victory. Weary of watching the 


‘progress of the conflict, Semiramis impetu- 


ously threw herself into the thickest of the 
fight, and by her indomitable energy so in- 
spired her troops that the Indian forces gave 
way before their infuriated efforts, A thou- 
sand of Stabrobares’s boats were sunk, and 
many prisoners taken. 

Elated by the victory, Semiramis pressed 
on with her forces, eager to completely over- 
come the retreating enemy. Perhaps the 
retreat was merely a cunning stratagem to 
lead the Assyrians into danger; however 
that may be, the Hindoos rallied, their fear 
for the false elephants disappeared, and the 
lately victorious queen was disastrously de- 
feated. Stabrobates and Semiramis met 
in single conflict and the queen was wounded. 
Back over the river she fled, together with a 
crowd of less mighty fugitives, and retreated 
to her own kingdom, after having lost two- 
thirds of her great army. The glory of Semir- 
amis had departed. 

Not long after this defeat the queen de- 
tected a conspiracy against her, headed by 
her son Ninyas. She then resigned the reins 
of empire and retired from the scene of her 
many exploits. She died at the age of sixty- 
two, and reigned forty-two years over the 
most of Asia. Her people believed that her 
soul took its flight in the form of a dove, and 
the Assyrians afterwards reverenced this bird 
as divine, . 

There are many events in the life of Semir- 
amis, as related by her historians, which 
seem inconsistent and improbable, but the 
fascinating and romantic story of her life is 
one of the most interesting of the strange 
tales of history. 
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A LITTLE FLOWER. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


‘Dear friend, do you remember 
A summer long ago, 

When we sat in the garden together 
And saw the roses blow ? 


And heard the robins singing, 
And saw the sunlight fall 

In a shower of gold o’er the meadow, _ 
And the lilies by the wall? 


I shall never, never forget it, 
For you gave me, then and there, 
A beautiful snowy lily 
. That had lain among your hair. 


And I wore it on my bosom 
That golden afternoon, 


And whispered, do you remember? 
That the world was in perfect tune. 


Ab me! but dins and discords 
Have jarred its chords since then; 
And the two who were almost lovers, 
To-day are merely friends, 


But to-day, when I found this lily, 
All faded, and dry, and dead, 

I saw you young and winsome, 
With the sunshine on your head. 


When I look at you, sadder and older, 
I cannot make it seem 

That you are the self-same person : 
Is the present or past a dream ? 


“AVE SANCTISSIMA.” 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


‘ Sunset in Naples; but all unmindful of 
the golden shadows and the dimpling waves, 
Carlotta and Angelo lengthened out the sad 
sweet hour of parting. Carlotta’s pretty eyes 
were red with weeping, and though Angelo’s 
cheek was bearded, and his shoulders broad, 
the mists would gather over his eyes, too, and 
when he turned his head so quickly, it was to 
dash away the tear he could not check; for 
when another sun should set, would he not 
be on the false sea, speeding far away from 
sunny Italy and all the dear ones that she 
held? But from the far-off land to which he 
sailed the hand of fortune beckoned to him. 
There he would win wealth, and after a few 
years of patient labor’ sail joyfully home. 
Then he would take Carlotta to a vineclad 
cottage, and in their life of joy they would 
forget the dark hours of the past. So he 
strove to reassure the weeping girl, and, kiss- 
ing away her tears, tried to make her see the 
light, that now burned but dimly even for 
him. But poor Carlotta’s tears fell the faster, 
and she said: 

“Angelo, my life, my love, my heart will 
break without you. How can I feel the warm 
light of the sun, and know that you are un- 
der cold skies! to see the orange bloom, and 
know there are no flowers for you! Ah, I 


shall hate our laughing bay, because its cruel 
waters bore you from me.” 

“ Nay, nay, Carlotta, dear one. Be brave! 
Think of what is behind the clopd, and the 
bright light will shine through. What mat- 
ters it, if land and seas do lie between us? 
Love laughs at distances as it does at locks; 
and my heart will beat with yours in the new 
world as truly as it does now. Hark!” 

The vesper bell tolled slowly, and over the 
water sweet and clear floated the sailor’s 
evening hymn: 


“ Ave Sanctissima, we lift our souls to thee, 
Ora pro nobis, ’tis nightfall on the sea. 
Watch us while shadows lie 
Far o’er the waters spread, 

Hear the heart’s lonely sigh, 

Thine, too, hath bled. 

Thou, that hast looked on death, 

Aid us when death is near! 

Whisper of heaven to faith, 

Sweet Mother, sweet Mother, hear! 

Ora pro nobis, the wave must rock our sleep, 

Ora, Mater, ora, Star of the deep.” 

The lovers clasped each other’s hands and 
listened till the last note mingled with the 
splashing wave, and then Carlotta said: 

“Ah, Angelo, to-morrow I shall hear that 
hymn alone, and you—where will you be?” 
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“With you in spirit, Carlotta; let us make 
a spirit tryst. Every eve at vesper time, on 
land or on sea, in joy, or in sorrow, I will sing 
that vesper hymn; you promise me to do the 
same, and in spite of land and sea our hearts 
will go forth in the music and hold commu- 
nion until we meet again. I swear it; will 
you do so?” 

Carlotta raised the little crucifix at her 
girdle, and pressed it to her lips. 

“T swear it.” 

Angelo kissed it, too; the shadows deep- 
ened, and with a long last embrace they part- 
ed. Carlotta stole to her little white bed to 
weep herself to sleep, and Angelo walked the 
deck of the ship that was to bear him to the 
land of gold. Bravely sped the good stout 
ship, and soon he stood on the shore of the 
strange land, eager to begin the battle with 
fate. 

He was young and brave, and his arm nev- 
ershrank before a task. He worked cheer- 
fully and faithfully, and fortune smiled upon 
him. He hoarded every cent with a miser’s 
care, for each one brought him nearer Car- 
lotta; and every evening, among his fellow- 
workmen, or by himself, he kept the spirit 
tryst, and he sang “Ave Sanctissima.” 

A year rolled by; Angelo’s hoard grew rap- 
idly, and he told himself, “Another year, and 
then home again!” He wrote to Carlotta 
thus: 

“Courage, my life! But one short year, 
and then the cruel trial will be over!” 

Carlotta read the words by the sparkling 
water, kissing them many times; and when 
the vesper bell tolled she sent her song over 
the waves to meet her lover’s. 

The year was almost over, and Angelo 
counted by weeks the time that must elapse 
before he should sail. for home. How his 
warm southern blood glowed and his heart 
bounded! His happy song kept time all day 
long with his hammer’s click; and when at 
evening he poured out his joy in the tryst 
song, he could almost hear it meet and min- 
gle with the notes that rose so many miles 
away. 

“The darkest hour is just before the day ;” 
and often, too, the sun shines brightest when 
low in the horizon the blackest clouds are 

piling; then suddenly the muffled thunder 
rolls, and in an instant inky blackness hides 
heaven’s true blue from the strained and ach- 
ing sight. So the storm burst over Angelo. 
His employer failed, and with his own for- 
tune was swept away Augelo’s little wealth; 
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the day on which he was, to have sailed for 
home found him penniless, hungry, and with- 
out work. All day long he went from place 
to place to find work, but in vain. It wasin 
those terrible war days, when bread was dear, 
and “ flesh and blood so cheap;” and evening 
found him still hungry and HKopeless. He 
walked to the river, and looked down into its 
murky waters, so different from the sparkling 
blue of his native bay, and the thought came, 
why not end his cares beneath those gloomy 
waves? They looked suilen and hopeless as 
his own heart, and they might with the sym- 
pathy of woe rock him tenderly, and waila 
requiem over him. It was better than dying 
of hunger in the street, with life and happi- 
ness passing in mockery before him. Yes, it 
was the best, and true to the last to his faith, 
he crossed his brow and muttered a prayer, 
then closed his eyes for the fatal leap, when 
soft and silvery over the black tide floated 


“ Ave Sanctissima, we lift our souls to thee.” 


With clasped hands and hushed breath he 
listened till the sound died away; then he 
fell on his knees, and while the hot tears 
rained down his cheek, he sang his answer. 

That night Angelo slept in a coalbox, and 
the next day he put on the blue uniform of 
the Union, and marched away to the “front.” © 

And Carlotta, what of her! Her sky was 
yet serene. With a light heart she worked 
among the purple-laden vines, and saved her 
earnings to buy bright ribbons for her long 
black braids when Angelo should come home. 
The bay looked bluer, and the water rippled 
cooler at her feet as she lingered to catch 
the echo to her song, which she loved to tell 
herself was Angelo’s voice replying. The 
days rolled on, and the ship sailed proudly in 
the bay, but alas! she brought no Angelo; 
and with asigh and tear Carlotta laid her 
ribbons by, and began the weary task of pa- 
tience. Waiting, waiting—ever, ever waiting! 
To have the sun go down upon a breast 
whose torttred heart can seem to bear no 
more, but learns, when gray dawn drives 
away the blessed hours of sleep, it still must 
battle on and bleed! Ah me! ahme! How 
deeply dyed with sweat and tears are even 
the brightest threads we draw from out the 
tangled skein of life. Time passed by, and 
still Carlotta waited. The golden autumn 
faded, and the mighty breath of coming 
winter wafted her voice back from the water 
like an elfin dirge; and still Angelo came not. 
Winter bowed his hoary head and died, and 
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when the spring flowers were born Carlotta’s 
only parent slept beneath them. Then, sad 
but brave, she took her little fortune in her 
hand and went over the water to seek her 
lover. She arrived in the city that he had 
gone to first, and began her search. She 
* found his old employer, but he knew nothing 
about him. The wheel had again turned 
him a golden number, and, to his credit, he 
offered to give Carlotta all the money that 
was due Angelo, but she refused it. 

“No,” said she, “keep it. If he lives I 
shall find him, and we will come back for it 
together. If he isno more—Holy Mother! 
That gold is the price of his life; I caunot 
touch it.” And she went away. 

Poor Carlotta! her heart almost failed her 
now. Alone in a strange land and strange 
words sounding in her ears. But she must 
not falter, and with hands meekly folded on 
her breast, she knelt before her crucifix and 
prayed for strength and courage. For many 
weary days she walked the crowded streets 
of the city, looking anxiously among the 
throng for the beloved face, and many a care- 
less passer paused to look back at the sweet 
pale countenance and sad wistful eyes that 
had gazed so earnestly into his. Weary grew 
the poor girl’s feet, and her strength wasted 
away, but still she kept up her pilgrimage. 
If he were in the city she must some day 
meet him, and she dragged her aching feet 
along till one evening she crawled to her 
room, worn and faint, and when the last note 
of the hymn died away sank swooning to the 
floor. They went to her, laid her upon her 
bed, and sent for a physician. But Carlotta’s 
purse was soon empty, and then what re- 
mained for the penniless stranger but the hos- 
pital? There she would have been sent, had 
not the doctor’s heart been touched by her 
youth and helplessness. He told her case to 
an institution of her church, and they sent 
their Sisters of Mercy and took her away to 
nurse her carefully until health returned. 
She told her benefactors her story, and they 
mingled their tears with hers, as they bade 
her stay with them and trust all her care to 
God. Carlotta’s worn and weary heart was 
soothed by the holy love and peace that 
reigned around her. She blessed them for 
their kindness, and when her strength re- 
turned, joined them in their works of mercy. 

Six months passed with the sisters. Hope 
of ever seeing Angelo began to fade, and she 
resolved that, should another year pass and 
bring no news of him, she would take the 


vows of the order, and devote her life to 
Heaven. é 

Another six months rolled by, and then the 
superior received a letter from a sister, asking 
nurses for the army hospitals. A band of 
noble women at once responded to the call, 
and Carlotta begged to be one of the number, 
Her request was granted, and she was soon 
ministering to those noble suffering men, 
soothing with her gentle touch and voice 
many dark bours of anguish. She,still kept 
her spirit tryst, and she was called through- 
out the hospital, the “Sad-eyed Nightingale,” 
while the sick men blessed her as an angel 
from heaven. 

At length there was a fearful battle. Car- 
lotta’s heart grew cold as she saw the man- 
gled bloody forms borne in and laid upon the 
little cots, and heard the groans of agony; but 
she sternly forced the trembling back, and 
gave every thought and care to the’ sufferers, 
Many a war-marked hero will now softly 
breathe a blessing on the dark-eyed sister 
who held the cooling cup to his lips in that 
hour of agony. 

The sun went down upon the fearful field. 
The battle was over, and the long hall full of 
bloody ghastly forms. Far away, at the low- 
er end of the hall, lay aman whose jetty hair 
and swarthy complexion proclaimed his 
southern birth. A ball had struck his shoul- 
der, and the arm lay shattered by his side. 
His eyes were closed, and but for the occa-* 
sional groan that broke from his pale lips, 
one would have thought that death had end- 
ed his sufferings. 

A surgeon approached and looked at him. 

“Bad wound,” said he, to his attendant. 
“ Lost a great deal of blood ; scarcely strength 
for an amputation.” 

He put his fingers on his pulse, and then 
said, in a sharp tone: 

“TI say! look here!” But the man did not 
open his eyes. “ Fainted! I fear it is too late 
to help him, but I'll try.” 

He bent over him to remove the bloody 
coat, but his hand stopped mid-air, for the 
eyes of the soldier suddenly opened, and he 
stretched out his uninjured arm, while float- 
ing through the long hall came the plaintive 
melody: 


“ Ave Sanctissima, we lift our souls to thee, 
Ora pro nobis, ’tis twilight on the, sea.” 


A light sparkled in the soldier’s dim eyes, * 
his pale cheek flushed, and he tried to rise up 
from his pillow. He was too weak, but he 
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still held out his arm till the last note died 
away; then it fell heavily to his side, his 
paler lips parted, and faintly but clearly he 
chanted back the strain. When the last 
word left his lips, his fainting head lay on 
Carlotta’s breast. 

Once more the setting sun is scattering 
drifts of golden light over Naples Bay, and 
in alittle vineclad cottage Carlotta spreads 
her husband’s evening meal, aud when all is 
ready stands in the doorway to watch for his 
return. In afew minutes he appears; aud 
but for the empty sleeve that hangs by his 
side, one would think the stormy past a 
dream. Carlotta runs to meet him, takes the 
basket from him that hung on his arm, and 
talking merrily they reach the cottage. Deep 
and solemn through the twilight stillness tolls 


¢ 


the vesper bell. They pause upon the thresh- 
old, and stand. with low-bowed heads until 
the echoes die away; then they clasp each 
other’s hands, and from their happy thankful 
hearts bursts forth: 


“ Ave Sanctissima, we lift our souls to thee, 
Ora pro nobis, ’tis nightfall on the sea, 
Watch us while shadows lie 
Far o’er the waters spread, 

Hear the heart’s lonely sigh, 

Thine, too, hath bled. 

Thou, that hast looked on death, 

Aid us when death is near, 

Whisper of heaven to faith, 

Sweet Mother, sweet Mother, hear! 

Ora pro nobis, the wave must rock our sleep, * 
Ora, Mater, ora, Star of the deep.” 


LEILA’S GOVERNESS 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTETL I. 
“Anp now, Mabel, you know all. I have 


kept it silent aud secret these long years, be- 
cause I would not mar your girlish joy with 
the sad recital. But a woman’s enduring 
faith has lately dawned in your eyes, and I 
felt that I could trust you. You see that it 
is not from a weak desire to gratify a favorite 
son, that I accept and allow this sacrifice of 
yours. No, no, my darling. Long have I 
struggled with myself to allow this generous 
proposal to be carried into effect. You under- 
stand my feelings, do you not, and will not 
consider me a partial mother, because I con- 
sent to your venturing into the rough hard 
ways of life, to toil for the support of a broth- 
er in seeming ease and prosperity at college ?” 
The tall queenly-looking girl addressed rose 
from the footstool where she had been sit- 
ting at her mother’s knee, and with her clear 
cheeks aglow, and her dark eyes shining lus- 
trous with enthusiasm, answered, warmly: 
“Yes, yes, my best and dearest of mothers, 
I understand you perfectly, and from my 
heart thank you for your confidence and the 
privilege of aiding you. I shall work with 


redoubled ardor, and dear Harry shall have. 


an education that shall fit him to stand un- 
abashed with the proudest in the land. 
Thank you, thank you‘a thousand times for 
telling me this! It has given me new life and 


strength. I was proud before of my father’s 
genius, and now—” 

She threw back the superbly outlined head, 
with its glossy wealth of ebon hair, and drew 
up her graceful form with such a glowing 
pride of health and beauty, and some other 
ennobling consciousness, that the pale weary- 
hearted mother smiled, with a new thrill of 
admiring love for the brilliant creature, and 
then came an anxious sigh. 

“Tt is hard, very hard for you, my poor 
Mabel. It grieves me to think of the trials 
you may meet. You little know how inso 
lent and unkind the wealthy class can be to» 
ward their paid dependents.” 

A queenly toss of the head, and the gir] 
cried, bravely: 

“ Let them dare to be insolent tome! Do — 
not paint so darkly, mother dear. I have lit 
tle fear that I shall awe even my employers 
by my stateliness and dignity. I shall be 
prudent, sa very prudent you will be exceed- 
ingly proud of me, and will never fear to trust. 
me anywhere. Some day, maybe, dear Harry — 
will pay me threefold for my exertions, How 
grand that, will be for us then !” 

“Hush, Mabel; do not flatter yourself with 
this forlorn hope. Remember there may be 
many new lives between. We must keep it 
still secret from the world. I have pride 
enough left not to brook its betrayal here in 
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London.” And the mother’s pale cheek 

caught a faint glow as she glanced around 

the humble apartment, back to the youthful 
face before her, so brilliant a transcript of her 
own lovely but pallid features. 

The girl was too eager and happy in her 
new schemes to heed the anxious wistful 
glances bestowed upon her, and after kissing 

lightly the thin white fingers, she bounded 
“across the room, selected one from a pile of 
newspapers on the little table, and came back 
to the footstool again. ‘ 

“See, mamma. I will read it again. It 
seems just the situation I desire.” 

- “WANTED.—A governess, for a young 
child, a girl of eight years. No one need ap- 
ply except with good recommendations of 
excellent character, thorough education, and 
refinement of mind and manner. Apply at 
Grosvenor Square, No. 11, between three and 
four o'clock.” 

“Could I ask anything better? Now, dear 
mother, since we have decided, shall I not 
goatonce? It is along walk, and I must 
stop for our worthy rector to write my rec-. 
ommendation, so I shall scarcely reach it at 
the appointed time.” 

It was a hard struggle. The poor mother 
trembled, and her breath came quick and 
short, till suddenly her eyes filled, and down 
through the tears slid a rainbow smile, leav- 
ing a sweet and holy expression about the 
faded lips. 

“Yes, darling, go at once. It is foolish in 
me to grieve as if anything but sinfulness can 
lower your noble nature. Go, my Mabel, and 
Heaven’s and your mother’s blessings accom- 
pany you.” 

A fervent kiss and buoyant good-by and 
she w&s gone, carrying away with her, it 
would seem, all the sunshine and cheer for 
the moment. The door closed behind her, 
the pale mother leaned back and cried long 
and quietly. ° 

Mrs. Roscoe was the widow of a highly 
gifted artist, who died in Italy of a sudden 
distemper, just when fame and fortune 
seemed opening a brilliant career before him. 
The young wife, scarcely of years” belonging 
to womanhood, found herself alone and poor, 
with two little children, in a foreign land, 
forsaken and discarded by her own aristo- 
cratic relatives. Yet love and pride’sustained 
her through the trying ordeal. Love for her 
helpless babes, and pride in her gifted hus- 
band’s memory, which would not allow her to 
apply for assistance to the friends who had 
discarded her on that husband’s account. 
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They remained in Italy until the fine prom- 
ising boy was‘of age to receive a classical 
education. Then, collecting her scanty means, 
Mrs. Roscoe returned with her children to 
her native England, where, by means of a 
school for young ladies, she had managed to 
support the little family comfortably, although 
very plainly. The only direction where the 
closest economy was not practised was in the 
education of her children. No pains or mon- 
ey that could be obtained was spared there, 
and so, while Harry was busy with his stud- 
jes at Oxford, Mabel had grown up accom- 
plished and refined, just another such a lovely 
gifted creature as years before had won the 
idolatrous love of the artist Roscoe. 

‘ Shrouded in her coarse gray shawl and 
plain straw bonnet, with veil closely drawn 
across her glowing face, Mabel, after receiy- 
ing the rector’s kindly recommendation, 
turned toward Grosvenor Square. Her heart 
did not fail her until after she had pulled the 
massive silver bell-handle, and through the 
opening door caught a glimpse of the liveried 
footman waiting for her name and errand. 
Then for a moment a sickening faintness 
made her words inaudible, but catching the 
meaning from the only one that clearly 
reached him, the footman said: 

“Ah, about the advertisement, I presume;” 
and led the way across the wide hall toa 
massive mahogany door, which he swung 
open, announcing, as he did so, “A young 
woman for the governess’s situation.” 

A confused mass of brilliant colors, glitter- 
ing crystal and indistinct elegance was swim- 
ming before Mabel’s eyes. But collecting 
herself with a great effort, she perceived with 
new dismay that it was evidently the family 
sitting-room, and occupied by several people. 

A portly lady, robed in glistening silk and 
a profusion of jewelry, motioned her to come 
toward the emerald velvet easy-chair where 
she sat, and Mabel obeyed, gathering courage 
as she proceeded, although her heart quiv- 
ered as her eyes rested on that cold calculat- 
ing face, and met the glance of other eyes, 
pale blue, and glittering icily, like treacher- 
ous steel, 

Several questions were asked in reference 
to capability and accomplishments, and then 
Mrs. Dinsmore turned to a tall, slim, plain- 
looking but elegantly attired young lady, who 
had been surveying with the most ill-bred 
coolness the pretty fage and graceful form of 
the new-comer. 

“What do you think, Adele? Will this 


person suit Gilbert's ideas? Iam afraid she 
is rather young;” glancing once more search- 
ingly at Mabel’s changing face. 

The young lady addressed gave a signifi- 
cant turn of just such steel-blue eyes as shone 
in her mother’s florid face toward the sofa, 
where her brother, a gay young officer, was 
peeping out admiringly from behind his news- 
paper. 

A cloud lowered the narrow forehead of 
the mother, and scanning with displeased 
mistrust every youthful grace before her, she 
shook her head, quite decided to pronounce 
poor Mabel incompetent for a governess, 
when the door unclosed again, and a tall 


dark man, rather spare, or seemingly so from 


his unusual height, came sauntering into the 

_ room with a wild-eyed little girl clinging to 
his hand, Mrs. Dinsmore looked annoyed at 
the interruption, but seeing there was no 
help for it, said to the new-comer: 

“ Here is another person, Gilbert, who has 
applied in answer to the advertisement.” 

He turned to Mabel instantly with a re- 
spectful bow and a pleasant smile, betraying 
a very white and even set of teeth. The 
child left him, and going up to Mabel, looked 
up suspiciously into her face. 

The trembling smile she met there, not 
half concealing a look of pain and distress, 
or something imperceptible to the others 
aud indefinable to herself, moved the girl’s 
heart. She gave, what Mabel learned after- 
ward, the strange little elf could not be won 
to bestow upon any of the other members of 
the family except her guardian, she gave her 
hand at once into Mabel’s, and kissing it 
lightly turned her weird black eyes towards 
the gentleman, saying: 

“T like her, Papa Gilbert—she may show 
Leila the naughty book lessons, and I'll try 
to be good,” 

He gave a sigh of immense relief, and pat- 
ted her curly head approvingly. 

“So, then, the question is settled. I ex- 
pected a tempest of passion, a regular typhoon, 
before this tropic fire-lake, fresh from the hot 
plains of India, would consent to receive a 
teacher with common civility. So I am very 
thankful you have won her over in the com- 
mencement.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore bit her lip, Adele tossed 
her head, and Horace, the young officer, 
smiled maliciously, but calm and cool as an 

‘iceberg, he whom they had called Gilbert ar- 
ranged the terms, and himself escorted Mabel 
to the door. 
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Like a strange dream it all seemed to her, 
when she revolved the circumstances again 
on her sleepless pillow that night, and half 
frightened half pleased at the odduess of the 
sepsation, Mabel knew not whether to regret 
or congratulate herself on’ the result of the 
undertaking. She longed to know more and 
discover the truth beneath the outside cir- 
cumstances, as one feels on opening the new 
leaves of a romance we suspect befurehand 
has much within it to excite, possibly grieve 
and horrify us. But the thought, “for Har- 
ry’s sake,” calmed the tumult and gave her 
comfort in the assurance that she should be 
fulfilling a sacred duty, come what would as 
the result, 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT week, as he had suggested, saw Ma- 
bel Roscoe established in Grosvenor Square, 
as the governess of Colonel Welborne’s little 
ward, 

Leila was a singular child, violent, exacting 
and selfish, as the natural consequence of in- 
discriminating indulgence in India, but be- 
neath the noxious weeds lay a warm gener- 
ous nature, that won more and more upon 
Mabel’s affection. And so her situation as 
governess, despite her mother’s fears, was a 
very pleasant one, and Mabel’s cheek glowed — 
and her eye sparkled with the innocent gay- 
ety of her heart, especially after the family 
left London for the summer, and adjourned 
to their country-seat in the neighboring 
county. Left alone to nature, and little Leila, 
and her own thoughts, all was genial and 
pleasant, her only sorrow that her mother 
could not share likewise the healthful coun- 
try air, and that Harry must be denied many 
of the luxuries familiar to his Oxford asso- 
ciates. 

But presently the clouds gathered about 
her sunny sky. Horace Dinsmore suddenly 
discovered a great interest in his uncle’s East 
India ward. He brought her bonbons. He 
waylaid her with glaring pictures and won- 
derful story-books, and used every artifice to 
win her confidence. The willful little thing 
was shy and obstinate for a long time, but at 
length succumbed. 

Then began an endless variety of annoy- 
ances for the luckless Mabel. Bouquets for 
herself accompanied the gilded horses of con- 
fectionary for Leila, which were quietly hand- 
ed over to Leila for her game at ball with 
Rover the spaniel. Still they were follow 


by daintily bound volumes of poems, fresh 
magazines, charming oil prints, everything of 
the kind tempting to a girl of her refined 
tastes. But Mabel did not forget her moth- 
er’s anxious admonitions, and went quieély 


and coolly about her duty, without heeding - 


or accepting the veriest trifle. She could not 
so easily dispose of his presence when he 
found means to intrude upon their hours of 
recreation, spend them wherever they might. 
Even the study itself was not sacred from his 


intrusion. There was a bold look of admira- 


tion on the young $fficer’s face that made 
Mabel’s regal head rise more haughtily still, 
a familiar freedom in his way of addressing 


her that made her eye flash indignantly, and 
when at length he ventured upon open com- 
pliments, his presence grew intolerable, and 
she resolved to appeal to Colonel Welborne. 
The opportunity soon arrived. 


She was sitting in the private garden in a 


retired arbor one warm afternoon, with Leila 
fallen fast asleep in her lap, and Rover in as 
sound a nap curled up at her feet, when 
Colonel Welborne came slowly down the 
walk, with his cigar in his mouth and news- 


paper in his hand. He paused, in smiling 


admiration of the pretty picture framed in 
the green vine-setting of the arbor, and by a 
quick imperative gesture checked Mabel 
“when she would have roused Leila and re- 
signed the seat to him. 


“Don’t disturb her,” he said, softly, sitting 
down on the grass at her feet. “How sweet- 


ly she is sleeping. It is singular what a sud- 
den attachment she formed for you. She has 
quite forsaken me; but that’s the way with 
the world. Old friends neglected for new. 
She’ll do worse yet, when she grows older.” 

Mabel looked down at the dark grave face, 
not at all enlivened by that mocking smile, 
and answered, indignantly: 

“Indeed, she will not do worse. She is 
growing sweeter and gentler every day, and 
as for the forsaking, I think it is you who 
have scarcely remembered her existence.” 


He smiled at the pique the unconscious 


girl betrayed in her tone, took another whiff 
of his cigar, and answered: 

“Have I been negligent? I dare say I’m 
an indolent fellow. But I was delighted to 
shove the responsibility on to your shoulders. 


I forgot there was anything left for me to do, 
She is improving. Iam glad to know it. I 


want her to grow up as good a woman as it is 
possible to find in these degenerate times, for 
poor Algeron’s sake.” And he sighed, look- 
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ing dreamily into the distance, and Mabel 
saw his thoughts were afar off, at a gory grave 
beneath tropic skies, and aware how far away 
his mind had travelled, she forgot his pres- 
ence, and murmured, softly: ; 

“ How singular he is! What has made him 
so harsh in his judgment of womankind? 
Had the man no mother, pray ?” 

He tossed away his cigar, and with a com- 
ical grimace interposed : 

“Take care! talking your thoughts aloud 
is a dangerous habit. I’m still here, and 
might hear what a graceless fellow you think 
me. How do you know I am harsh in my 
judgment of your sex ?” 


Mabel started and colored. 

“T have often noticed it in your conver- 
sation.” 

He smiled, not the ridiculing sardonic smile 
she often saw about those firm resolute lips, 


but a genial cheeriness. 


“Thank you. Then you have sometimes 
listened to me?” 

The blush deepened, but she said,boldly: 

“Certainly, Iam often dull enough to lis- 
ten to all the conversation around me, and 


draw my own inferences of different persons’ 


characteristics.” 

“T dare say. Well, I will.enlighten you as 
to mine; your penetration was not in fault. 
I must acknowledge I never yet met the lady 
who came anywhere near to the old boyish 


ideal I set up in the sacred innermost of my 
heart when I was young and the world was 


fresh. My veneration for woman has been 
sadly dealt with since that bygone time.” 

What a hard weary sigh the tone bore with 
it! The young girl, pure, enthusiastic and 
generous, felt the tears rising to her eyes as 
she faltered : 


“ But your mother, sir?” 

“True, a mother up in heaven may save 
me yet. I never knew her on earth. She 
left me a six months’ babe. How often have 
I thought of the pity it was I had not been 
laid in innocence on her coffined breast. So 


much weariness, and sin, and cate were saved 


one.” 

Mabel was gazing thoughtfully at the sleep- 
ing face against her shoulder. Raising her 
head ang meeting his waiting eyes, she said: 

“Something bids me forget our mutual 


positions, and tell you that you are wrong 
and your theory false. That there are pure, 
and holy, and lovely women still on earth, ° 


one half whose devotion and truth the world 
can never know.” 
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Her dark eye kindled; a crimson bloom 
shone on her cheek; truth and enthusiasm 
spoke plainly in her voice. She looked the 
ideal she was defending. If he did not think 
so, his heart must have been sere and cold 
indeed. 

“Do you speak from experience ?” he asked, 
sadly. 

“Ay, from the nearest, the closest experi- 
ence. If youcould see and know my mother, 
sir—” 

She paused abruptly, the smile and light 
faded from her face, and cold formality re- 
turned. 

“I beg your pardon,” she added, in proud 
humility; “I forgot whom I was addressing. 
Have you any suggestions in regard to Leila’s 
studies ?” 

“Pshaw!” ejaculated he, so sharply that 
Leila stirred in her sleep and imprisoned 
with her tiny fingers a hand of Mabel’s, “I 


believe you by far my superior. You are 
young, and earnest, and enthusiastic, and I 
am old and ennuied. What is there but in- 
* feriority on my side, saving, maybe, a few 
heaps of gold, of little benefit to either of us 


acycle hence? Don’t come down to formali- 


ties. Who knows but you may do me good? 
Go on, and bring back radiant hope and ten- 
der faith to my arid heart if you can.” And 
he lay back upon the green sward with eyes 


half closed, and a waiting expectant look on 
his face, 
Mabel hesitated a moment, then, with her 


natural frankness, replied : 

“Thank you, sir. I gratefully acknowledge 
that you have always treated me with as 
much respect as the noblest lady in the land, 
and it emboldens me to trust you, and tell 
you there are.others who do not.” 

A fiery frown lowered the thick black eye- 
brows, and he darted towards her a glance of 
swift inquiry. 

“Who has dared show disrespect to you? 
Ah, Isee! Believe me, I’ll look out that you 


suffer no further annoyance from that puppy 
hephew of mine, Miss Roseoe.” 


Her expressive glance thanked. him suffi- 
ciently. 

“ Now go on and tell me about your moth- 
er,” he said. 


She laughed with renewed ease and glee. 


“Excuse me, I should never do justice to 


the theme; but I am sure if you only knew 


her, your contempt for women would speedily 
vanish.” 


“Tm inclined to think it’s going now!” he 
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said, gravely; “but don’t imagine I haven’t 
thought I found perfection a dozen times at 
least. I have always been tumbling headlong 
in love, but my infatuation was sure to be 
very brief; the honey turned on my lips into 
bitterest gall. Why, when I was only twelve 
years old, I remember being violently enam- 
ored, boylike, of a noted beauty, at leasta 
dozen years older than myself; but Lady 
Gertrude Rochford was a vision of loveliness 
the first time I saw her, fresh from a presen- 
tation at court, where even royalty acknowl- 
edged her charming grace.” 

His listener’s eyes were shining; her whole 
face one glowing pone of surprise and 
delight. 

“ O, tell me all about ae she cried, eager- 
ly; “tell me everything! how she looked; 
what she said and did! It is so pleasant to 
hear it described.” 


Such childish curiosity surprised him, but 


it was too pretty to wish it overcome, so he 
repeated the story, adding: 

“She, too, fell like a star from the mised 
notwithstanding the brilliant lot we thought 
before her. I’ve forgotten the circumstances, 


I know she was discarded by the family, and 


banished from London all at once.” 

The dark eyes were dripping with tears; 
the red lips trembling and quivering with 
some unknown agitation. 


“Thank you; thanks for this description 
of her brilliancy and youth, ©, man of little 


faith, never doubt again there are noble wo- 
men on the earth.” 

Her vehement tone woke Leila, and the 
moment she caught sight of Colonel Wel- 
borne she cried: 

“Ah, papa, Papa Gilbert, are you there! 
You don’t come to see Leila now; but Leila 
don’t care, for she has her own ma belle.” 

“ Ma belle, indeed!” he said, good-natured- 
ly, opening his arms, into which Leila sprang 
with a little scream of delight, while Mabel 
quietly retreated into the house. 


From that day Colonel Welborne was more 
watchful over the studies of his ward, and 


Horace suddenly disappeared from the gar- 
den haunts of the governess. The very next 
morning Colonel Welborne entered the 
schoolroom, saying: 


“ Miss Roscoe, your attack yesterday actu- 
ally thawed away some of the ice about my 


heart. Now itis my turn as mentor. You 
are too proud and haughty. Why should you 
deny the drawing-room tt sunshine of your 
smile and the music of your laugh? The few 


times I have seen you there you seemed pet- 
rified into a marble statue. I call it selfish 
and uncharitable.” 

The wise pradent shake of the head she 
gave seemed to amuse him exceedingly. He 
laughed immoderately, until her face showed 
annoyance, and she said, in a formal willful 
voice: 

“I hope you will excuse me, but you are 
intruding upon my school hours. Leila, 
bring me your book now.” 

It was his turn to color. Despite his non- 
chalance, there was a commanding majesty 
about the girl that awed him, and bowing 
confusedly, he retreated at once; while Leila, 
going on with her lesson, wondered if ma 
belle were sick or cross, that her mistakes 
were corrected so sharply. 


CHAPTER IIL 


AN influx of visitors caused a season of 
gayety, and somehow it happetied, despite 
her efforts to the contrary, nearly every day 
found Mabel in the drawing-room, as much 
to her own annoyance as that of Mrs. Dins- 
more and Adele. But one or another of their 
distinguished visitors. was sure to call for 
Leila, and Colonel Welborne had perempto- 
tily insisted that Miss Roscoe should always 
accompany her, on the score of watchfulness 
over her manners. 

Once or twice, prompted by nervous ma- 
ternal anxiety, Mrs. Dinsmore had hinted to 
her brother how little she relished the pres- 
ence of that “ heedless child and upstart gov- 
erness ” among her guests. But he was ex- 
ceedingly obtuse, declaring he ‘must insist 
that his ward received every possible advan- 
tage, and if his sister found them too much 
trouble, he was very sorry, and would try and 
find another home for them all. Where- 
upon, panic-stricken at the thought of losing 
him, and eventually for her children the In- 
dia fortune, Mrs. Dinsmore apologized eager- 
ly, assuring him it was not on her own ac- 
count she had spoken, only because she 
feared some of their aristocratic visitors 
might feel aggrieved to be obliged to mix 
with such persons as that Miss Roscoe. Her 
brother’s quiet smile puzzled her exceedingly, 
but, as usual, he had won to-day; so Mabel 
was in the midst of a fashionable circle con- 
stantly, and with the keen relish of youthful 
spirits she enjoyed the change, until she be- 
gan to see the dislike and secret sneers of thie 
haughty Adele and her sympathizing mother. 
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It was scarcely surprising that Adele ob. 
jected so strongly, since the brilliant life and 
wartnly-tinted colors of that symmetrical 
form and lovely face might suggest to her 
highbred visitors an unpleasant contrast with 
her own pale spiritless countenance, light 
blue eyes and angular form, She had a ner- 
vous consciousness that even her elegant 
jewels and charming toilet might fail to out- 
weigh the difference. What made matters 
more tantalizing, a great prize was hovering 
just now about her gilded net. A young 
lord, whose fast diminishing purse scarcely 
kept his title in appropriate splendor, was 
seriously thinking of taking desperate steps 
to remedy the deficiency, and condescending 
to propose for Mrs, Dinsmore’s well-portioned 
daughter. Both Adele and her mother were 
obsequious worshippers of titled nobility, and 
consequently in a flutter of excitement, 
Lord Lovel was at present an ostensible vis- 
itor to join Horace on a shooting excursion, 
but most of his time was spent in the draw- 
ing-room with the ladies. It was an unlucky 
evening when he first discovered Mabel , 
amid the throng of party visitors. 

“Faith, Dinsmore, what gem have you 
found?” he cried. “That superb creature 
cannot be the Countess of Eaglewood, yet [ 
never saw another with so brilliant a car- 
riage. Present me at once!” 

A light mocking laugh at.his elbow ar- 
rested his excited encomiums. Miss Adele’s 
eyes flashed like a steel envenomed dagger. 

“4 countess! Pray, by all means, intro- 
duce Lord Lovel to Lelia’s governess!” 

Lord Lovel bit his lips, but had the pres- 
ence of mind to reply with a little home thrust 
to set off her sarcasm: 

“Ah, indeed! it’s astonishing how quickly 
such people acquire the manners of their su- 
periors. I ‘actually thought her one of the 
nobility.” 

Adele was waving her jewelled fan with 
affectation. 

“TI believe Miss Roscoe is one of the poorest 
kind. I know she is generously paid for her 
services, and yet is obliged to give it all to- 
wards the support of a mother and a score of 
ragged little brothers, for aught I knew.” 

Lord Lovel glanced again at the sparkling 
face, and mentally ejaculated, with a sigh, 
“ Poor, is she? then what is she to me 7” 

Nevertheless, throughout the evening, he 
found occasion to bestow so many admiring . 
glances that way, that at length, pale and 
vindictive with jealousy, Adele hastened to 
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find her mother, and whisper, “ Will you send 
that hateful governess away? I will not bear 
her presence longer. I believe I fairly loathe 
her!” 

Astonished and frightened, Mrs. Dinsmore 
managed, by a dextrous manoeuvre, to de- 
spatch Leila, and of course Mabel, likewise, 
to her chamber, without exciting her broth- 
er’s attention. 

From that time began for Mabel persecu- 
tions and indignities innumerable; doubly 
irritating, because so covert they gave her no 
opportunity for complaint or redress. She had 
rejoiced in being free from Horace since her 
hints to his uncle, but now he again renewed 
his attentions more boldly, more insolently 
than before. It was evident his mother and 
sister were disposed to cooperate with him, 
and Mabel’s cheek burned, and her pure heart 
thrilled with horror, as she became aware 
they had no fears of his entangling himself in 
marriage, and further than that, did not care 
to question him. At length, after an en- 
counter with him, of downright insult on 
young Dinsmore’s side, Mabel, in a porfect 
fever of indignation and distress, presented 
herself before Colonel Welborne in the libra- 
ry, where he had often secluded himself in 
company hours, and abruptly tendered her 
resignation of the situation she held. Sur- 
prised and pained, he cast that peculiar pen- 
etrating glance of his searchingly upon her 
excited haughty face. 

“T am deeply grieved, Miss Roscoe,” he 
soon said, respectfully; “ this very day I was 
thinking it was only a simple act of justiee to 
raise your salary, as your devotedness to Leila 
had so completely removed all anxiety about 
her education from me. You have been en- 
tirely successful, and I fear no one else can 
fill your place. May I not venture to remon- 
strate with you, and hope your decision is 
not irrevocable ?” 

His tone was so kind, so respectful, so 
brotherly, her proudly arched lip quivered, 
but she auswered, resolutely, “ Indeed, sir, I 
must go.” 

He left his chair, and with arms folded be- 
hind him, and head drooping thoughtfully, 
paced the room to and fro. Just then a ser- 
vant tapped at the door. 

“Is Miss Roscoe here? A note was just 
left for her.” 

He took the note, brought it to Mabel, and 
resumed his walk. She tore it open, glanced 
hastily through it, and burst into tears. It 
was brief, and ran thus: 
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“ MABEL DEAREST,—I have just heard from 
Harry; the poor boy has met with a sad loss 
—his best suit of clothes stolen from his 
room. Dear generous Mabel, how thankful 
Iam you will be able to remedy the loss! 
Your quarter’s salary must soon be due, and 
although it pains me to deprive you of it, I 
know you too well to hesitate about it. Harry 
charges me not to replace his loss with any 
more of our hard earnings, but you and I 
know why Harry must not be shabbily clad 
at Oxford. My own resources have been 
closely tried, or I should never have appealed 
to you. Poor child! it seems cruel, yet I 
know how you will rejoice in the gift. Shall 
I see you soon ? Your Moruer.” 


Poor Mabel! just at that moment it did 
seem hard. What could she do? Alas! for 
her mother’s sake, for Harry’s welfare, she 
must forget pride, she must subdue resent- 
ment, and teach herself to bear unkindness 
patiently. Colonel Welborne had paused, 
looking anxious and sympathizing. 

“Will you not trust me, Miss Roscoe, and 
tell me the cause of all this grief?” he asked, 
gently. “I shall be proud to assist or defend 
you. Confide to me the cause of your trouble.” 

She had dried her warm drenched cheeks, 
and looking up into his face with so sweet 
and touching a grace, he longed to clasp the 
beautiful head against his breast to shield it 
from further grief, she answered, sadly: 

“Thank you, sir; I appreciate your kind- 
ness. I beg your pardon for this disturbance, 
and I will try to stay.” 

“ But the cause, dear child?” he urged, as 
kindly as an elder brother might have done. 

She grew embarrassed. What should she 
say ? how make known so delicate a subject ? 
Suddenly, with a gush of renewed cheerful- 
ness, she looked up, smiling, in his face. 

“ Excuse me; I think I have been naughty 
enough to day. Leila would have been pun- 
ished by me for such behaviour. I have ex- 
pected a moral impossibility—that everybody 
should be as kind, as generous, as noble as— 
you!” And half laughing half crying she dis- 
appeared from the room. 

But what a bright genial smile she left 
there on the. good-looking face of the bach- 
elor colonel. What pleasant thought, like a 
wave of sunshine, had drifted its sparkles 
over his sober features? And so Mabel did 
not go. And the next day, from the forbid- 
ding scornful looks, the sullen face of Horace 
and the satisfied triumphant smile of Colonel 
Welborne, Mabel gathered there had been a 
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family altereation ; and sure enough, that very 

afternoon Horace set out on a tour through 
Scotland. Still there was little peace for Ma- 
bel. She found even a glance might bring an 
envenomed arrow, and discovered, to her dis- 
may, that a shrug of the shoulders from Mrs. 
Dinsmore, or a toss of the head from Adele, 
had power to disturb her equanimity. 

Thus stood affairs, when, to the pride and 
exultation of the Dinsmores, Lord Lovel an- 
nounced the expected call of his friend Count 
Rochford, on his way home from Scotland, to 
be introduced to them. To have a guest of 
such august wealth and rank in her own 
house was almost too overwhelming an hon- 
or for Mrs. Dinsmore. Her delight and im- 
portance were exceedingly amusing to her 
brother, and he rallied her rather unmerci- 
fully upon the expensive additions made to 
the household furnishing and the ladies’ 
wardrobe. Mabel heard a great deal of the 
all-absorbing topic, and seemed to have 
caught some of the prevalent excitement and 
perturbation ; and when, at length, one fine 
morning the seryant threw open the door of 
the drawing-room, announcing, pompously, 
“Count Rochford,” her eye glanced as anx- 
iously, and a far brighter flush of excitement 
glowed on her cheek than on that of Adele. 

He was a tall dark-haired’ man of thirty 

years, apparently, exceedingly aristocratic in 
appearance, and notwithstanding his good- 
natured smile, betraying by bis manner the 
condeseending consciousness of his own ex- 
alted rank above that of his untitled enter- 
tainers. An odd smile wreathed Mabel’s 
lips as he was introduced to all present but 
-herself, while the hostess accounted for the 
exception by the not very subdued words, 
-“That’s only the governess.” And not at 
all humiliated, Mabel lifted her dark eyes full 
to his heedless glance, and again that light 
-moeking smile, too bitter for those fresh 
young lips, hovered over her face as the count 
returned, carelessly, “She has a face like a 
picture in Rochford Gallery.” 

-Colenel Welborne saw it, and puzzled over 
its meauing long and unsuccessfully. Later 
'4m the evening he found his way to her side, 
vand-asked,“‘ Have you met Count Rochford 

before, Miss Roscoe ?” 

She-winced uneasily beneath his eyes more 
than his -words, but answered, instantly, 
“ Never, sir; that I remember.” 

“ What, then, have you heard of him, that 
you cherish animosity against the unfortu- 
mate nobleman? -Your eyes sparkle when 
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they rest on him, as I have seen a kitten’s 
watching the flutterings of a bird she longs 
to tear in pieces.” 

She colored painfully. “I was not aware 
of it. Am Iso wicked as that! although, to 
be sure, he stands in my light. Don’t you 
see how his broad shoulders intercept my 
view of that pretty Miss C. at the piano?” 

He was baffled, not satisfied, and relin- 
quished the subject. Throughout Rochford’s 
visit Mabel was strangely vacillating and ec- 
centric. Now brilliant, gay and haughty asa 
princess, to the occasional admirers she found 
amid the throng of visitors, and again sad, 
dejected and humble to an almost painful 
degree. Colonel Welborne was watching 
closely every movement of hers. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE summer days wore away. The family 
returned to town, and Lord Lovel still was a 
frequent visitor at the homse. Adele had 
learned to blush consciously the moment his 
smooth voice echoed in the hall, but still 
there came no formal declaration, which that 
amiable young lady informed her mother was 
solely owing “ to the airs and intrigues of that 
doll-faced governess,” upon whom she visited, 
in consequence, a double portion of spite and 
seorn. At last she chanced upon a discovery 
that filled her envious heart with exultation. 

One day when Lord Lovel, who still per- 
sisted in his civility, had handed Mabel a roll 
of music that slipped from her hand to the 
earpet, Adele conceived the absurd idea that 
his lordship had also passed a note with the 
music, and after his departure, while Mabel 
was out with Leila for a walk, she worked 
herself into such a furious storm of jealousy, 
that, setting all honor and propriety at defi- 
ance, she proceeded on a search for such in- 
cendiary documents into Mabel’s private 
chamber. Excited and triumphant, she came 
out and rushed at once to her mether’s dress- 
ing-room, startling that worthy lady froma 
sound nap, by the exclamation: 

“There! what did I always say of her? I 
knew she was a low artful creature, but I 
never thought of accusing her of theft. See 
what I found, locked away out of sight ina 
little box that one of my keys fitted. Now, 
Uncle Gilbert may help her if he can. March 


“she shail! I’m going fur an officer to arrest 


her at once for theft.” And on this gentle 
errand the fair Adele was hurrying away 
when checked by her mother’s decisive voice: 
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“Stay a moment, Adele. I haven’t under- 
stood a word you said. What has she done?” 

Adele paused, held up a twisted hoop of 
gold, surmounted by a shield formed of the 
Rochford crest in diamonds, and repeated : 

“J found it in her room, I say. She must 
have stolen it when the count was with us in 
the country.” 

“ Perhaps he has given it to her,” suggested 
the bewildered mother, doubtfully. 

“Given it to her?” laughed Adele, scorn- 
fully. “ The aristocratic Count Rochford give 
his family crest in diamonds to a governess! 
It is preposterous!” And then, laughing 
loudly with wicked glee, she said, “Ah, I have 
planned it now! I'll have aglorious revenge! 
Lord Lovel is coming with that book this 
afternoon. Uncle Gilbert will be in the 
drawing-room too, because Horace has re- 
turned. And before them all I’ll show the 
ring, and expose her guilt. Robert shall 
have a policeman to take her away. What 
asplendid scene it will be!” And Adele’s 
sallow cheek glowed, and her pale eye spar- 
kled with the anticipated triumph. 

Innocent and unsuspecting, that afternoon 
Mabel arranged Leila’s ringlets and obeyed 
the summons to the drawing-room. Lord 
Lovel was there, Colonel Welborne, and, to 
her surprise, Horace also, all busy in conver- 
sation. Adele looked so unusually brilliant 
and elated, that Mabel soliloquized at once, 
“So his lordship has at last proposed,” and 
was passing to her accustomed seat in the 
bay-window, when, to the surprise of all, 
Adele stepped before her, and holding up the 
ring, said, in a raised triumphant voice: 

“I beg to detain you one moment, Miss 
Roscoe, long enough to inquire: how this val- 
uable ring came into your possession.” 

One swift searching glance into the cruel 
exultant face showed Mabel the whole. Her 
full red lip curled in scorn, and the indignant 
blood dyed cheek and forehead, as she said: 

“TI might question your right, Miss Dins- 
more, to invade my private locks. Let it 
pass though, while I answer you at once. I 
do not choose to tell anything about the ring, 
and would thank you to return it to me this 
moment.” 

Turning to the wondering lookers-on, Adele 
laughed mockingly. “Do you hear the girl? 
Return it, indeed! I think I never heard a 
thief so bold.” 

“Thief!” came rushing from Mabel’s lips, 
leaving them white with anger. “ How dare 
you insult me so, Miss Dinsmore ?” 
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Again rang out the scornful laugh. “ How 
dare 1? Certainly, it is wonderful how Adele 
Dinsmore dares speak any but obsequious 
words to a governess of her mother’s house. 
But these good people can see Count Roch- 
ford’s coat of arms on the ring here, and are 
all aware that that noble gentleman was 
lately a guest where your ladyship worked 
for pay. My temerity is almost as wonderful 
as the fact of a governess allowing diamonds 
to lie idle in her casket. Perhaps you are 
equally indignant to know that an officer 
waits without, and Count Rochford has been 
sent for.” 

Horrified and dismayed, as much at the 
exhibition of such hideous exultation on 
Adele's part at the discovery of the ring, poor 
Mabel cast her eyes appealingly around the 
startled group. She read the belief of her 
guilt in every face she scanned. Colonel 
Welborne’s countenance was concealed from 
her. He was bending down, busily writing 
with his pencil on a scrap of paper. A keen 
pang shot through her heart. Had he, who 
had hitherto protected her, deserted her in 
this hour of sorest need? Count Rochford 
had been sent for. What could she say? 
How account for the possession of such a 
ring? She looked pitifully once more at the 
bowed head, and then, with a powerful effort 


- of pride and strength, conquered her agita- 


tion, and determined to face all bravely. 

A silence ensued. Adele stood before her, 
but Mabel’s eyes were on the floor. Then 
Colonel Welborne stepped between, and Ma- 
bel felt a coil of paper thrust into her hand, 
while he was ostensibly examining the ring. 
A bright color, like sunset, reflected on the 
statue of snow, and glowed a moment on her 
face, as she read: 

“Will you marry me? I have loved you 
from the moment you entered the house till 
now. My wife can soon shame this head- 
strong accusing girl. Ww.” 

“He pities me—Heaven bless him! And 
his generous heart would call it love,” thought 
Mabel. And with hands growing chill and 
damp, she found her pencil and wrote on the 
other side, “Thank you for your kindness, 
but I cannot marry you.” And before them 
all handed it back to him. 

A dark red flush crossed his face, his strong 
hand trembled a little in his grasp—then he 
was calm again, and said, coolly: 

“Well, Adele, that was certainly Count 
Rochford’s ring once. Does it follow that he 
may not have bestowed it as a gift? I hope 
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Miss Roscoe will pardon your unlady-like 
suspicions.” 

“A great many marvellous things will hap- 
pen when the count bestows diamonds upon 
a governess,” retorted Adele. “I expected 
you would be hard to convince, Uncle Gil- 
bert. The count himself will shortly settle 
the matter. What does his lordship say?” 

“Circumstances are very much against 
hey,” replied Lord Lovel, cautiously. 

I haven’t a doubt of her guilt,” repeated 
Horace and Mrs. Dinsmore, simultaneously. 

Then the messenger Miss Dinsmore had 
sent away returned. His face showed start- 
ling tidings. “I have just returned,” said 
he, “from Count Rochford’s rooms in —— 
Square. His lordship has been at Derby a 
week or more, but this morning a despatch 
was received announcing his instant death 
by a fall from his horse.” 

The news came like a shock of electricity, 
paralyzing all; Lord Lovel’s face grew pale, 
Adele dropped the ring with suddenly un- 
nerved fingers, and Colonel Welborne turned 
his eyes hastily to Mabel. To his astonish- 
_ ment the haughty head had dropped into the 
clasping hands, and tears were pouring in 
torrents through the slender fingers. 

In another moment, Horace, who was at 
the window, exclaimed, “ What the deuce 
did the fellow mean? Here’s the Rochford 
carriage at the door.” 

How breathlessly waited the little group, 
as the pealing bell was answered, and echo- 
ing steps approached the door! How every 
eye dilated as the footman’s voice announced 
once more, “ Count Rochford!’ . 

Count Rochford! It was a slender boyish 
form, clothed in the deepest mourning—not 
the stout man they had welcomed there 
before. Lord Lovel was the first to compre- 
hend the mystery. Bowing courteously to 
the new-comer, he said, “The new Count 
Rochford, I presume, my lamented friend’s 
successor ?” 

A graceful bow of acquiescence in return, 
and Count Rochford gazed inquiringly around 
the excited group. 

“Mabel,” said he, “ you understand it all, 
do you not? Youknow what has happened ? 
We were busy proving my identity, or I 
should have called for you before.” 

She drew away her hands, sprang towards 
him, and resting her head on his shoulder, 
sobbed as if her heart would break. He 
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threw his arm protectingly around her. 

“I do not understand these strange looks, 
my darling sister. Has any one dared to 
grieve you? Nay, nay, Mabel, wipe away 
those tears, and give these good people a 
kindly invitation to pay us a visit at Roebford 
Castle, after the mourning days for our de- 
ceased cousin have expired.” 

What a picture of baffled malice, of morti- 
fication and rage, was Adele’s changing coun- 
tenance! How crestfallen and insignificant 
looked Mrs. Dinsmore and her worthy son! 
Now was Mabel’s hour of triumph. She 
wiped away her tears, and taking up the 
cause of all the mischief, said: 

“ Here, Harry, is the ring our grandfather, 
Count Rochford, gave mamma the night of 
her presentation atcourt. Colonel Welborne 
has eloquently described her youthful loveli- 
ness to me. Miss Dinsmore, will not, I pre- 
sume, question further my right to wear the 
Rochford crest in gold or diamonds either, 
when I inform her that Lady Gertrude Roch- 
ford, who married Gervaise Roscoe the artist, 
is my mother, and the late Count Rochford’s 
only sister.” 

She paused and hesitated, while a charm- 
ing blush swept across her expressive face, as 
she turned to where Colonel Welborne, 
amazed, and a little grieved, too, stood si- 
lently observing all that passed. 

“May I be allowed the privilege of erasing 
a word of that little note, Colonel Welborne?” 

Bowing gravely, he passed it into her 
hands. But when his eye followed her glid- 
ing pencil, a sudden shining ligtit kindled in 
his earnest eye, and around his firm-set 
mouth. 

“Is it possible?” he asked, tremulously ar- 
resting the snowy fingers, for he read there, 
“Thank you for your kindness, and I will 
marry you.” 

“Everything is possible,” she answered, 
gayly, to hide the happy smile upon her lips. 
“T would not accept pity, but now—” 

The sentence was unfinished, yet its com- 
pletion may be guessed when I tell you that 
only a few months passed away before Colonel 
Welborne married the governess, and what 
was more wonderful, there was a magnificent 
fete given them at Rochford Castle. Poor 
Adele lost the gloty of sharing the feast, and 
she lost likewise the visits of Lord Lovel, 
who has ever since been noted for his atten- 


tion and gallantry to governesses. 
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ALTURES, IDAHO. 


BY ELIJAH CHANEY. 


AururEs isa county of mountains, clothed 
with evergreen trees and interspersed with 
many beautiful lakes, varying in size from 
one to eight miles in diameter, It is drained 
by the sources of the north, south and middle 
Boise rivers; its altitude being so great that 
frost is seen there every month in the year, 
ecnsequently no farming is carried on, and 
but very few spots of hay-land exist in it. 
The snow lies on the mountains to an average 
depth of nine feet during the winter, yet the 
climate is by no means severely cold, being 
tempered by the forests, ‘ 

A few years ago Altures was celebrated as 
a notable quartZ county, several fortunes 
were made by selling quartz lodes to stran- 
gers, but in no instance, as yet, as far as the 
writer is informed, has any fortune been 
made by working itslodes. The writer spent 
several weeks in visiting its quartz lodes, in 
the year 1869, and ascertained that one pe- 
euliarity exists in all, or nearly all so far 
opened, which is, that the paying streak, or 
sheet of ore containing the precious metals, 
is found only on one side of each lode, and 
varies in thickness from that of a knife blade 
to two and a half iuches in width, with occa- 
sional small pockets, the rest of the lode be- 
ing barren and worthless, and always encased 
in the most solid of granite bed rock. The 
expense of working is so great that it does 
not pay to work the lodes. The writer count- 
ed eleven large and costly crushing mills 
which then had been closed and apparently 
deserted for two years, and remain so at this 
time. They were built at a time of excite- 
ment created by speculators who transmitted 
rich selected specimens of ore to the Atlantic 
States, telling plausible and exciting stories 
about the size of the lode, unknown depth, 
ete. The excitement was increased by those 
sent out to ascertain the truth of these ac- 
counts (and who should have known better), 
by each vieing with the other in trying to 
see who could write back the most entour- 
aging and delightful letters to those who 
paid their salaries. 

But yet Altures is gifted with riches of 
which the world at large as yet knows but 
little—its splendid scenery, and ifs hot min- 
eral springs, which are situated one mile 


from a little village named Atlanta, on the 
middle Boise. 

Desiring to have a fair view of the country 
at the last-named place, I ascended a moun- 
tain, and on its very crest was a huge pile of 
clean granite boulders, some fifty, some one 
hundred feet in diameter, all piled up ina 
towering pyramid nearly one thousand feet 
high, with not a shovelful of earth or a bush 
between them. On the very apex of this 
pyramid I stood, looking first towards the 
little village, which was lost to sight in the 
blue haze, but the Boise, like a dark blue 
ribbon winding through the mountains for 
miles, was plainly seen. Around me were 
the nameless mountains, dotted with their 
different groves, and long lines or columns of 
dark-green, light-green, and dark-blue trees 
mingling together, and extending up the dif- 
ferent guiches from the base to the very 
summits of each, merging into the pure white 
snow crests that crown these mountains eight 
months in a year. Directly in front of me, 
on the north and opposite side of the river, 
was Goat Mountain, its side, or bluff next 
the river, being a mass of crags or peaks for 
the distance of nearly two miles. The peaks 
in height were from seventy to two hundred 
feet high, in shape like sugar-loaves; they 
were formed, like the boulders, by the soft 
granite washing and rolling away from the 
harder parts. In this wonderful resplendent 
mass of gray about two hundred wild 
goats are living. Their horns, eyes, tongues 
and hoofs are black, the fleece pure white; a 
few coarse hairs are on the outside, and 
underneath the finest fleece that I ever saw; 
some say finer than that of the Cashmere 
goat. The largest yet killed weighed, net, 
one hundred and eighty-five pounds. 

At the dawn of day a hunter was secreted 
near the summit of Goat Mountain. On 
looking down it he saw a large goat leaping 
from point to point, coming towards him. 
In a little while the goat stopped, and with 
head erect and proud mien, looked calmly 
around for an instant; then, looking back, 
he gave a single baa! which was answered 
by every one of eleven smaller ones, who in- 
stantly came to him. They then stopped 
and watched while he went on again as be- 
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fore; after repeating the manceuvre several 
times, the leader had approached quite near 
to the hunter, when, just as the former 
stopped, the latter spoke for him in the 
best of goat language—baa! and in an in- 
stant all were safely hid from sight among 
the peaks, where neither man nor any kind 
of animal yet but the goats have been able 
to go. A person in the little village had a 
pair of the kids tamed; he caught them on 
the summit when very young, and he told 
me that, as yet, he had never known them to 
eat anything but Greasewood—a shrub. In 
this they differ from the mountain sheep, as 
the latter live on grass, and in the fall of the 
year become very fat indeed, commonly then 
weighing two hundred and seventy-five 
pounds net, or more than twice the size ofa 
domestic sheep. The horns of the mountain 
sheep are two and a half feet in length, and 
eight to ten inches across the widest part; 
they also have a fine fleece under a thin coat 
of coarse hair, and in jumping always alight 
on their feet close together. 

The mineral springs burst out at the base 
of the mountain, opposite Goat Mountain, 
boiling hot; they form into several gulches, 
run across a flat one half mile, and then 
drip through and over a bluff sixty feet high 
into the river. Under the bluff are the 
troughs to bathe in, and the water is barely 
cool enough to be borne by a person. While 
there one day a man came to bathe. His 
limbs were dreadfully swollen, and his suffer- 
ing great from inflammatory rheumatism ; on 
asking him if he thought it would cure him, 
he replied: 
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“It most certainly will; it has often been 
tried, and never yet failed to effect a parfect 
cure,” 

I afterwards found his statement to be true, 
The sensation he experienced he described, 
saying that immediately after his first bath it 
was as though weights were tied to every 
joint of his body, and he was so weak that it 
took him an hour to walk a wile. Ina few 
days he was perfectly cured, and never has 
had a twinge of rheumatism since. In two 
weeks after his first bath he told me he had 
not felt so well and happy within twenty 
years, and that he would not exchange the 
benefit he had received from bathing in those 
springs for all the money that could be piled 
up. 

I am convinced that the water of the 
springs is heated in consequence of running 
through different kinds of minerals in the 
mountain; and I wish that some beneficent 
chemist would analyze the waters, and cause 
to be established in each State free bath- 
houses of the same kind at every hospital. 
If any person suffering from any kind of 
rheumatism will go at once and bathe in the 
mineral springs of Middle Boise, he will bless 
the day that he read this article. My friend 
the patient, in two weeks after his arrival, 
speared seventy salmon in one hour’s time. 
On asking him what was the use of killing 
them, he replied: 

“These are the ones that have staid out of 
the salt water too long; a number of them 
lie on every ripple, watching and trying to 
keep back the trout that eat their eggs, until 
too weak to return at all.” 


THE ANTEDILUVIANS.—It must have been 
a pleasant thing to be an Antediluvian, one 
of the men who lived five hundred and sixty 
and two years and beget somebody. Ante- 
diluvian life has its advantages. With a life 
of nine hundred and sixty-nine years before 
him, a man could accomplish much. He 
could, by personal observation, settle the oft- 
disputed assertion that the pole-cat lives for 
two hundred years—he could, if a Burns ora 
Shakspeare, celebrate his own centenary—he 
could be his own oldest inhabitant, and could 
gaze far along a vista of nine hundred years 
of yearly green peas and spring chickens, 
When time was meted by years, and, instead 


of eight-day clocks, they had eighty-year 
chronometers, a man could enjoy the luxury 
of lying in bed till September, or of going on 
athree years’ drunk. When bidding fare- 
well to his family, he might say, “I’m just 
going over to Methuselah’s for twenty years— 
don’t wait lunch.” And the hoary grandsire 
of ten centuries might permit his toddling 
grandson to go out to play until 1866, but he 
must return then, and not keep his parents 
sitting up for him. Life insurance would be 
cheap, and the rate of interest, when men 
gave notes for four hundred years, renewable 
for three hundred more, must have been ac- 
commodatingly low. 
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My Voyage with the Scot. 


WERE THEY JACKS OR PACKS? 


BY HARRY REMICK. 


[In the publication of Bret Harte’s “Heathen Chinee,” twenty-five 
hidden up Ah Sin’s sleeve, in that memorable game be 


That there’s the fellow what did it, 

They say he is some on the sly; 

A pritty sharp chap he mus’ be 

Ter play his tricks onter Bill Nye— 
“What's his name?” 

Ah Sin, which they call him the same. 


Ye’ve heard o’ his tricks with the cards, 
An’ how he hides Jacks in his sleeve, 
Which the same I think he had made 
. When he plays cards, fer to deceive: 
Yes, he’s some! 
Yer play him, yer sure ter be done. 


You've heard how he played that ther game 
On Nye and his partner out here? 
*Tis known now all over the States— 
Yer hev, eh? but still it aint clear 
To my eye 
Jes’ how he did play it on Nye. 


Said yer'd read the “ Heathen Chinee?” 
Then yer know ’twas “ twenty-five packs” 


* Answer in our next issue. 


ks were alleged to be 

tween himself, Nye and his partner.] 

They said Ah Sin chucked up his sleeve. 

Now I just think them ther were Jacks! 
Which the same 

Ah Sin might hev played in ther game. 


But “ twenty-five packs!”’—just yer think! 

That, stranger, I tell yer’s a lie! 

The chap don’t live here in Frisce 

That kin play sich a game on Nye— 
That’s jus’ so! 

I’ve swung Jacks with Bill, an’ I know! 


“I think you are right.” Eh? you bet! 
He couldn't hev played Bill sich a game, 
Ah Sin is smart though, I'll allow 
He'd play a chap out o’ his name. 
Twenty-five packs! 
I tell yer, sir, them ther were Jacks. 


“You know Ah Sin?” Some, I reckon! 
He's noted among the sports here. 
Tell yer what, stranger, I'll see him, 
An jes’ make this here story clear. 

Then some day 
You'll find them were Jacks, as I say. 


MY VOYAGE WITH THE SCOT. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


“ April, sae fitfu’, sits and greets, 

O’er heathy Brenston braes, 

While auld Ben Lomond shaws afar 

. His sair worn winter claes. 

But soon nae cove shall shield yon barque, 
That’s moored at Greenock quay, 

Nor soon shall house-tree bield yon group, 
On her thranged decks we see!” 


Wut a gale we had off Malin Head! What 
a crashing of bulwarks and splintering of 
spars! The May Queen went up the Frith 
of Clyde with a couple of topmasts doing 
duty as fore and mainmasts, and an old top- 
gallant yard for a mizzen-mast. She was 
dreadfully wrenched, and her timbers. withal 
being found much decayed, the underwriters 
condemned and sold her at Glasgow. It was 
more from whim than necessity, that I went 
on board a Seotch ship instead of an Ameri- 
can. She was called the Cambuskenneth, 
and bound for Philadelphia. We dropped 


down the Clyde to Greenock, and there took 
in the dozen emigrants who were to be our 
passengers; the Cambuskenneth, from her 
amount of freight, being unable to accommo- 
date a larger number. 

Never did I feel a deeper interest in human 
nature than when those people first stepped 
upon our decks. It was to them an event 
almost like a change of worlds. Yesterday, 
the dear hearthstone of home—to-day, the 
unsteady plank, the wondrous cordage, and 
the broad St. George’s flag! Some were 
from the Lowland scenes. of Lugar and Doon, 
others, from cliff and lake in the nooks of the 
rugged Highlands. 

One group I especially remarked. It con- 
sisted of an old man of seventy years, a girt 
of eighteen and a little ehild of four. They 
were Highlanders, Theold man had long 
yellow locks, interwoven with gray; and in 


the traditionary plaid, and with a certain 


weird expression of countenance, he looked 
a minstrel of the days of Roderick Vich 
Alpine Dhu—a very Allan-bané. Tlie child 
was a hazel-eyed beauty, that one could have 
folded forever in his arms without growing 
weary; and the young girl was love itself. 
So watchful for her two companions—so ¢are- 
ful for the feebleness on either hand—her 
young heart had a double charge. I soon 
learned from the remarks of a passenger, that 
those at her side were her grandfather and 
her sister, and that her name was Margaret 
Gordon. 

They stood on deck, as the heavy topsail- 
yards were swayed up, and the ship began to 
move. From the bustling quay came the 
last sounds of Scotland. The stout seaman 
at the wheel steadied his helm; the eddying 
wake astern grew more and more distinct; 
the courses were sheeted home, topgallant- 
sails and royals set, and we were wide out 

m Greenock. A shrill wind from the 
northwest made the Frith of Clyde look dark 
and angry, all the more so, that the white 
ridges of its myriad waves contrasted 80 
strongly with its rugged field of blue. On 
the starboard beam was the Isle of Bute, and 
on the larboard stretched the coast of 
Ayrshire. Arran was neared and left astern 
to starboard, and now, upon the larboard 


bow, rose gray old Ailsa Craig, a thousand 
feet high. Soon it bore abeam, then on the 
quarter—and O the hearts that watched it! 
I looked toward the young passenger, Mar- 
garet Gordon; tears were raining from her 
eyes. She lifted the child that it might look 
on Ailsa Craig and the far off shore of Ayr- 
shire. Though a stranger to the scene— 
enough that it was Scottish. The dear old 
land was fading away forever! 

She uttered no word; there was only that 
bitter rain of tears that would not be checked. 
But a girl at her side, a young creature evi- 
dently from the Lowlands, and only less 


beautiful than herself, murmured in heart- 
broken accents: 


“ Bonnie Doon, sae sweet at gloaming, 
Fare thee weel before I gang!” 


The sad and lovely lines were electric. In- 
stantly Margaret placed the little Jessie on 


the deck, and the two young women, utter 
strangers to each other until this moment, 
rushed to a close embrace, weeping hysteri- 
cally while each was folded closer and closer 
in the other’s arms. The passengers all 
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caught the infection; they had been sad 
enough before, but now they wept aloud. 

As wé founded the Mull of Kintyre, the 
ship was going like a race-horse; and now 
the broad swells of the North Channel, 
striking her abeam, began to swing and rock 
her like a cradle. 

“How lang will she rock sae?” asked a 
passenger, as I came near him. 

“From thirty to sixty days,” I replied; “ but 
it’s smooth water here !” 

“T wad I were pit ashore by yon licht- 
house!” he exclaimed, indicating the great 
lighthouse on the mull. “O Scotland! Scot- 
land!” 

It seemed as if the Scottish eyes caught at 
each fading object, as a condemned prisoner 
might catch at moment after moment of re- 
spite from his doom; and now every gaze 
was directed toward that prodigious light- 
house, three hundred feet high, which bea- 
cons to the mariner from the Mull of Kintyre. 
But wider and wider grew the dark expanse 
between. The mull itself was lost, and the 
lighthouse became a speck. Pitching and 
rolling; and flinging showers of spray away 
out to the end of her jibboom, hauled close 
on the wind to the westward, the stout old 
ship dashed on. It is all over: 


“ Bute, Arran isle is passed; 
Scotland fareweel! for Ailsa Craig 
Is out o’ sight at last!” 

The wind now began to head us off, as on 
the starboard tack we stood across the North 
Channel toward the coast of Ireland, and we 
knew that the order would soon be given to 
stand by for stays. It came in the broad 
Scotch of Captain McDonald. We hauled up 
one clew of the Cambuskenneth’s mainsail, 
and then, tramp, tramp, tramp, ran the sons 
of the sea, some to the sheets and tacks, 
others to the after-braces. 

“ H-a-r-d a-lee!” roared the old Scotch 
captain, and the ship’s head came up as Jack 


McPherson’s wheel went down. “ Tacks an’ 
sheets!” and the serpent-like slatting of the 
fore-tack answered him. “ Maintopsail 
haul!’ Tug, tug, tug—a dozen men at the 
brace—and the mainyard came creaking 
around, “Let gae an’ haul!” Helter-skeler 


we jump to the fore braces; the foretop sail 


fills away, and the Cambuskenneth is on the 
port tack, up and off! ° 
It might have been but imagination, yet I 
fancied that Margaret Gordon was regarding 
me with an appearance of unusual interest, 
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I ran hither and thither among the sailor 
boys, whose “aa heave ho!” as they lay 
stoutly back at stabborn sheet or brace, was 
#0 unwonted a sound to her ears. Perhaps 
I reminded her of one whom she had known, 
and her heart reached forth for sympathy. 

Wider and wider grew the North Channel, 
till between Isla and Malin Head rolled in 
the white caps of the Atlantic. Scotland had 
become a dull faint cloud a-lee, while to 
windward, though out of sight, we knew lay 
Irish Londonderry. And now the first and 
second mates, mustering all hands aft, chose 
their respective watches. 

“Donald McGregor!” said the first mate, 
and a broad-breasted Highlander stepped to 
the port side of the deck. 

“ Robert, Roy!” said the second mate. “The 
vera auld chieftain himsel’, wi’ a marline- 
spike for a claymore!” he added, as the 
freckle-faced sailor shuffled to starboard. 

“ Archibald Douglas!’ said the first mate. 

“Jock McLeod!” said the second mate. 
*“Iken na but ye may be ‘Jock o’ Hazel- 


dean!” 

“Robert Burns!” said the first mate. “Ye 
hae mickle names amang yé, I maun say it!” 

“ Hoot awa’ !’ cried the captain, who stood 
looking on; “hae ye nae gatten auld Sir 
Walter, noo, Mr. Duncan, to pit him in the 
starboard watch as an affset to Robbie 
Burns ?” 

““Na, na, sir,” laughed the second mate. 
“Mr. Hume has gatten the rhyming chiel, an’ 
there’s naething bat common folk to divide 
atween us noo. Ye lad frae over sea, step to 
starboard—ye’re as braw as onyo’ the lave.” 
So I found myself in Mr. Duncan’s watch. 

The two officers then went on dividing the 
McKintrys, McKenzies and MclIntyres, till 
one might have imagined himself in the 
camp of James the Fourth, on the eve of 
Flodden. Scotland was represented, in the 
Cambuskenneth, 


“ From the southern Redswire edge, 
To farthest Ross’s rocky ledge.” 


There were besides among the sixteen 
hands, four English Jordys, with the mind 
and body of the lobster. 

Next morning, the blue ocean stretched 


all about us—no Ailsa Craig, no Mull of 


Kintyre, no Malin Head. I was at work in 
the maintop when Margaret Gordon came on 
deck. She wore a modest little Scotch cap, 
with a pheasant quill placed aslant at the 
front, and the Highland “ plaidie ” lay about 
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her shoulders. Its checks were small and 
bright—red, white, blue and green. I thought 
of those Highland “lassies” of whom my 
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Scottish shipmate, young Allen Ross, used to 
tellme. But I, too, had seen them among 
their mountains, at a time when shipwreck 
compelled me to seek shelter with the hos- 
pitable Highlanders. 

What a form and face to be found on the 
rade deck ofaship! Did she feel a coquet 
tishIpride in the bright plaid and feather? 
Surely she might do so, and yet be pardoned. 
But no—custom had made the bonnie plaid 
familiar to her eyes, and she was as indiffer- 
‘ent to her plumage as a wild bird. Now a 
large porpoise shot out from the crest of a 
sea close to the ship, and was followed by a 
dozen others, all “ blowing” loudly as they 
tambled into view. Instantly J saw the little 
Scotch feather at the bulwarks, while the 
hazel eyes looked wonderingly over as the 
dark swinelike objects wallowed along. She 
called her grandfather to see them, and held 
up the little four-year-old, as she had done 
when looking at Ailsa Craig, but with a 
lighter heart. She had begun to take inter- 
est in scenes from which there was no es- 
cape, and it would be better than comming 
always of the Highland heather. 


Once or twice I caught her eyes fixed upon 


me as I stood in the top, but they were 
quickly averted—those Gaelic eyes, so beauti- 
ful beneath the little brown feather and the 
golden hair. I felt, too, that she was speak- 
ing of me to the lovely young giri who had 
repeated the lines to “ Bonnie Doon” on the 
day previous, and whose name I discovered 
to be Mary Campbell. Their acquaintance 
had ripened very fast, or rather it had been 
instantaneous. Mary looked curiously up at 
me while her companion was speaking, and 
then, unconscious that I observed her, ad- 
dressed some remark to Margaret, at which 
they both smiled—a kind of April smile, the 
first ray of sunshine after their tears. 


During my watch below in the afternoon, 
a Highlander, as communicative as he was 
inquisitive, came and saton a chest in the 
‘forecastie, asking “'a’ about the mickle ship 
an’ sic’ like things.” From him I learned 
‘something of Margaret Gordon. She had no 
mother, he said, and was going to meet her 


father in America. Her only brother, a 
sailor boy, had died in a foreign land, “an’ 
the twin o’ her wee bit sister,” continued the 


Scotcliman, “ was stown awa’ by gipsey bodies. 
There was an unco search for her, ye may 
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depen’, but a’ in vain, an’ it’s some two year 
sin’. Margaret was sair sick, and puir Dame 
Gordon died outright wi the sorrow; an’ 
when Sandy Gordon, the father, found he 
couldna recover his wee bairn, he did, what 
he had lang been dreaming o’— 


*“ Rolled his hurdies ina hammock, , 
And o’er the sea.” 


Margaret Gordon and Mary Campbell had 
at intervals been slightly seasick, and the lit- 
tle girl considerably so, hence all had kept 
the deck more thau would have otherwise 
been the case, as they fuund relief in the 
open air. Onthe evening of the second 
day out, the wind hauled exactly aft, and the 
ship, going off with studding-sails on both 
sides, rolled tremendously. What a sight for 
alandsman! High up in the pale moonlight 
were the royals; close to the deck tugged the 
courses; and to starboard and larboard, the 
winglike studding-sails bent and strained the 
booms. With a swift but easy motion, the 
long yards, now to port and now to starboard, 
went down to the very foam, while ever and 
anon came the shudder of jib and staysail, 
and the slat of the foretopsail, as the head 
sails were becalmed by the others. 

It was now that I made an accidental ad- 
vance toward an acquaintance with Mar- 
garet. The passengers were all on deck, many 
of them having been tumbled out of their 
berths by the roll of the ship. Some ran to 
the captain, inquiring if there was “nae 
muckle danger,” little dreaming that the 
present state of wind and weather was ex- 
actly what he desired. ; 

“Guid save us!” cried a dame, “we shall 
a’ gae bottom up!. It rolled me topsy-turvy 
out o’ my bed to the ither side o’ the diggin, 
an’ afore I could get hauld o’ onything to 
help me, it rolled me back again an’ pit me 
to bed!” 

“ Lay up the slack of that stun’s’l sheet!” 
said Mr. Duncan. “Wha the de’il left it a’ 
adrift in that way?” 

While I was doing this, the Cambuskenneth 
rolled prodigiously deep. Margaret lost her 
hold of the opposite bulwarks; there was a 
quick forced run of little feet across the deck, 
and a plunge into my arms. What a thrill 
was mine! I had the Highland “plaidie” 
and the sweet form it enfolded. The little 
Scotch cap lay against my shoulder, and the 
“bonnie feather” touched my hair. Up 
came the Cambuskenneth on an even keel, 
bunt the ice of restraint was broken. Hence- 
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forth, I might at least nod at the Highland 
lassie. 

That night I dreamed of my former ship- 
mate, Allan Ross. I thought that he led 
Margaret to my side and placed her hand in 
mine. When awakened by the cry of “ star- 
board watch, ahoy!” my first thought was of 
him. But poor Allan was dead; the yellow 
fever had claimed him. 

Our brig, the Caribbean, lay at Port au 
Prince, when I spread the American ensign 
over his form as he slept in death. 

In the morning watch, still thinking of 
Allan and my dream, I picked up a small ar- 
ticle at the spot where I had caught the 
Highland girl, and was bewildered to find it 
a miniature of myself in a locket. I had 
surely on board this ship possessed} nothing 
of the kind. Long previous, when in Scot- 
land, I had procured such a picture and had 
it setin a locket for my mother, but it was 
lost with my chest and clothes when our ship 
went ashore on the coast of the Western 
Highlands. Could this be the same? Had 
I left it buried in the deep, to be dropped 
from Margaret’s plaid on the deck of the 
Cambuskenneth? How wonderful all this 
seemed to me, and what a history must the 
little picture have! I would keep it an hour 
or two and await the result. I had abundant 
food for fancy—the incident of the previous 
evening—the midnight dream of that small 
snowy hand—and now, more than all, the 
locket! I was thrilled with a feeling that 
only a very romantic lover can imagine. 
Again I recalled every incident of my sojourn 
in the Highlands. I longed to take Margaret 
in my arms and tell her that we would go 
back to her own hills and heather, never to 
leave them more. I was more Scotch than 
the Scotch themselves, and as the shadow of 
old Ben Lomond fell athwart my dream, I 
exclaimed aloud: 


“Look where yon mountains meet; 
The clouds are thick around their head, 
The mists around their feet!” 


“Ye amaist carry ane back to the auld 
lan’, wi’ your mountain sang, laddie,” said a 
voice at my elbow, and I turned to find that 
the old grandsire, whom I have likened to 
Allan-bane, had overheard me. 

“ Ye are na Scottish born, as I am tauld,” 
he continued. “Hae ye been in Scotland at 
ony time afore this last ?” 

“Yes sir, I was wrecked to the southward 


of Skye, two years ago.” 
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“An’ ye lost bag an’ baggage, may be, 
laddie ?” 

“ Indeed, I did, sir.” 

“That was hard, indeed! And did ye hae 
ony wee bit trinket about ye, as ye min’—a 
canny likeness o’ yoursel’ ?” 

“TI did, sir, and it went with the rest.” 

“Na, na, laddie, it didna gae wi’ the lave; 
it was fand by Sandy Gordon, my ain sin, 
and his bairn has it noo, my grandchild, yon.” 

“T’m afraid you mistake, sir, she surely 
cannot have it now.” 

“ Margie, Margie,” he called,as she passed us, 
apparently looking for something she missed. 

“Ts this it?” I asked, producing the locket. 

Margaret’s face became scarlet, like the red 
checks of her plaid. But soon she related in 
her sweet Scotch, how her father had found 

‘it near the scene of a wreck, and how she 
had been struck with surprise at meeting 
the original of the picture. She had been 
speaking of it and showing it to Mary Camp- 
bell, and having forgotten to put it away, had 
dropped it on the deck when she fell against 
me. I insisted upon her keeping it, and she 
consented to do so. There was evidently 
something in the incident that pleased her 
scarcely less than it did myself. From the 
fragments of conversation that I overheard 
during the day, I felt that Mary Campbell 
was rallying her on the romantic episode; 
yet Mary herself was a sad-hearted girl, and 
1 heard enough to make me aware that she 
was troubled by some unhappy reminiscence. 

“ Ah weel, ah weel, sae it maun be!” she 
sighed. 

“Tt is na weel to tak’ on sae,” replied 
Margaret. “ Dinna greet, dinna greet, Mary 
lass!’ Dinna blame yoursel’ sae; ye hae 
naething for to blame. Ye canna help it 
noo; ye meant nae ill, an’ I’m sure he ne’er 
blamed ye; he wouldna, he couldna blame 
ye—sae dinna greet mair! Think how won- 
derfu’ that we twa should sae hae met!” 

“But if he was here!” replied Mary, “ an’ 
ganging wi’ us to the new warl’! O Mar- 
garet, it gies me sic’ grief!” ‘ 

“He was my ain brither,” said Margaret, 
“an’ I hae sair greeted for him. Ye canna 
feel mair than I. Iam a’ alone but for my 
grandfather and my wee sister. I hae greeted 
for the little ane stown awa’—for my mither 
dead—for my father in a strange lan’, an’ for 
him that ye lo’ed sae weel. Sae ye maun see, 
Mary, that ye hae ane for a frien’ as waefw’ 
as yoursel’, But we maun a’ do the best we 
can,wi’ what is left us.” 
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Poor Margie! how my heart ached for her, 
as in those sweet Scotch sentences she uttered 
a soul history so sad. Again I thought of 
Allan Ross, and recalled the affection I had 
felt for him. How delighted he would have 
been with the simple loveliness of these two 
Scottish girls! He was their countryman, 
and they would love to hear of him. I had 
his miniature in the forecastle, and when the 
starboard was relieved, I overhauled my 
dunnage for the likeness of poor Allan. There 
it was in the sailor jacket and trousers, just 
as I had seen him so many times on the 
main deck. I told Margaret that I had a 
likeness of one of her countrymen, a shipmate 
and favorite of mine. She took it from my 
hand, then raised her eyes as if about to 
speak; but she was deadly pale, and I caught 
her as she was falling insensible. Mary 
Campbell grasped the picture. 

“It is Allan,” she cried, “it is Allan Gor- 
don!” and weeping she sat down on the deck, 
her long locks falling loose over her form, 
while she sobbed and moaned. 

“No, no,” I exclaimed, “ this is the picture 
of Allan Ross, not Allan Gordon!” 

“Allan Ross Gordon!” said the white- 
haired grandsire. “It is the puir, puir lad- 
die! He is dead an’ gane; we hae been tauld 
o’ it, an’ I doubt na it is ower true. Sae he 
was a shipmate o’ your ain, laddie,” and the 
old man grasped my hand. “Tell us o’ him 
—tell us what ye hae kenned o’ him!” 

Then I told old Grandsire Gordon how 
Allan had fallen sick at Port au Prince; how, 
on the morning of our sailing thence, he had 
died in the hospital, and I had spread a 
folded American ensign over his silent face, 
because, though a Briton, he sailed beneath 
our flag. The brig Caribbean had returned 
to New York without him, and the tidings 
of his death had been sent thence to Glas- 
gow—his full name having been obtained 
from the brig’s papers. Sailors stand little 
upon their sirnames, and I had never called 
my shipmate anything but Allan, though it 
was said in the forecastle that his name was 
Allan Ross, 

The romance of the miniature, and the 
discovery that I had been a shipmate antl 
friend of her brother, wrought between 
Margaret and myself a bond of sympathy 
that could not be sundered. I related to her 
my wanderings among the Scottish hills; and 
soon with a glad exclamation, she recognized 
the picture of one of those Highland homes 
which I described. It appeared that I had 


. 
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crossed her father’s threshold and partaken 
of his fare. But it was two years since; the 
old grandfather was not present, the little 
Jessie and her twin sister were mere babies, 
and Margaret herself might have been per- 
forming “a canny errand to a neebor town.” 

Allan Gordon had been Mary Campbell’s 
lover; they had parted in the midst of a petty 
quarrel, and she had seen him no more. - It 
was for this that she so bitterly reproached 
herself, and it was her love for poor Allan 
that so endeared to her his relatives, though 
at the moment that Margaret and the Low- 
land maiden first rushed into each other’s 
arms they were, as I have said, mutually 
strangers. Their meeting was a singular co- 
incidence—one of those wild sweet scenes 
that at long intervals occur on emigrant 
ships. 

After a few days Grandsire Gordon pre- 
dicted a tempest. He felt it in “ a’ his banes,” 
and he had a“ vision o’ it” besides. He had 
frequently done so in the Highlands, and the 
second sight had proved “ower true.” It 
came, indeed, exactly as he foretold, and 
Margaret had the opportunity of looking upon 
a real gale at sea, Captain McDonald hove 
the ship to under the close-reefed maintop- 


sail, main spencer and fore-topmast-staysail. 
Soon he ordered the staysail to be taken in, 
though against the advice of the chief mate, 
Mr. Hume. : 

“Na, na,” he persisted, “it keeps her aff 


too mickle—it maun come in.” 
out and furled it. 

But Mr. Hume was right. No sooner had 
the staysail come in, than the Cambusken- 
neth headed up so much that the topsail was 
thrown aback. The ship got sternboard and 
swung Away to leeward, describing a large 
half moon. 

“The tapsail maun come in too,” said the 
captain. 

“ Aweel, sir,” said Mr. Hume, “if it maun, 
it maun, but she'll get a weather roll, wi’ 
only the spencer on her.” 

We furled the topsail, and Mr. Hume's 
words were again proved true. In the trough 
of the sea, the spencer was becalmed, the 
ship’s head fell off, and she rolled heavily to 
windward, taking the full force of the sea 
square upon her decks. 

“Get the tapsail on her again, Mr. Hume, 
and rouse up the staysail!”’ cried the captain, 
as soon as he could get his head above water. 
“Tfshe will gae to the de’il she shall gae in 
her ain way!” 


So we lay 
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The two sails were again-set, and the old 
Cambuskenneth rode like a duck. I heard 
Mr. Hume remark to Mr. Duncan: 

“ The auld man maun hae his whims, but 
the ship knows better than himsel’. Never 
tak’ the maintapsail aff a ship, Mr. Duncan, 
till ye hae her alangside o’ the wharf!” 

The gale passed away. Among its notable 
incidengs had been the washing of the cap- 
tain’s great dog into the main rigging by a 
sea, and the loss of Margaret’s Highland cap, 
as during a consternation among the passen- 
gers she put her bright head out of the com- 
panion-way, while we were sheeting home 
the main-topsail. Poor little Highland 
feather! far, far to leeward it went dancing 
along the foam. The old dog was brought 
up by the shrouds and ratlines, and almost 
choked by the slack of a reef-tackle which . 
caught around his neck. But sadder things 
were marked in his destiny, and happy for 
him had he perished here! 

On several occasions subsequent to this, 
Grandsire Gordon predicted gales, and the 
second sight proved always true. Once, he 
foretold our narrow escape from an iceberg, 
and when some three hours later it loomed 
close on our lee bow, the sailors looked upon 
with a superstitious wonder, as if he dealt 
with demons. They seemed to forget thata 
presentiment tending to our preservation 
must-be inspired rather by a good than an 
evil spirit, and as we had an unusual num- 
ber of tempests, they were attributed to the 
unhappy influence of him who foretold them. 

Especially was this true of the four Jordys. 
Bred in the coaling ships of Shields and New- 
castle, “the de’il” constituted their sole 
idea of an invisible presence—and he, a 
black, smutty monster, all covered with coal! 
These four men were the worst portion of 
our crew. The Scottish sailors had no 
trouble between themselves, but “ Jordy 
Ben” or “Jordy Bill,” or some other of the 
four North-of-England-men, was always up 
for a fight. They went at all work growling, 
turned in and out growling, and swallowed 
their food growling. They threatened to 
pitch Grandsire Gordon overboard, should he 
predict any more head winds or gales. The 
old man, however, knew nothing of their 
feelings, nor had any of us an idea that they 
would execute their threat. 

The captain’s great dog, Bruce, was usually 
very affectionate toward all hands, but at 
length his mood changed and he lay sullenly 
about the deck, growling if disturbed. At the 
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same time, it was told forward that the old 
Highlander had seen a vision of an enormous 
black dog coming in over the bow. This, the 
Jordys said, was “ the de’il,” but they failed 
for the time to associate the apparition with 
any danger to be apprehended from the cap- 
tain’s dog. Neither did the seer himself 
perceive the nature of the calamity fore- 
shadowed by his vision. 

On the following evening we got among 
drift ice. We had now been out forty-eight 
days, and were about a hundred miles to 
the eastward of Cape Race. The weather 
fell calm, and the ship’s side at length grated 
against an ice island that rose seven or eight 
feet above the water and stretched away for 
amile. At first we attempted to tow her 
clear of it with our boat, but finding this out 
of the question, we put down “fenders” to 
keep her from chafing, clewed up the sails, 
and moored with kedges to our unwelcome 
berth. The sea was smooth, with the excep- 
tion of an almost imperceptible swell; it was 
foggy, and there was a prospect of the same 
weather for days, . 

It was not long after we had made all se- 
cure that the captain’s dog snapped at Jordy 
Bill, tearing the after portion of his ill-fitting 
trousers from the bunt away down to the 
clew. This was an unprecedented act on the 
part of Bruce, and sickness or insanity was 
evidently the cause of it. Then, for the first 
time the Jordys spoke of the Scotchman’s 
vision as connected with the poor animal. 
Grandsire Gordon, they said, had enticed the 
devil on board, and he had entered into old 
Bruce. Still they said nothing to the seer 
himself. 

The Cambuskenneth was an old-fashioned 
ship, of seven hundred tons. She had no 
house above-board except the galley, and the 
quarter-deck ran flush with the main. Old 
Bruce lay in a coil of rope on the booby-hatch. 
At last he rose suddenly up, whirled around, 
barked, whined, snarled and snapped his 
teeth. Next, he rushed forward of the main- 
mast, rose on his hind legs, spun around like 
a top, and uttered a terrific howl. Then with 
a leap aside, he commenced raging about the 
deck, jumping up at the rigging and snap- 
ping at everything in his way, while the foam 
flew in all directions from his jaws. 

“ Mad dog! mad dog!” resounded fore and 
aft, and the men sprang for the rigging. 
“Grandfather! grandfather!” I heard a sweet, 
frightened voice exelaim from the cabin 
doorway, and the answer came from forward, 


“ Are ye safe, Margie? Keep in the cabin, 
I’m weel out o’ his way! Shut ‘the cabin 
door and keep in!” 

Night had fallen, and though the northern 
nights at this season are comparatively light, 
the thick fog combined with the dusk so ob- 
secured everything, that the raging animal 
looked like a great black ball bounding about 
the deck. Again I heard Margaret, who had 
evidently moved the cabin slide enough to 
make herself heard, calling to know if her 
grandfather was really safe, and the voice of 
honest Jack McLeod came from the fore- 
rigging In answer: 

““ Ay, ay, miss, he has gane intil the fore- 
castle wi’ some o’ the lads, an’ they hae pit 
on the scuttle. He is safe enough; the tyke 
canna get till him.” 

“Shut the slide!” cried Captain McDonald, 
from the mizzen shrouds, “or ye’ll hae the 
brute hauld o’ your hands!” And we heard 
the slide close, Margaret being satisfied of 
her grandfather’s safety. 

The dog now had entire possession of the 
deck, and from the taffrail to the night- — 
heads, from the night-heads to the taffrail, 
over the windlass, around the wheel, among 
coils of rigging, and casks, and buckets, and 
hencoops, he tore at a mad, blind, terrible 
run. At last, down he fell, and rolling upon 
his back, lay, as nearly as we could discover, 
motionless, 

“Noo for it, lads!” cried the captain, “ Lay 
down to the deck an’ gie him a handspike 
afore he gets under headway again!” A 
dozen men came with a bound out of the 
rigging and rushed for the handspikes. 

“Quick, lads, gie ’t him!” And the cap- 
tain himself led the way, weapon in hand. 

We were close upon the poor creature, 
when gradually drawing up his feet, he 
scratched the hard deck with a convulsive 
sweep of his paws, and bounded four feet 
high! An attack by all hands might have 
overcome him, yet no man was willing to be 
first; and the result was that almost by a 
miracle we again found ourselves unhurt in 
the rigging, though Mr. Hume lost part of a 
boot top of: red leather! Bruce now com- 
menced trotting fore and aft—his wilder 
frenzy having settled into the tireless mad- 
dog space—that endless pat, pat, pat of his 
feet. He snapped his jaws spitefully till 
every coil of rigging was bitten, as around 
and around the ship he went, close under the 
bulwarks, Twenty times I saw that sable, 
shaggy coat pass under me. Trot, trot, trot— 


would he never fall down again? The wind 

began to spring up, and soon the ship would 
be thumping against the ice. Something 
must be done! A simultaneous attack by 
all hands was suggested—but then, to be bit- 
ten by a mad dog! We drew up our feet 
again! The handspikes had been dropped 
when we sprang up the rigging, therefore we 
could not strike him as he passed beneath 
us. At length Mr. Hume suggested a plan 
and acted upon it. 

Swinging himself out of the main shrouds, 

he threw the coil of the fore-topsail-brace 
from its pin, and getting back into the rig- 
ging drew up the slack and made arunning 
noose. He then stood by for the dog, and as 
poor Bruce again came around, cast it over 
his head. Two or three men now laying 
hold of the rope, they hauled the dog el» wr of 
the deck, made the impromptu halter fx. t to 
a shroud, and the unhappy creature’s misery 
was soon ended. 
_ A strong breeze was now blowing, and not 
&@ moment was to be lost in getting clear. 
The wind blowing from the direction of the 
iceberg, we had only to run up the jib and 
let fall the foresail. The Cambuskenneth at 
once swung off, and in a few minutes we had 
her under good headway with the topsails 
set, keeping, however, under short sail on ac- 
count of the ice and the fog. But now arose 
a fresh cause of anxiety—Grandsire Gordon 
was nowhere to be found. Margaret sought 
through the ship for her grandfather, and 
when she had failed to find him either above 
or below, she wept in so piteous a manner, 
that both crew and passengers were greatly 
affected at her distress. : 

“My poor grandfather!” she cried. 
that it had been mysel’, instead o’ him!’ 

But how had he been lost? Jock McLeod 
had seen him enter the forecastle, but how 
many of the men entered with him it was 
impossibie to say, All had been confusion. 
Not a man could be found who would confess 
having been in the forecastle, though one or 
two of the hands thought that they had seen 
Bill come up through the scuttle after the 
dog was killed. But he denied it. He was 
in the foretop, he said, and Jordy Ben was 
out on the mainyard; and the other two were 
likewise aloft. None covdd swear positively 
to the contrary ;- yet certain it was that when 
the old Highland seer sought shelter in the 

forecastle, he was not alone. But what then ? 
He could not have been murdered there, for 
it was utterly impossible to convey his body 
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on deck and get it overboard unseen. The 
points established were—that the old man 
went below, and that he had not since been 
seen to come on deck. 

In the morning, Captain McDonald and 
Mr. Hume went into the forecastle. The 
ship had previously been in the Quebec trade, 
and had a large lumber-port in the bow, the 
fastening consisting of a crossbar through a 
staple. It was this lumber-port that the offi- 
cers went down to examine, and they found 
that the bar had been lately moved. 

“Jordy Bill was down here, I am ower sure,” 
said Jock McLeod, “but I canna swear 
to ’t.” 

There was abundant proof that the North- 
of-England-men had threatened to throw the 
“old Scotch wizard” as they called him, 
overboard, and now there could be little 
doubt that they had pitched him out of the 
lumber-port. Captain McDonald was moved 
beyond expression, 

“To think,” he said, “that sic’ a thing 
should happen aboard my ship! The puir 
auld man! An then that beautifu’ grand- 
dochter an’ the wee little bairn—it makes my 
heart ache! I’ve e’ena min’ to swing the 
villains up at the yardarm!” 

He had spoken thus much, when right over 
our heads there was a heavy thud on the 
deck, followed by feeble groans. We all 
rushed up and found that Jordy Bill, who 
had gone _aloft to secure a gasket which was 
dangling loose, had fallen from the fore-top- 
sail-yard, and was fearfully hurt. 

“Tak’ your hands frae him, lads,” said the 
captain. “Never gie him a finger’s help till 
I hae fand the truth. Whare is auld Gordon, 
mon? Tell me quick, or ye’s nae get a han’s 
help. The ghaist o’ the puir auld grandsire 
has tripped your fit, and the de’il himself will 
hae ye afore nightfa’! Your a’ aback for 
this warl’, sae tell me afore ye dee!” ; 

In a feeble voice the Jordy confessed all. 
Himself and his three countrymen had found 
themselves below with the old Scotchman. 
The Highlander fell into a kind of trance, 
and exclaimed that he saw the little Flora, 
the sweet twin grandchild that had so long 
been lost. He opened and folded his arms as 
if to receive and embrace her; then sank 
back unable to speak further, while his form 
seemed to become rigid. This was like the 
description which Margaret had given me of 
her grandfather in his inspired moments. 
The Jordys taking advantage of his helpless- 
ness and silence, forced open the lumber-port 
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and threw him ont; thus ridding the ship of 
a supposed wizard. But Jordy Bill said that 
the old man did not fall in the water, for just 
at the ship’s head the jagged ice made a 
slight angle, reaching out under the bow. 
We all remembered -this circumstance, and 
also that Captain MeDonald had thought of 
hauling the vessel astern. It was on this 
projection, as the Jordy told us, that Grand- 
sire Gordon fell. 

Margaret was almost frantic with suspense 
at this revelation. While her grandfather's 
fate appeared absolutely settled, she could 
only weep in heart-breaking grief; but the 
new dawn of hope, with still a terrible fear 
that it was all in vain, tortured her outright. 

“Cheer up, my young frien’,” said the kind 
old shipmaster, “ we may na find him alive, 
but I’ll pit the ship about an’ gie a guid look 
for him. The fog’s gane now, an’ we: canna 
be muir than twenty mile frae the ice-fiel’.” 

We went in stays accordingly, and when 
the tacks were boarded, with the ship stand- 
ing to the eastward, and every stitch of can- 
vas set, while we had one “lookout” at the 
fore-royal-inast-head, and another at the 
main—we seized upon the three Jordys and 
put them in irons, Their companion was al- 
ready dead, and when another hour had 
passed, we launched him overboard. 

“Ice, O!” soon came from the royal-yards, 
uttered simultaneously by the two “look- 
outs,’ and the excitement on deck told what 
sympathy had been awakened for Margaret 
and her poor old grandsire. The passengers 
clustered around her, speaking kind words 
and bidding her hope. Convulsively she 
threw her arms about little Jessie, as if afraid 
that she, too, might vanish. 

“He was ay guid to us, my puir little Jes- 
sie!” she said, “an’ sae dearly, too, he lo’ed 
the wee darling that is gane!” 

“ How does it bear frae us, Jock?” hailed 
the captain. 

“The leeward edge o’ it, sir, is about a 
point aff the weather bow.” 

“ Aweel, I’ll keep her as she gangs,” he said 
toMr. Hume. “Gif the auld Hielan’ mon is 
alive an’ weel, he maun be pleased wi’ the 
sight o’ our top-hamper!” 

“There’s a hale crew o’ people on the ice, 
sir!” came now from the main royal. 

“They hae just appeared frae behint a 
ridge, sir, an’ are rinning to the side,” said 
the man at the fore. 

“Twenty or therthy—an’ there’s women 
among them, sir!” said Jock at the main, 


The southern portion of the ice-field bore 
east by north, and we were standing due 
east, with the wind northwest. It was Cap- 
tain McDonald’s intention to run past its 
southwest point and round to under its lee. 
But now Donald McGregor sang out from 
the fore-royal-mast : 

“Boat,O! About a point forward of the 
weather beam, sir!” 

We immediately hauled up north by east, 
leaving the ice about three miles to the lee- 
ward, and stood for the boat, which was five 
miles off. She proved to be the yawl of the 
Irish brig Cathleen. Her crew informed us 
that on the previous night, the brig had struck 
an iceberg and instantly foundered. When 
the fog cleared away they attempted to reach 
a vessel to the north of them’ but failing in 
this and discovering the Cambuskenneth, 
they pulled towards us. They were twenty- 
two in number, men and women, and had 
left seventeen others on the ice, besides an | 
old man whom they found there. All this 
we learned as they scrambled one after 
another up the side. 

“ Heaven be thankit!” exclaimed Captain 
McDonald, turning to Margaret, “ the auld 
grandsire is safe! sae greet na mair, lass! An’ 
here,” receiving in his arms a little girl from 
the boat, “is anither little lassie that will hae 
need o’ hovering! Hoot awa’, noo! but 
there’s ane mickle like ye, aboard the ship, 
sae ye’s no be lanesome.” 

There was an astonished cry from Margaret, 
and springing forward she caught the little 
stranger in her arms—no stranger to her! It 
was Flora, the stolen twin of Jessie! The 
captain of the Cathleen explained that a 
gipsey family had taken passage with him 
from Cork for Halifax; but that, with the ex- 
ception of this beautiful child, they had all 
perished among the broken masses of ice. 
The old Highlandman, he said, whom he so 
strangely discovered, recognized the little 
girl with the first light of morning—indeed, 
he appeared to have been expecting her, 
having seen her in a vision; and though he 
had suffered much on the ice, he had all a 
Highlander’s contempt for hardship. 

“When we left the iceberg in our boat,” 
said the captain, “with the intention of 
either intercepting the vessel we saw or 
making Cape Race, the eld man prayed us to 
be ‘unco tender o’ the wee bairn, an’ sen’ 
ward o’ her to Sandy Gordon, in the States.’ ” 

And now, assured of her grandfather’s 
safety, and overwhelmed with joy at the re- 


storation ot ner who seemed to have rained 
down from heaven, Margaret could look with 
rapture toward the iee-field. We wore 
around southeast, and passing the south- 
western corner of the. ice, came up in the 
wind with our head to the westward. Soon 
old Grandsire Gordon trod the deek, while 
Margaret, and Jessie, and Flora were all 
smothering him at once with their deer faces 
and arms. 

We now bore up for Halifax, to land the 
Cathleen’s people, but next morning fell in 
with a British frigate and transferred them 
to her. 

“There’s ane that maun na gae wi’ them!” 
said Margaret, playfully, clasping little Flora. 
“O, to think how it might have been! But 
for the bad Jordys, and the cruel ice, and 
the kind Captain McDonald, how suir would 
hae been my heart to-day!” 


With the strangers gone, the Cambusken- 


neth stood southwest. Mary Campbell was 
glad for her friend, but her own sadness ap- 
peared even heavier than before. If Allan 
eould have lived to meet her—but now, who 
would welcome her to the new world? How 
often had Allan sailed in a ship like this. 
How often he had responded to the ery of 
“ eight bells!” how often stood at the wheel, 
or laid out on the rocking yard. 

The Nova Scotian coast was left astern, 
Cape Cod was passed, and the shoals of Nan- 
tucket bore east-north-east. But now the 
sky thickened, and a fierce easterly storm 
was at hand. Already it blew a gale. 

“We canna wark out o’ this bight o’ the 
coast,” I heard the captain say to the mate. 
“We maun either gae in or gae ashore. I'll 
keep the tapgallant-sails on ber, an’ what she 
canna carry she maun drag!” 

But he presently changed his mind. Dark- 
ness came on, accompanied by such violent 
flaws that at last he consented to compro- 
mise with the elements by clewing up the 
fore and mizzen topgallant-sails and the main- 
sail. Margaret and Mary came to my side 
while I was coiling a topgallant clewline on 
its pin. They had caught the fears of their 
fellow-passengers, and I was glad to reassure 
them. 

“The star that you see under the furesail,’”’ 
I said, “is Cape Henlopen Light, and we are 
standing for Delaware Breakwater. In an 
hour we shall be at anchor.” 

A day later an item in the ship news 
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started Sandy Gordon down Delaware Bay in 
a steamtug. It was this: 

* Below, at the Breakwater, ship Cambus- 
kenneth, McDonald, Greenock, fifty-seven 
days,” 

Nor was Sandy Gordon alone. Great wag 
my astonishment, I might almost say terror, 
when my well-remembered shipmate Allan 
climbed from the steamer toour deck. Mar- 
garet and Mary stood for a moment speech- 
less, then threw themselves frantically upon 
his breast, Soon he explained all. 

Immediately after my leaving him at Port 
au Prince, he had manifested signs of life. It 
was the turn of the fever. Upon recovering, 
he left Hayti in a vessel bound in search of 
the treasure of a wreck sunk off Porto Bello. 
He obtained. as his share some two thon- 
sand dollars, and on arriving at Philadelphia, 
learned from his father that none of his let- 
ters had been received, though he had writ- 
ten several. 

What bliss for Mary Campbell! She was 
again the singing bird that she had been by 
“Bonnie Doon,” and none could have sup- 
posed that Allan and herself had ever been 
estranged by a “ wee bit ” lovers’ quarrel. 

The good old ship, now taken in tow by 
the steamer, was walked straight up the Del- 
aware, and soon there was the gesticulating 
and “ singing out” censequent upon hauling 
into berth. 

“Avast hauling with your headline! Haul 
away on your stern hawser! Let go that 
line aboard the brig, then—come up with it, 
with it, I say!” 

And now the yards overshadow the wharf, 
the jibboom reaches to the stern of the next 
ship, and the spanker-boom is almost afoul of 
a brig’s flying-jibstay. The Cambuskenneth 
seems hardly the same ship in which I have 
been pitched and tumbled for fifty-seven 


Grandsire Gordon was provided with a 
pleasant home, where little Jessie and Flora 
played at his knee. Allan and Mary were 
soon married. As to Margaret and myself— 
why, to-day my little ones are all Highland- 
ers, for their mother has told them so often 
of the mountaineer, and how he 


“Around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue,” 
that they wear their pretty aprons for tar- 
tans, and fashion miniature claymores to 
their own liking. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY C. A. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WE LEAVE SHAKERDOM—BETWEEN DAYS. 


OLD Rhoda disposed of, we left Puttyhead, 
a happy suitor, in the act of wooing Lorette. 
But don’t suppose be was a month about it. 
On the contrary, five minutes had scarcely 
elapsed, when, in my capacity of sentinel, I 
detected rapid footsteps, any quantity of 
them, too, rushing along the plank walk and 
round the’corner of the building. Somebody 
had given an alarm. Who it was, or how it 
was, we never could imagine. But the whole 
pack was upon us, 

“Put! Put!” exclaimed I, springing under 
the rope and darting along to Lorette’s door. 
“Out of this! We're caught! They’re all 
coming!” 

There was a sudden parting, I fancy. Put. 
came forth with a bound, his head still 
adorned with old Rhoda’s cap, which he had 
taken, in place of the handkerchief he had 
left in her mouth. But before we could get 
out, or even back under the rope again, they 
were on the stairs—a whole regiment of boots. 
We slunk back into a doorway, and waited 


STEPHENS. 


for the onslaught. And on they came, clop- 
o-ty-clop, all three of the elders ahead, and 
running blindly against the rope, stretched 
tight across the passage, sprawled and blun- 
dered over it in a heap. 

Now was our time. Making a sudden rush, 
we got out by them, or rather over them, in 
the confusion, and darted down the staircase. 
But the doorway below was crowded with 
Shakers of all ages; and a lamp had been 
lighted. We dove in among them, however, 
and pushed and wriggled and squirmed to 
get through; but I was collared, recognized, 
and speedily brought to a standstill, with two 
old Shakers griping at my shoulders and eye- 
ing me in grim astonishment. Glancing after 
Puttyhead, I beheld him struggling. in the © 
hands of both the deacons, whose grabs he 
repeatedly eluded, dodging and fending off 
their great brawny hands, with catlike agility. 

“ Stand off, old Shake!” he yelled, doubling . 
up the one he called “ Pokey,” with a stom- 
acher. 

But it was no use; hg was seized on all sides. 

The elders had, by this time, recovered 
their legs and followed us down. We were 
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off to the office. 

Here our gowns were stripped off, reveal- 
ing, what they were pleased to call, “ wolves 
in sheep’s clothing.’ 

How came we up there? And what were 
we doing, or about to do? 

To these entirely reasonable and important 
question we had very little to answer, indeed. 

And just then, some one came in to report 
old Rhoda’s condition: the worthy old dea- 
coness having been at last discovered wallow- 
ing on the floor, in the last stages of suffuca- 
tio, Altogether, it was a far too serious and 
unaccountable matter to be set at rights that 
night; and after a deal of perplexity (for the 
next day would be Sunday), it was decided to 
lock us into our room till Monday. Then 
the whole thing was to be investigated and 
tried before a full board of Shaker dignita- 
ries. 

So in about an hour after setting. out, we 
found ourselves back again, close prisoners, 
with the door locked and barricaded on the 
outside. 

“Here’s a pretty go!’ cried I, after the 
hubbub had subsided a little without. 

“Quite a splurge, and no mistake,” re- 
marked Puttyhead, coolly. 

' “If you'd only kept out of that confounded 
gown !—then you wouldn’t have tripped.” 

“Of course.. No doubt about that—now. 
°T wasn’t so plain an hour ago, though.” 

“ But you did see her?” 

“Yes, I saw her.” 

“ Js it a trade?” 

“ Can’t say for certain. Hope so. The fact 
is, she was scared half to death at what we 
chad done to keep old Rhoda quiet.” 

“ Did Lorette see that?” 

“Saw the whole of it.” 

“Gracious! that wasn’t a very good opening 
for your love-business, I don’t think.” 

“No, that’s so. And as soon asI had got 
that explained away, she took to eyeing that 


aohite cap on my head. Seemed as if she 
couldn’t keep her eyes off from it.” 

“ Didn’t like the looks of it, probably. To 
tell the truth, it didn’t become you much.” 

“Tm afraid not. Next time, I mean to 
dress better. Girls are queer about such 
things. Never’ll catch me in another gown 
and cap. That's whgt made the balk—all 
‘through.” 

“But she didn’t say anything hard or dis- 
couraging, did she?” 

“O no, not that exactly. 


She thought I 


\ 


-well; 
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publicly announced as outlaws, and marched’ 


was a queer fellow, though, and said there 
would be a dreadful fuss in the morning.” 

“O well, the main-object was gained then ?” 

“ Yes, partly.” 

“ And it hasn’t been quite a funk?” 

“Not quite.” 

“ Never say die, then. But we’re in a pretty 
smart scrape, aren’t we ?” 

“No doubt about that, I guess.” 

“Well, what’s to be done? *Twont do to 
stay and take the chances with them Mon- 
day, will it? Besides, who wants to sog in 
here all day to-morrow ?” 

“No indeed! Nobody wants to; and no- 
body will.” 

“ But how are we to get out of it?” 

In reply, Puttyhead pointed to the window. 

“TI see,” said I. 

“Pack~up your bundle then, as quick as 
you can; and I will mine. Of course we 
can’t take our trunks with us.” 

He couldn’t tell me much about this sort 
of business; I had taken my degree in it long 
ago. 

We both knew better than to load our- 
selves down with much baggage. Little des- 
peradoes that we were though, we packed in 
both-the old pistols. Not that we had any 
intention of turning highwaymen ; but a boy 
at thirteen, you know, will always, if obliged 


to choose, take a pistol and leave his shirt 


behind. 

After bolting and fastening us in, the old 
fellows had not even thought of mounting 
guard over us. I suppose the idea of our get- 
ting down. from a two-pair-of-stairs’ window 
never once occurred to them, 

But we had our hand well in the bedcord 
business that night. To uncord our old bed- 
stead, and tie loops along the rope, was just 
the easiest and most natural thing in the 
world for us. 

Shortly after midnight, we raised the win- 
dow and payed out the cord, having first 
fastened one end of it to the bedpost. Then 


dropping out our bundles, we swang our- 
selves down by the loops. Everything worked 
the plan was perfectly successful. Put- 
tyhead even went back up the rope, to get 
his knife which he had left in the hurry of 
packing. And he also had it in mind to go 
round to Lorette’s window, to bid her good- 
by. But I dissuaded him from this, urging 
that the lady would, at such an. hour, be 
wholly unprepared for a call. 

“Well,” said he, “perhaps you're right. 
Girls are queer. But we'll call on the pantry, 
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at any rate. Hope that will be prepared ; for ' OHAPTER XIX. 
I mean to have what I can eat and what I 

” : ON THE ROAD TO PORTLAND. 
can carry off. 

And in this I agreed with him fully. For “ Wuicu way shall we go?” said I, after we 
there certainly could be no impropriety in had got out into the road; “up, or dewn?” 
taking a small stock of provisions along, be- “ Down,” said Puttyhead.. “I’m for going 
sides satisfying present appetite. into Portland as quick as we can. But,” 

We had things all our own way. Every- continued pe, suddenly, looking back, «J 
body was asleep; and there were no bolts in should like to stay round till. morning, and 
the way. Locks are almost unknown in see what they do, when they come to see that 
Shaker villages; a fact which certainly bedcord hanging out of the window.” 
speaks well for the honesty of the inhabitants, “It would be fun,” I agreed. “But busi- 
Once in the-great dining-hall, we had only ness before pleasure. They might get hold 
to open the pantry door and help ourselves. of us, somehow.” 

On the broad shelf were ranged (I remember “Not if we played it right. But ’twouldn’t 
counting them) seven pans, heaped up with pay, I suppose. Perhaps we had better leave, 
doughnuts, fried that afternoon. "Twas a now we can with a whole skin—and the 
sight to be remembered in a famine. The doughnuts.”, 

whole batch was completely at our mercy. So we journeyed on down the road. 

And your doughnut, too, is one of the most =‘ It was acloudy night; but we got on pretty 
portable articles of food going. well for an hour or two. It then set in thick 

“Just the thing!’ whispered Puttyhead. and foggy. We kept on howeyer—toward 
“None of your squashy stuff, like pies.” * Portland, as we thought. But several turn- 

“If we only had a bag, we might carry off ingsand “ forks” of the road had already put 
doughnuts enough to last us a lifetime!” us in great tribulation; and it soon became 
exclaimed I, more than uncertain toward which point of 

“A pillow-case would do,” suggested Put- the compass we were travelling.. To add to 
tyhead. “If we only had the one we gagged our dis@omfort, a drizzling shower began to 
old Rhoda with.” fall. We didn’t so much mind the soaking 

“ Might get the other one,” said I. ourselves; but we did hate to have the dough- 


“So we can;” and off he went, and backup nuts soaked. 


the rope, into our room again, Little thought “’Spose there’s grease enough in ’em to 
the good Shakers who made those pillow- make ’em shed water?” quoth Puttyhead, 
cases, to what prejudicial uses they would yet stumbling on in the darkness, under the 


be put. = weight of the bag, which was growing momen- 
“Here it is,” said Puttyhead, returning. tarily heavier. 

“Anda huster, t too!” “TI hope so,” said I. 
It took three heaping panfuls to fill it. “So do I,” shifting the bag. 


I don’t remember that we had any scruples “ But I fear for ’em. They’re getting water- 
about taking all it would hold. It seems to logged, I do believe.” 
me, too, that I did express adoubt as to our But shortly after, we sighted a barn, loom- 
right to sack the pantry; Puttyhead replying ing up beside the road, and turned in for 
that as he had worked there two whole years shelter. 
without wages, he considered himself more “Don’t see any house,” said I, 
than entitled to what doughnuts he wanted “Guess it’s a barn without any house,” 


at leaving. There was something in that; said Puttyhead.. “ Most all barns do have 
just enough to save us from being thieves in houses hung to’em, though.” But this proved 
our own eyes. Anything like a conscience — to be a barn withdut any house; and a barn 
inust have been left out of both of us,tostart without any door, we began to think. For 


with. we felt clean round it twice, rubbing our 
Our pockets swallowed up another panful, hands along the rough boards, before we 
making four in all, found it; and then it turned out to be one of 


' Puttyhead then shouldered the bag; I took the most obstinate of doors. It would neither 
up the two bundles, and we were ready for swing, nor run, nor shove. We couldn’t get 
astart. If discovered at that moment, we the “hang of it,” anyway; but getting out 
should have been in a woful plight. for run- of all patience, fell back to a stone wall near, 
ning, truly. . and pelted it with rocks, till it “ gave in.” 


It was an empty old shell of a barn, with 
the rain beating drearily on the roof and drip- 
ing through upon the old random planks 
which served as a floor. But reflecting that 
“beggars cannot be choosers,” we fumbled 
out a heap of corn-fodder in one corner, and 
went to bed on it; and what was ery went 
to sleep. 

All the next day it poured ae steadily. 

We slept the most of the time, not only to 
make up for former loss of rest; but, as Put- 
tyhead expressed it, “to get a lot snored up 
ahead.” 

Doughnuts were plenty, that was one com- 
fort. 

We took lunches and naps alternately. 

Next morning, Monday morning, was clear; 
and we were off betimes. . 

“ But it wont do,” said Puttyhead, “to be 
seen with these Shaker clothes on, so near 
their village. They will be out looking for 


us this morning. And we must get something _ 


else to wear before we get into the city, too, 
or we shall have the whole ragged population 
on our backs. The very dogs would howl at 
the sight of these hats.” 

. © Bat we’ve no money,” said I. 

“That’s true enough.” 

“Well, how are we to get new coats and 
hats without money ?” 

“Can’t tell yet. Must have ’em though, 
somehow.” ' 

“ Puttyhead, you’re a bummer!” exclaimed 
I, suddenly convinced of it. 

“A pair of bummers, then,” said he. “ Any 
name you like.” 

’ It was a fine warm morning. The birds 
were singing the songs of early summer, or 
rather, late spring. 

We walked on briskly, keeping a sharp 
lookout, both behind and before. 

If a wagon appeared on either tack, we 
would scuttle out into the bushes, or leap the 
fence, as the case demanded, and keep out of 
sight till it had passed. 

Toward noon the road began to skirt a 
pond, with low alder-girt shores, and now 
and then a clump of low cedars. Into one of 
these, we turned out to lunch and rest a while. 
Shaker doughnuts and pond-water are not to 
be sneezed at, after a walk of a dozen miles. 

We were catching a short nap after lunch, 

a “cat-nap,” when we beard the sound of 
voices around us; and peering out from 
among the cedar boughs, we saw five or six 
boys of about our own age, coming down to 
the shore of the pond. 
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“Going in swimming, I'll bet,” whispered 
Puttyhead. “Keep still” — 

Their talk soon declared as much. In a 
few minutes they had peeled, each leaving 
his little separate pile of clothes, and were 
splashing out in the pond. 

“ Now’s our chance,’ muttered Puttyhead, 
rapidly stripping off his own coat, waistcoat, 
etc. 

“Chance for what?” said I. 

“Chance to get a different suit of clothes. 
Come, off with your Shaker fixins’, quick !” 

“T’ll never steal another fellow’s clothes, 
like that!” exclaimed I. 

“Nor I. But I’ll change with him, though.” 

“Wont that be about the same thing?” said 
I, still in some doubt. 

“Fair exchange is no robbery,” repeated 
Puttyhead, denuding to his shirt. “ Ours are 
as good as theirs.” . 

“Yes, but they’re Shaker ones.” i 

“That wont make any odds to them; and 
just now, it does to us.” 

In a moment more I was ready to swap. 

“There, that’s the tallish, long-legged fel- 
low’s pile, over there by the stumps,” said 
Puttyhead. “He’s your man. [I'll take the 
chunky chap’s; that was his rick under the 
bush, I believe. Dash out quick, now; and 
do it right the first time. Don’t lug off any- 
thing you don’t leave something to match. 
That would be measly!’ 

To dart out, make the exchange and get 
back to cover, was but the work of a second. 
We were not discovered ; and in another min- 
ute had reclothed ourselves, and were heel- 
ing it away down the road, byttoning as we 
ran. 

“Very clean thing,” said Put. “Clean 
done, too. Mine fit. How is it with yours?” 

They fitted much better than the ones I 
had left. The cap, especially, was a darling, 
as girls say. 

Though altogether, we had left as much in 
value as we had brought off—more perhaps, 
for Shaker garments wear famously. 

“ Rather a mean trick, though, to make the 
best of it,” said I, as we scampered along. 

“Not exactly mean. I don’t call it that, 
quite,” replied Puttyhead. 

“What else could you call it?” 

“Slippery.” 

That was the right word, undoubtedly. A 
slippery trick. 

But anew qualm arose. For happening to 
put my hand into my new pantaloons pocket, 
it grasped a small porte-monnaie, which, be- 
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ing opened, was found to contain the sum of 
sixty-seven cents in small coin (scrip was 
not yet printed), Now as I had left no sixty- 
seven cents in my trousers to carry off, this 
would clearly be pronounced larceny. Here 
was a dilemma. Even Puttyhead looked 


grave. 

“Yes,” said he, “it must be returned. 
*T wont do to begin like this. That would be 
making altogether too short a cut for the 
gallows. Besides, I’ve quit off that sort ot 
business. Must be returned.” 

“But how? That’s the question. "Twont 
do to go back.”’ 

The jacket bredst-pocket also contained a 
letter, directed in a little girl’s hand, to “ Mr. 
Will Jenkins, Esq.” 

Fresh trouble. This was clearly a love- 
letter, more precious to Mr, Jenkins than gold 
or small coin. Only a mean scamp, without 
any honor or feelings about him, would steal 
another man’s love-letter! That would be 
scoundrelly ! 

But how to return them without going 
back ourselves (a thing not to be fora mo- 
ment thought of under the circumstances), 
was about the toughest problem we had 
struck yet. 

But a turn in the road had now taken us 
round in sight of asmall collection of houses, 
upon one of which we discovered “Post- 
Office.” 

“T have it!’ eried Puttyhead. “Send ’em 
back in a letter.” We went in, and buying a 
sheet of paper and an envelop (which we 
had to pay for out of the porte-monnaie ; both 
of us had long been “dead broke.”) Putty- 
head backed the wrapper; while I wrote the 
following missive: 


“Mr. Witt Jenkins, Esq.: 
“Dear Sir,—How could you make: such 
a mistake and get into my clothes, instead of 


your own? Very sorry for you, Mr. Jenkins, 
indeed. But as yours fit me exactly, I guess 
I'll keep ’em. Hope mine will fit you. Now 
don’t swear, Mr. Jenkins, don’t do it, ’cause, 
first place, *twould be wicked; second place, 
*twouldn’t do a bit of good.. I return your 
love-letter. “Tis a sweet one. She must be 
a delicious little girl; also your wallet-—aftér 
deducting expenses. Yours, etc., 
GUEss, Gentlemen 
“Attest, PuTtTyHEAD, § of leisure.” 


“ Hope this Jenkins isn’t naturally high- 
tempered or hot-headed,” remarked Putty- 
head, as we made off from the post-office after. 
posting the above. 

“Why?” 

‘ “Because he’ll break something, sure’s the, 
world, when he gets that, if he is.” 

On the whole, it seemed well to be getting 
out of the immediate vicinity as fast as we: 
could consistently. 

We hurried off, and for the next two hours 
tramped on at our best paces. 

Presently the roofs and white spires of some 
city or town began to show over the trees at 
some distance ahead; and anon the roll of a 
drum and a confused sound, as of a multi- 
tude of men cheering and hurrahing, came 
to our ears. 

“I wonder what’s up now?” said Putty- 
head. 


There was a great deal np, It was the, * — 


spring of 1861. And we were listening to the 
first notes of the Great Civil War. 

But back among the mountains, or im- 
mured among Shakers, we had heard nothing: 
of it and knew nothing about it. For us, it 
was a thing yet to be; a terrible picture of 
carnage and death still veiled. 

But we hurried on toward the then unusuat. 
sound of a drum, little dreaming how soon, 
we should be handling drumsticks ourselves.: 


REMEMBRANCE 


BY AGNES KING. 


I cannot forget thee 
By pride of my will, 

The spell of thy presence 
Is lingering still. 

That hour when we parted 
In silence and tears, 

Still shadow the memory 
Of happler years. 


I cannot forget thee, 

I struggle in vain, 
. I must dream of the past, 

The sweet past again. 

I cannot forget thee, 
While life’s fervid flame 

Barns dimly or brightly, 
Tl love thee the same, 


LIZZIE’S CHARITY. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 


“May I go into the city with Joe when he 
goes to carry yegetables in the morning, 
Aunt Mary?” said Lizzie, who was swinging 
herself, thoughtfully, on the back gate. 

“How do you suppose he could stow you 
away in the wagon with all the beets, and 
turnips, and potatoes, and green corn, and 
, windfalls he’s got to carry ?” said Aunt Mary, 
laughing. “Then he might make a mistake, 
and sell you with a peck of Jennetings. Who 
knows!” 

>“ Can’t I go, auntie? There’s plenty of 
room in the wagon—there always is,” plead- 
ed Lizzie, not deigning to notice, even with 
scorn, the idea of her being wistaken for a 
rosy sun-freckled- apple, though her face was 
not unlike one—so round and blooming, and 
suggestive of wholesome sweetness. 

“Ask Joe,” said Aunt Mary, “if he’ll take 
you; I am willing you should go, though it’s 
likely to be hot to-morrow, and you'd be ever 
so much more comfortable at home.” 

’ Lizzie’s rather doubtful-looking face grew 
suddenly as full of sunshine as grandma’s 
poppy bed, for Joe and she were sworn 
friends, and if his consent was all that was in 
the way, she was almost sure that her wish 
would be granted. However, she couldn’t 
rest one moment until she had heard him 
say that she might go, and though Biddy had 
just blown the horn for tea, and he was 
already on his way into the house, she started 
on a full run over the fields to meet him, and 
tried to speak her desire without a breath 
left to speak in. 

“Well, what’s in the wind?” said. Joe, 
wiping his good-natured red face with a huge 
red pocket-handkérchief. 

“O Joe! Auntie says—auntie says ”—she 
began, making a desperate effort. 

“It’s blasted hot,” said Joe, unfeelingly. 
“You've got your blood all het up running 

“ That’s no matter at all, but—” 

After a while she found breath to tell the 
tale, and Joe, after teasing her a bit, by mak- 
ing her believe that he had no idea of taking 
her, though she knew it was all make believe, 
said yes, he could take her as well as not. 
He'd take her to fill up a barrel of potatoes. 


Lizzie clapped her hands with delight, 
hurried to give grandma and grandpa the 
benefit of the joyful news, and then, utterly 
regardless of supper, ran down the street to 
tell her playmate Letty Harper. But it was 
small comfort to confide such a tale of lhappi- 
ness to her. She was a fine little miss; who 
talked a good deal about style, and could ride 
into town in her father’s elegant carriage 
whenever she liked. 

“Going to the city with Joe, in a farm- 
wagon full of vegetables!” said she, in a tone 
of disgust. “Why, I wouldn’t ride down the 
street in it. Why den’t you have him take 
your uncle’s carriage, and leave the vege- 
tables at home? That is funny and old- 
fashioned enough, though. It looks like a 
farm-wagon as much as the other one does 
almost. Why doesn’t he buy a better one? 
Papa says that he could afford to, if he 
wished, but then, he says that farmers are 
always stingy, and he supposes that he feels 
you, and your grandpa and grandma a great 
burden to him. He says that you haven't, in 
reality, any claim upon him. He's only your 
uncle by marriage, you know.” ‘ 

The angry blood surged into Lizzie’s face, 
for, young as she was, and as fond and kind 
as her uncle was, she felt theSe things keenly, 
and she knew that it was worrying both 
grandpa and grandma, so that they hadn’t 
any peace or comfort at all, that they were 
obliged to depend upon their son-in-law fora 
shelter, and even bread to eat. Once it was 
not so. Grandpa was the happy proprietor 
of a large farm, away in a distant part of the 
country. It was the pleasantest farm ever 
seen, Lizzie thought, shut in by great purple 
hills that seemed to hold up the skies with 
their shoulders, A river ran through it in 
laughing haste under drooping willows, and 
its beanfields, and cornfields, and wheatfields 
were wide enough to keep one wandering all 
day within their limits. There were great 
cool fruit-laden orchards on every hand, and 
grandma’s backyard flower-beds scented and 
brightened the whole neighborhood. Grand- 
ma had planted the same kind of flowers in 
Aunt Mary’s garden, but someway they did 
not seem half as bright or as fragrant as 
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those on the old place. They were very 
happy there; grandpa seeing to his cattle, 
which he took sach pride in, and working 
with the field-hands; grandma busied in her 
dairy, and amid her flowers and sweet-scent- 
ed herbs, and so proud and happy in preserv- 
ing the harvest dainties, and exhibiting her 
stores of butter and plump round cheeses to 
admiring friends; in having the family home 
at Thanksgiving, and sitting by her own 
blazing fires, on the same hearthstone that 
she and grandpa found so cheery in their 
early wedded life. As for Lizzie herself, she 
frolicked and danced the whole day leng, 
and grandpa, who was so much jollier then 
than now, frolicked with her very often, and 
told funny stories, while grandma looked on 
with a really merry smile. You wouldn’t 
imagine that she ever could have smiled so 
now. Then, when Tom came home—Tom 
was their only son, and a sailor—weren’t 
there gala days! “Such a feasting, and story- 
telling, and patting each other on the shoul- 
ders, and laughing and crying, all together, 
were never known before. They used to sit 
up round the fire nearly all night, seemingly 
unwilling to sleep one bit more of the pre- 
cious time away than was absolutely neces- 
sary. But those happy days seemed like a 
dream now. The dear old farm was in the 
hands of strangers; Tom was lost at sea 
years ago, and grandpa and grandma looked 
so careworn and unhappy! They didn’t 
have good crops one year—in fact, hardly 
enough for the use of the family—and grand- 
pa was already a little in debt. Then he was 
taken very sick, and was sick for a long long 
time, and his illness, of course, made a good 
deal of extra expense. So, after a while, they 
were obliged to mortgage the farm. 
was absent on a long voyage, but he wrote 
them not to be discouraged, he was coming 
home soon, and would make everything all 
right. So they weren’t discouraged, but 
waited hopefully, and every day they said, 
“ When Tom comes the trouble will be Sver.” 

But alas! Tom never came. The vessel 
he sailed in was never heard from again, and 
there was nothing to hope after two long 
years had passed. Of course it must have 
been lost, and whenever they thought of poor 


Tom, they thought of him as lying still and. 


cold way. down under the terrible waves, 
with all the light quenched in his brave blue 
eyes and his sunny brown curls. Everybody 
said there was nothing to hope. 

After that went from bad to worse. 


Tom 
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Grandpa, broken down more by grief and 
care than old age, was too feeble to manage 
the farm with the skill which he had used 
heretofore. Servants were unfaithful, mort- 
gage after mortgage was made upon the 
farm, till at last it slipped out of their hands 
entirely, and they were obliged to seek a 
shelter with Mary and her husband. 

I would not have you think that Lizzie 
was wretched, for she was not, by any means. 
It was only the grief of her grandparents 
that shed its gloom over her. She was very 
young, you know, not quite twelve years old, 
and when Tom went away, seven years ago, 
she was very small. She remembered him 
perfectly, to be sure, and remembered the 
old place with fond regret; but if grandpa 
and grandma could only have forgotten their 
troubles, she would have forgotten that there 
was such a thing. The idea of being depen- 
dent on one who was, in reality, no relation 
to her, did trouble her, though she would 
Never have thought of it herself. A servant 
thoughtlessly spoke of it once in her hearing, 
and now Letty had mentioned it. What 
right had her father to talk in that way? 

There were tears in Lizzie’s eyes, and she 
walked indignantly home, without imparting 
to so unsympathetic @ hearer the chief object 
of her proposed trip to town. She had had 
it in her mind for a week or more, but had 
managed to keep silent on the subject, and 
had spent the most of her time watching her 
flower-bed, which was coming out slowly into 
a whole cloud of gay blossoms. It was this: 
One rainy day, for want of more fascinating 
employment, Lizzie read the weekly news- 
paper. She didn’t very often read news- 
papers. When she wanted to read she read 
fairy-stories or her school reading-book. But 
she had read all the fairy-stories there were 
in the house until she knew them by heart, 
and had parsed over her reading-book until 
she could almost see every word in it with 
her eyes shut up; 80, as a last resort, she 
took up the newspaper. It was stupid read- 
ing enough, she thought at first, but at last 
she stumbled upon something which inter- 
ested her—a short paragraph headed, “ The 
Flower Charity.” It told of anew project 


which had just been gotten up by the chil- 
dren of the city and its suburbs, to supply 
the hospitals with flowers during the sum- 
mer months, Then it related some little in- 
cident connected with the marine hospital, 
and urged every one to assist in the beauti- 
ful charity. 


the very next time he goes in,” thought she. 
“He'll be sure to take them, if I ask him to, 
and it will be so nice to have them do some 
good. Aunt Mary and Uncle Frank think 
that grandma’s and my garden isn’t of much 
account, and Letty laughs at it. Just as if 
our flowers weren’t as pretty, if not ten 
times prettier than those in her garden, if we 
don’t have any hothouses, nor any gardener! 
Fil send them to the marine hospital, be- 
eause they’re all sailors there, like Uuele 
Tom, and I like sailors better than anybody. 
Who knows but what there’s somebody there 
who knew Uncle Tom?” 

But it wasn’t very sunshiny weather, and 
her sweet peas, and larkspurs, and speckled 
pinks were buds so long that she began to 
be discouraged about their blossoming, and 
though Joe went into town very soon she 


was unable to gather one single respectable 
bouquet to send by him; so she thought that 


she wouldn’t say anything about it. Buf 


every day, as she watered and coaxed them, 
she thought of the poor sick people, especially 
of the sailors; and by-and-by she began to 
think how nice it would be to go herself, and 
carry them, once, at least, if Aunt Mary 
would only let her, and Joe would only take 
her. And now she was sure she might go, 
she was in a great state of excitement and 
delight, only Letty’s talk about being depen- 
dent had disturbed her at the time. But 
she almost forgot it when she got home 
again, for grandma and grandpa were sitting 
on the porch, talking and laughing together 
as they used to in old times. They really 
seemed quite jolly. Lizzie’s pet kitten was 
playing with a ball at grandpa’s feet; Joe 
‘was whistling gayly, as he busied himself in 
preparing for to-morrow’s journey; and Bid- 
dy, who was usually a rather melancholy 
specimen, and was always wishing herself 
back in Cor-rk, was washing her dishes by 
the open window, to the tune of Lanigan’s 
Ball. 

“Why didn’t you come to your supper, 
Lizzie? the table is all cleared away,” said 
grandma, as she came dancing up the walk. 

“O, I don’t want any supper,” said Lizzie, 
breathlessly. “ You can’t guess what I’m go- 
ing to do—where I’m going, when I go to the 
eity with Joe to-morrow!” 

“Where you're going?” said grandpa, 
pinching the flushed cheek playfully. “Why, 
you’re going to the city, of course; only little 

\ girls that get so excited that they can’t eat 


“TH send some of my flowers in by Joe 


their suppers get sick, and are not able to go 
anywhere.” 

“Yes,” said grandma, “that is true. Ask 
Biddy to give you a bow! of bread and milk, 
and you can eat out here, where it is so 
pleasant. How sweet your pinks are.” 

Lizzie went reluctantly after the bowl of 
bread and milk, but was so eager to tell of 
her wonderful plans that she forgot to eat, 
and puss, who seemed to find a particular 
relish in whatever she could steal, came and 
dipped her little red tongue into the bowl, 
though the froth left in a saucer for her own 
supper was standing quite untouched. 

* You haven’t guessed what I’m going to 
do to-morrow yet,” said Lizzie, tipping the 
bowl so that puss epuld reach its contents 
with more ease. 

Then grandpa and grandma did guess sev- 
eral times, but of course they didn’t guess 
right, and at last Lizzie told them that Joe 
was going to take her to thé marine hospital, 
and she was going to carry every flower that 
was blossomed in her garden to the poor sick 
sailors, and asked grandma if she wouldn't 
give her some of hers to carry too. 

Grandma was delighted with the idea, and 
was willing to pick her most cherished rose- 
poppies under such circumstances, only she 
was afraid that Joe didn’t know the way to 
the huspital, which was some distance from 
the city; that something would happen to 
Lizzie in the course of such a long journey, 
and that the old lumbering farm-wagon was 
by no means the right sort of a conveyance 
for her pet, who, according to her ideas, 
would have graced Cinderella’s golden char- 
iot. Grandpa was. pleased with the idea, 
too, but of course he bad a plenty of objec- 
tions to offer—men always do on every occa- 
sion, you know. 

Lizzie didn’t sleep very, well that night, 
and as soon as Chanticleer sent his first peal 
over the sleepy fields she was up, making 
hasty preparations for her journey, though 
Joe Was still in dreamland, and not even a 
fly had begun to stir about the house. She 
didn’t want a bit of breakfast; she couldn’t 
eat if she were to try ever so hard, and won- 
dered if Joe never would get ready to go. 
He said that he was going to start very early, 
and here it was five o’clock and Dobbin was 
still coolly munching his breakfast! Grand- 
ma and Aunt Mary got up earlier than usual, 
to help her arrange her bouquets and see her 
off, and Lizzie never remembered to have 
seen the house in so bustle before. 


. 
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The garden was as full of flowers as it 
could be that morning, so many buds had 
come out in the darkness. The kitchen table 
was fairly heaped with them when they were 
gathered, and every little bell was running 
over with dew. 

“T wouldn’t put any marigolds, or poppies, 
or saffron into the bouquets, they’re too 
coarse and common,” said Aunt Mary, as 
grandma was heaping clusters of them to- 
gether. 

But grandma insisted upon doing so, be- 
cause, she said, there might be sailors there, 
like her boy Tom, who had once lived on 
some old country farm, and would love them 
for the sake of home—for where was an old 
farm garden that did not rejoice in marigolds, 
and poppies, and saffron? ‘The sun was 
hardly up before they were on their way, 
and by nine o’clock they were in the great 
bustling city. Lizzie had never been there 
but once or twice before in all her life, so 
she used her ears and eyes well, while Joe 
disposed of his vegetables. That didn’t take 
long, and then they drove over two long 
bridges to the hospital. Joe wasn’t in favor 
of being so partial to the sailors, but thought, 
as they had so many flowers, they might as 
well take some of them to the other hospitals. 
But Lizzie thought otherwise. Some other 
time she would have flowers for all, but these 
she wanted the sailors to have. 

The marine hospital was on a high hill 
over the water, and such a lovely place Lizzie 
never saw before. She wondered how any 
oue could be sick there; and as they had a 
garden of their own, she was very much 
afraid that her flowers would not be valued; 
that, after all the pains she had taken, no 
good would come of the undertaking. But 
she was mistaken. Joe helped her out of 
the wagon with her flowers—a heaping bas- 
ketful, a heaping apronful, and both hands as 
full as they could be, and thus laden she was 
creeping timidly toward the great entrance, 
when a jolly-faced old gentleman, one of the 
physicians, met her on the threshold. 

“If you please, sir,” said she, falteringly, 
“T brought these flowers to the sick sailors.” 

“Ah,” said he, “this is charity indeed! 
teal flowers—country flowers, such as I have 
not seen since I was a boy. Come in, my 
little lass, and let them see your face too. A 
sight pf that will be worth more to them 
than all the blossoms.” 

Lizzie looked a trifle bewildered, but fol- 
lowed him in h the great hall, though 
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there was a little timid. fluttering in her 
usually sturdy little footsteps. Joe chose to 
remain outside, as he was dreadfully bashful, 
and was never so much at howe as with 
Dobbin. 

“ Here’s some medicine for you,” said the 
doctor, leading Lizzie up toa white cot at 
the end of a long ward, where a white worn . 
face was looking drearily from the pillow. 

The patient brightened—actyally smiled— 
fixing his eyes wistfully on the tender rosy 
little face, and stretching his hand eagerly 
toward the flowers, which were still wet with 
dew, and brimming with country fragrance. 
He did not seem able to speak, but it was 
evident that his medicine was having a good 
effect upon him. And %o it was all the way 
down the long clean still apartment. Almost 
every occupant of the row of white cots had 
a brighter look when the sweet-breathed 
flowers were placed upon their pillows, and 
each one wished to detain the bright child- 
face as long as he might by his side. One or 
two less weak than the others; tried to make 
a little talk with her, and she would tel — 
them that the flowers had grown in her own 
garden, and what a nice ride she had with 
Joe, coming into town so early in the morn- 
ing. One poor old sailor, who would never 
sail again, told her that she looked like his 
little girl at home—had just such rosy cheeks, 
and merry blue eyes, and sunshiny curls. 
Then he said he had forgotten, for the mo- 
ment, but what she was there now; but she 
had gone to heaven years ago. Then they 
went through another ward with the same 
success, and then into a long airy room 
where the convalescent sailors were leaning 
back in their chairs, and making dreary jokes 
with each other. There were a good many 
of them. Some looked quite cheery and con- 
tent, but, as a general thing, they were pale 
and sad. They all gave Lizzie a hearty 
greeting, you may be sure, and seemed quite 
delighted with her and her flowers. 

“TfI had such a little sweetheart as this 
on shore,” said one, “I’d never go to sea 
again.” 

Lizzie blushed at this, as if she were In 
reality some one’s sweetheart, and the mo- 
ment she entered the room her heart began 


to beat, so that she was frightened. She . 


couldu’t think what made it do so for the 
world. 
“Ah,” said one, “my mother used to have 
flowers like these in her garden up in New 
Hampshire—merrygools, and poppies, and 
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sturtions, and love-in-a-mist. I haven’t seen 
any like ’em for twenty years.” 

“So did mine,’ said another. “They used 
to grow at the back door, such quantities of 
them! and I should think they were the very 
same.” And his eyes grew fairly moist over 
the homely blossoms. 

Lizzie thought that there was something 
strangely familiar about the last speaker, a 
brown-bearded young man, with wide-open 
honest eyes, who looked thin and worn,-as if 
dy long illness. 

He looked at her, too; with a puzzled 

searching look, as if he fancied he had seen 
her face somewhere before, but could not 
tell wifere. 
- “Come here, my ‘little lass,” he said, at 
last. “I want to look at you. You look 
like somebody I used to know, and I want to 
know about the posies. Where did you get 
them? and how did you happen to think 
how much we wanted to see you and them 
here ?” 

* You look like somebody I used to know, 
too,” said Lizzie, eagerly, never heeding his 
question. “ My Uncle Tom was a sailor, and 
I think you look 4 little like him, only he 
‘wasn’t as old as you are, and didn’t have any 
whiskers. I’ve seen his picture; I look at it 
almost every day, but I don’t remember how 
he looked, he went away when I was so 
little.” 

“And didn’t he ever come back again? 
What became of him?” asked the sailor, 
with a strange brightness and moisture in 
his eyes. 

“No,” said Lizzie, sadly, “ he never came 
back again. He was lost at sea; and grand- 
pa and grandma never will be happy any 
more, because he’s dead.” 

* But they will be happy once more, if see- 
ing Tom will make them so. Lizzie, tell me 
where they are; I’ve been searching the 
world over for them almost. Thank God 
they’re alive!” 

And he hugged the astonished little girl 
until she was almost breathless. She could 
hardly believe that it was truly Tom, but 
had an uncanhy feeling, as if she were being 
hugged by a ghost. How could it be? Had 
the sea given up its dead? But when she 
got over this feeling at last she fairly danced 
fur joy, though she was crying all the time, 
and Tom acted almost as much like an in- 
sane person as she did. And how delighted 
everybody was with the story, what they 
could gather of it! Tom didn’t seem to be 


in quite the state of mind to explain matters, 
80 they only knew that he had found some- 
body whom he had supposed dead, and who 
had supposed him dead; and many got the 
impression that Tom was Lizzie’s father, 

All Tom wanted was to get to his father 
and mother, and though the physician was 
very doubtful about his being able to travel 
so far, he was determined to start at once 
with Lizzie and Joe in the farm-wagon. 

So Joe and Dobbin were roused from their 
meditations by the back entrance, and for 
the first time in his life, Joe was speechless 
with amazement; also for the first and last 
time in his life, Dobbin kicked up his heels 
and was unruly behaving, like a gay young 
colt. 

They were afraid that the sudden joy of 
seeing Tom alive and safe would be too much 
for grandpa and grandma, but they were 
waiting on the porch when the wagon drew 
up, and there was no use in trying to keep 
them from seeing him atonce. Lizzie’s little 
pale excited face, which greeted them first, 
told a story of something uncommon, as did 
Joe’s distended eyes and distracted manner. 
And seeing their dear old faces, Tom could 
not stand it any longer, but jumped out of 
the wagon right into their midst, greeting 
them as he would have done if he had only 
been absent seven months instead of seven 
years. It would be useless to try to describe 
that meeting, but you may be sure that they 
were a happy household that night; so happy 
that none could think of sleeping. But they 
must hear Tom’s story over and over again, 
and look in his eyes, and touch his hand, so 
as to be sure that it was really he; and Liz- 
zie was blesséd and caressed until she was 
quite embarrassed, as the means of bringing 
about all their happiness, 

Tom’s story seemed strange, but, after all, 
you hear of such happenings very often. 
The ship that he sailed in was wrecked away 
off near some desert coast, and of the whole 
crew only Tom and the mate were saved. 
They succeeded in clinging to some floating 
spars, which, after a while drifted them so 
near to the shore that they were able to 
reach it. But poor Tom, never very strong, 
quite exhausted by the hardships he had 
experienced, was taken ill at once, and was 
ill for a long time, as he was in a foreign 
country, almost destitute of inhabitants, and 
of course could not have. had proper care. 
And when he did recover atgast, he was ina 
most forlorn condition, w t a cent in his 
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pocket—though money would not have been 
rouch aid to him in such a place—and though 
he waited, and waited, like Robinson Crusoe, 
for the sightof a sail near the dreary coast, 
none came, and it was more than two years 
before he was able to get away from this 
desolate region. Then the ship that took 
him in was an English ship bound for China, 
and two years more passed by before he was 
able to reach his native land again. When 
he did stand on the threshold of the old 
farmhouse once more, he found strange faces 
there, and they told him that his father and 
mother had moved away three years before; 
they could not tell where exactly, but they 
thought to the West. 

Then he made inquiries in the village, and 
found that they had gone to Illinois, to live 
with Mary, their only daughter, and some- 
body had heard that they both died soon 
after leaving home. He started for Mary’s 
home immediately, but on arriving there 
found that her family had moved too; but, 
as they are always coming and going so in 
the West, that no one could tell where they 
were. Then Tom went searching about for 
them here and there, advertising in number- 
less papers, in numberless places, but all in 
vain; and at last he gave upin despair. But 
in the meantime he was promoted to captain 
of a ship, and had just made a very success- 


The Boy that wanted Something more. 


ful voyage; so he had quite a pocket full of 
money—full enough to buy the old farm 
back, which he did, and they all went back 
to it the jolliest people alive. 

Grandma sits by her own cosy fireside 
again, in her own cosiest corner, and tends 
her own posy-beds by the backdoor more 
tenderly than ever; grandpa is growing 
young again, as he walks proudly over the 
farm, inspecting the wheat-fields, and the 
potato-fields, and the grass-lots, every inch 
of which is dear to him. Tom sits by his 
mother’s side—the delight of her eyes—but 
is soon to start on another voyage; and Liz- 
zie dances in and out of doors, almost beside 
herself with joy, to explore her old haunts 
again, and to see grandpa and grandma so 
happy. 

“T never dreamed that I should live to 
see such a day as this again, Tom,” said 
grandpa, coming in, bis face all aglow with 
delight. “ Where’s that witch Lizzie? She 
always was a proper wise child, and if she 


hadn’t gone to the hospital with her flowers, — 


we might never have found you.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “ if that fortunate fever 
hadn’t seized me, and that fortunate fit of 
charity for the sailors hadn’t seized Lizzie, 
and sent her to the hospital, we might never 
have found each other again.” 


THE BOY THAT WANTED SOMETHING MORE. 


Little Tommy was a bit of a spoiled child, 
the only son of wealthy parents. He thought 
the whole business of father, mother, aunts 
and grandmother was to wait upon his own 
little self. It was something very hard to 
please Master Tommy. One day he was 
whining round the house, for Tommy was 
very apt to whine, making himself and the 
whole family uncomfortable. Mamma, nurse 
and aunty were all tasking themselves to 
find something with which their little master 
would graciously condescend to be amused. 

“Tommy are do you want to play with 
your blocks ‘ 

“No!” snarled Tommy. 

“Then don’t you want to go and ride in 
the carriage—the pretty new carriage—with 


aunty ” 


“No-o!” says Tommy, in a most injured 
whine. 

“Then would he go and take a walk with 
nurse, love? Wont he?” 

“T shan’t.” 

“ Does he want to go and see the goats—or 
will he play with his pretty village and the 
animals ?” 

“Twont. You keep a teasing me,” returns 
‘Tommy, in a more deplorable ‘tone than 
before. 

“Then, Tommy, what do you want ?” 

“T want something you haven’t got.” 

Did you ever see such a boy as Tommy? 


Do you ever behave like him? I hope not. ° 


He was the son of rich parents, but riches 
do not make people happy. . 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Love-MAKING AMONG THE Koraxks.— 
When once the young beau becomes infatua- 
ted, he makes known his passion to the father 
of his “ affinity,” and expresses his desire to 
strive for her hand. A kind of contract is im- 
mediately entered into, by which the young 
man binds himself to the father as a servant 
for a term of years, at the expiration of which 
time he can have the pleasure of learning 
whether the daughter will have him or not. 
In this manner, if the father be a happy pos- 
sessor of a beautiful daughter, he may have 
half a dozen men ready to do his bidding at 
one time. When the term of servitude ex- 
Pires, one of the larger youths of the place is 
selected, and all the old women of the place, 
armed with sticks and pieces of seal-thong, 


are stationed in the pologs suspended around 


the room. The daughter then appears, thickly 
clad in skin garments, followed by her lover, 
when a race ensues around the inclosure, the 
contestants dodging about among the pologs. 
To win his bride, he must overtake her and 


deave the print of his nail upon her person 
before she can be rescued by the old women, 


who during the race impede the lover as 
much as possible by beating him with sticks, 
and tripping him by seizing his legs as he 
rushes at them. The advantage is all with 
the girl, and if she does not wish to become 
the wife of her pursuer, she can avoid him 
without difficulty. On the contrary, if she 
likes him she manages to stumble or makes 
known her wishes to the old women, who 
then only make a show of impeding her pur- 
suer. Sometimes the lover is so desperately 
smitten that, just after being foiled, he re- 
turns to the father, and binds himself for 
another period of years for the privilege of 
making another trial. - 


THE S’S HAVE Ir.—Secession’s sombre 
shadow sullenly steals southward! Southern 
States summon soldiers! Sumter surrenders. 


Slavery seems strongly supported. Sharp 


skirmishes, sanguinary struggles show South- 
‘een strength. Sheridan sees. Soon secession’s 
strongholds surrender. Sad slaves smile, see- 
ing-Sheridan so surely slaughtering Southern 
soldiers. Southern States shudder, saying, 


Satan surely seconds Sheridan, Sapient 
Sherman succeeds sending soldiers seaward. 


Sagacious Sherman silences Southern sar. 
easin, shows secession strength sadly small, 
sending sad slaves singing. Seditious speak- 
ers, seeing Sheridan swiftly swooping South, 
sadly seek sequestered swamps. Sneering 
slaveholders silently slink, seeing Sheridan's 
soldiers, Secession’s stanch supporters sud- 
denly surrendering, slavery sleeps. Some say 
Sheridan’s sword seeks slaughter. Shall such 
shallow suspicions sully Sheridan? Scorn 
such selfish slanderers! Sheridan’s soul 


shuns slaughter, shuns savage struggles. Sher- 


idan’s sword slew serpentine secession; shall 
slander’s sword slay Sheridan? Silence! 
shameful slanderers! Sheridan shall stand 
stainless. 


THE Moon A TzAcHER.—The moon has 
been going through all the changes that we 
see in it now every month for nearly six 
thousand years; and in that long time it has 
not been a single day or hour or minute be- 
hind time, or before time. The new moon 


comes punctually at the time appointed for 


it; and so does the full moon. An astrono- 
mer can calculate for a hundred or five hun- 
dred years ahead, and tell you just the day 


and hour in the month when there will be a 
full moon. And if you and I were to be 
alive at that time, we should find the mpon 
up to time—punctual toa moment. It has 
been so for thousands of years; it will be so 
for thousands of years to come. And this is 
a very important lesson that we may learn 
from the moon. The habit of punctuality is 
one of the best habits for us to form while 
we are young. To be always in the right 
place at the right time; to be in school be- 
fore the opening exercises begin; to be in 
church before the minister enters on the ser- 
vices ; to be in the place where we have a busi- 
ness engagementin plenty of time to meet 
it, is a most excellent habit to form. Many 
a man has failed in business just for the want 


of punctuality. And even wherg actual fail- 
ure does not follow from it, it ays occa- 
sions a great deal of ‘harm and loss. 


A Lrrerary CuRrostry.—In Pekin a 
newspaper of extraordinary size is published 


have been 
ars ago. 


weekly on silk, It is sta 
started more than a tho 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Murrimns.—Three tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, melted in three pints of milk; when 
cold, stir in six well beaten éggs; one tea- 
spoonful of salt; two teaspoonfuls of yeast. 
Flour enough to make it as thick as you can 
beat it; beat it from twenty minutes to half 
an hour; then set it to rise; it should be 
light in three hours. 


Catves’ Foot BroTH FoR THE SICK.— 
Boil two feet in three quarts of water, until 


_ it is reduced to three pints. Strain it and set 
it aside in a cool place. When cold take off 
the fat. Heat a little at a time asit is wanted, 
and add salt, nutmeg, and if approved, a spoon- 
ful of goof wine. 


Sort GINGERBREAD.—Melted butter half 
a coffee-cup, molasses two coffee-cups, one 
egg, one tablespoon of ginger, one coffee-cup 
of sour milk, two heaping teaspoons of soda, 
added the last thing before baking, and flour 


to make a stiff batter. Bake at once in an, 
oven with steady heat. No cake burns as 


easily as molasses cake. 


Cup CakE.—One cup of butter and three 
cups sugar, worked to a cream, a half wine 
glass of wine, five eggs, beat separately, one 
teaspoonful of soda sifted with five cups of 
sifted flour, a little nutmeg, and lastly a cup 
of sour cream; bake in round tins in arather 
quick oven; fruit may be added if desired; 
frost while the cake is warm; it will keep 
sometime, 

Potato StaRcH.—To make starch from 
potatoes, wash your potatoes clean, then pare. 
them. Take a large grater and grate them 
into a tub of water. After it becomes set- 
tled drain the water off, pouring fresh on 
again, pouring and changing about three 
times, when the starch will be ready to dry. * 
This is done@y spreading it on paper or mus- 
lin, and it will be dry in a very short time, 


A Usrerut HovsrHotp Macutne.—The 
strongest and most perfect WRINGER of which 
we have knowledge, is the UNIVERSAL. We 
do our reade al service when we com- 
mend such a ine to their notice. 


To MEAT TENDER.—While the meat 
is boiling add for every three pounds, two 
spoonsful of bran@y. Even tough meat will 
be made tender in this way without retaining 
any taste of the brandy. 


To CLEAN PAInT.—Save the tea leaves 
for a few days, then steep them in a tin pail 
or pan for half an hour, strain through a 
sieve and use the tea to wash all varnished 
paint. Whiting is unequalled for cleaning 


white paint. Take a small quantity on a 
damp flannel, rub lightly over the surface, and 
you will be surprised at its effects. 


Remepy FoR Sore THRoAT.—Beat up 


the whites of two eggs with two spoonfuls of 


white sugar and adda pint of lukewarm water. - 
Grate a little nutmeg in the mixture. Stir it 
well and drink a small portion frequently. 
The remedy is pleasant and certain. 


An Antipote To Porson.—No matter 
what kind of poison is taken into the stomach, 
it will be neutralized and rendered harmless 
by swallowing half a pint of sweet oil. Of 


course it should be taken immediately, or at - 


the earliest possible period after swallowing 
the poison. 

To REMOVE THE TASTE OF NEw Woop. 
—A new keg, churn, bucket, or other wooden 
vessel, will generally communicate a disa- 
greeable taste to anything that is put into it. 
To prevent this inconvenience, first scald the 
vessel well with boiling water, letting the 
water remain in it till cold. Then dissolve 
some pearlash, or soda, in lukewarm water, 
adding a little bit of lime to it, and wash the 
vessel well with this solution. Afterward 
scald it well with plain hot water, and rinse 
it well before you use it. 


The “Home Crrcite” is the best and 
cheapest illustrated story paper in the United 
States, brimful of good things every week. 
Only $2 a year, single copies five cents, for 
sale everywhere. Sample copies sent free by 
addressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No, 42 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Ballou’'s Monthly Magazine. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


' The other morning an elderly gentleman 
started to walk up the C, & P. railroad track, 
from Bellaire to West Wheeling. In the 
neighborhood of Whiskey Run he came 
across three rough-looking young men who 
were sitting on the end of the ties of the 
road, taking consolation and fusil oil by word 
of mouth out of a gallon jug. As our old 
friend passed them, one of them, a youth of 
about eighteen, hailed him with, “ Here, 
daddy, come and get a drink.” He was in- 
formed that hysting benzine was not one of 
the old man’s accomplishments, but he was 
not to be put off in that way. 

Advancing with a volley of oaths flying 
from his mouth, he informed the old gentle- 
man he must drink or take a whipping. Just 
as the young ruffian got within striking dis- 
tance of our old friend, the latter drew a re- 
volver, which he cocked and held full in the 
face of the drunken rowdy. To say that the 
rough stopped doesn’t half tell it. He could 
not have stopped more suddenly if lightning 
had struck him. 

“Don’t shoot, old fellow,” he stammered, 
as he recovered from his astonishment. “I 
meant it all in friendship.” 

“D—n your friendship!’ shouted the old 
fellow, now thoroughly excited. “Go get 
that jug and bring it here, or I’ll blow you to 
kingdom come in a minute.” 

’ The completely cowed ruffian obeyed. As 
he brought the jug full of liquor, the old 
man said: : 

“ Now break it on that railroad tie. Break 
it!’ he shouted. “Break it quick, or—” Be- 


fore he had time to finish the sentence the. 


jug was in a thousand pieces. 

“Now, you infernal darned mean cuss, get 
down on your knees and apologize, or I'll 
make your head look like.a pepper-box top.” 

The fellow hesitated; but looking into the 
old man’s eyes, saw that he meant business, 


In 1867 Judge F. held the Butler County 
cireuit, or district court, in Iowa. One 
John O’Hagan was: under indictment for 
assault with intent to commit great bodily 
harm. The evidence showed that the de- 
fendant had discovered that the complainant 
had gathered a load of wood, defendant's 
timber, which he was removing on an ox- 
sled; that on the instant he approached the 
complainant—a gray-headed man—with a 
gun,‘and threatened him with condign pun- 
ishment. The State was represented bya 
gentleman who indulged in the following 
flight: “Now, gentlemen of the jury, mark 
the hideousness of the offence; in the depths 
of the primeval forest, in the long-drawn aisle 
of the dim woods, while all nature was 
shrouded in the white ermine of winter, this 
poor old man, whose head was whitened 
with the frosts of many winters, having with 
tremulous fingers succeeded in gathering a 
few fagots to warm his thin blood, was ac- 
costed by the prisoner, with a murderous 

“ weapon, with fire in his eye and blood in his 
heart—without a single witness—no other 
human being there save the Creator, the oxen 
and the sled.” 


The New York Spirit of the Times de- 
scribes one Hiram Higgins,a rude settler, 
being charged with an assault and battery on 
the person of one David Hughes. “Why, 
judge,” said Higgins, when asked if he plead- 
ed guilty or not guilty, “why, judge, you 
have known me long enough, I reckon, to 
know,that I never done anything to be guilty 
of—never was guilty, and never will be guilty 
in my whole nat’ral born life. I don’ know 
what you mean by sault and batry nuther; 
but: ef you mean to ax ef I licked David 
Hughes, and licked him good, too, I say at 
wunst, and without another word, I did; and 
do it again.” 


and dropping on his knees in the snow, ab- * 


jectly apologized for the outrage. 

Thinking him sufficiently punished, the 
old man walked peacefully on his way. As 
he went up the track he heard one of the 
fellows call out to the other: 

“Tsay, Bill, that aint the man you were 
looking for, is it?” 


A very old man once went to. the King of 
Sparta and lamented over the degeneracy of 
the times. The king replied, “ What you say 
is undoubtedly true, for I remember that, 
when I was a boy, I heard my father say that 
when he was a boy he heard my grandfather 
say the same thing.” 


Among the prisoners brought up at the 
municipal bar of justice in Alleghany, Penn., 
afew mornings since, was a man who gave 
his name as John Bailey, and who had been 
taken in custody by one of the office detect- 
ives on a charge of beating and annoying his 
wife. 

It was alleged that John was given to 
strong potations, and while under their in- 
fluence was not only an unpléasant customer 
in the family circle, but occasioned consider- 
able annoyance to unoffending neighbors, 
Mayor Callow had some previous knowledge 
of the defendant, 

The same was not favorable, and the com- 
plaint being pretty strongly supported, the 
mayor imposed a sentence on Bailey of thirty 
days’ imprisonment at the workhouse, with 
the usual agricultural employment implied. 

“Mr. Callow,” skid Mr. Bailey, arising 


from his seat, “I want to tell you something.” 


“What is it?” inquired the mayor. 

“Mister Callow, I'll put a*head on you as 
soon as I can get out,” was the response; 
and with it the prisoner applied to him a 
series of strong-flavored epithets of exceed- 
ingly irritating purport. 

“Mr. Bailey,” replied the mayor, “I made 
a mistake in your sentence.” 

“You did, and a big mistake at that.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bailey; instead of sending you 
for thirty days to Claremont, I will now send 
you for ninety.” 

This codicil aroused the prisoner’s ire to 
an extreme pitch, and he launched into a 
series of invectives more bitter than the first. 

The mayor now for the third and last 
time sentenced him, this time making the 
term six months, and the defendant was 
forthwith removed, in the custody of an 
officer, vowing that instead of putting one 
“head” on his honor, he would construct 
“three ” on his judicial shoulders at his ear- 
liest convenience, after being released from 
the workhouse. ; 


“Tt’s a desp’r’t thing,” said old Joe Smykers, 
“adesp’r’t thing! That ere young couple, 
who've been billin,’ and cooin, and making 
eyes at one another for a month, have now 
gone to the minister and got a permit to see 
if they can’t keep it up for a lifetime.” 


“ Maria,” said a lady, to a colored chamber- 
maid, “that’s the third silk dress you've 
worn since you &: come to m@; pray how 


many do you ?” “Only seven, missis; 


but I’se savin’ my wages to buy anoder!” 
“Seven! What, do seven silk dresses belong 
to you? why, I don’t own as many as that.” 
"Spect not, missis,” said the smiling darkey ; 
“you doesn’t need ’em so much as I does. 
You see, you quality folks everybody knows 
is quality; but we bettermost kind of cullud 
pussons has to dress smart to distinguish 
ourselves from common niggers.” 


An amusing anecdote is related of a man 
in the south of France, who received a letter 
from his. son in the army, begging him to 
send him some shoes and some money. The 
old man, willing to comply with the request, 
but having no readier means of forwarding 
the articles than the telegraph, procured the 
shoes and hung them on the wire. A labor- 
er, returning home from his work, saw the 
shoes and cut them down, leaving his old 
ones instead. The old man next day came 
out to see how the wires had performed, was 
delighted and exclaimed, “ My poor boy has 
not only received the shoes, but has sent | 
back his old ones!” 

A married man was recently urged by an 
insurance agent to take out a policy for the 
benefit of his wife to the amount of twelve 
or fifteen thousand dollars, and a long dis- 
cussion ensued, which was ended by the hus- 
band, who said, “No; a widow with more 
than ten thousand dollars would be adanger- - 
ous legacy to leave to posterity.” 

The following colloquy took place between 
the census marshal and a native of Germany: 

“ Who lives here?” 

“Ton 

“ What’s your name ?” 

“ Sharmay on the Rhine.” 

“ What’s your father’s name ?” 

“ Nix for stah.” 

“When did you arrive in Albany ?” 

“ Mit a steamboat.” 

“ Got any children ?” 

“Yaw—two barrels mit krout.” 

“How long have you resided in this 
house ?” 

“ Two rooms and der basement.” 

“ Who.owns the building?” 

“TI pay noting. Hans pay the same twice 
a months.” 

“ Where did you live last year?” 

“Across the red store as you come up ni 
der market in your right hand permitdder 
pump vot pelong to der blackschmit shop.” 


FISHING—-REALITY AND FANCY. 
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